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STORIES OF PURPOSE. 



A Brave Middy. 



For this Story the author received the Second Prize, Five Hundred Dollars, offered 
by the Publishers of The Youth's Companion for Stories of Adventure, com- 
petition of 1889. 

When I first remember my father his hair was already 
gray, and its white, close-curling rings lay upon the high 
collar of his blue navy coat. His bright blue eyes expressed 
sincerity and courage, and the smile upon his face emboldened 
his children to climb upon his knees, and make the most of his 
rare periods of leave from his ship. 

We found in him our hero and our delight, and often 
begged him to tell us stories of what he had done and seen. I 
had a special liking for the adventure which I am going to 
relate, and I shall tell the story with as strict an adherence to 
the truth as I can attain to, with only the memory of years 
long past to rely upon. It was but briefly told me then, for if 
I asked my father for an enlargement of the story, with details 
which only he could give, he would put me down frpm his 
knee, saying : 

** Yes, yes. Puss, it is all true, but enough has been made of 
that. No decent lad could have done less." 

The boyhood of my father had been a peculiar one. He 
inherited the qualities of brave Scotch ancestors, who had lost 
all in their adherence to " Bonnie Prince Charlie." At fifteen 
years of age he obtained a warrant as midshipman in the navy, 
and at once had opportunity, in the concluding events of the 
War of 18 1 2, to show his boyish mettle. 

After peace had been concluded with Great Britain, there 
came the expeditions against the pirates of the Gulf of Mexico 
for which the famous mosquito fleet, under Commodore 
Patterson, was fitted out. 

Chief and most troublesome of the pirate bands was that 
over which the Lafitte brothers ruled. Through the skill and 
audacity of Jean Lafitte most of the mischief was accomplished. 
Almost all intercourse with the South and the Gulf was then 
carried on by water. Beside merchandise and passengers, 
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vessels carried gold and silver bullion and coin. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars were transported in unarmed ships. 

No entrance to New Orleans then existed for large vessels. 
The mouths of the delta of the Mississippi were choked with 
mud, and were always of uncertain depth. The city was more 
easily reached by the clearer waters of the deep bayous, and 
by Lake Pontchartrain. 

In the marshy grass-land that stretches out between the 
lake and the Gulf there were islands of firm land. There were, 
too, natural and artificially enlarged canals or ponds, and a 
great network of intercommunicating water passages. 

Here Jean Lafitte and his band of buccaneers were at home, 
and here they had many places of refuge and of deposit for 
their plunder. 

In swift, light-draught sloops, sufficiently armed for their 
purpose, these pirates appeared and disappeared like birds of 
prey. Large open boats, frequently twelve-oared and filled 
with armed men, also made great havoc, and the more cum- 
brous men-of-war vainly strove to track or conquer them. 
Hardly were they seen before they were gone, as mysteriously 
as if swallowed by the sea. 

Lafitte appeared occasionally in New Orleans, and kept up 
the fiction of leading the life of a merchant while disposing of 
his plunder. He pretended that he was at peace with the 
United States, and countenanced attacks upon the Spaniards 
only. 

The more the failure to check the career of the bold outlaw 
was recognized as a national disgrace, the more earnest became 
the men of the navy in their purpose to find, follow and capture 
him ; but for a long time he baffled them as completely as if he 
had been a creature of their dreams. The ordinary course of 
his pursuers was from the Bay of Honduras, through the West 
Indies, and along the coast from Galveston to Mobile, where 
they knew the pirate crews might be lying, hidden safely and 
watching them. 

As I remember my father*s story, it was the brig Enterpnse 
to which he was attached, and it was in the year 1815, when, 
after an unsuccessful cruise, the Enterprise was standing on her 
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western course, that the incident took place which I am to 
relate. The brig had passed the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
was abreast of Grand Isle, the real shore of which could not be 
distinguished through a tall, coarse growth of rushes, and of 
the existence of which the ofl&cers were unaware. 

It was here that the Enterprise came upon a merchant vessel, 
apparently at anchor. She lay within half a mile of the shore, 
about a mile due east of the point where the man-of-war lay to. 
She showed no flag ; she did not answer any signal, nor could 
any token of life be seen upon her. 

** There is something very singular about this vessel,** said 
the captain of the Enterprise, " She shows no sign of being a 
piratical craft. She is evidently a slow-sailing merchant ship. 
I cannot make her out. She must want to give Monsieur 
Lafitte an opportunity to board her, to lie at anchor in this 
neighborhood. I shall be obliged to investigate.** 

Lowering his two largest boats, and manning each with 
eight picked men, fully armed, the captain gave to his senior 
lieutenant command of one, and with reluctance entrusted the 
other to young Mcintosh. The second lieutenant was ill, and 
the captain had no choice, though the boyish senior midshipman 
was hardly of suitable age for such a duty. 

** Lieutenant," said the captain, anxiously, '*use the 
greatest caution in approaching this vessel, and do not mistake 
recklessness for gallantry. You will be closely watched, and 
your signals instantly responded to. And you, Mr. Mcintosh, 
let me caution you not to run useless risks. Take care of your 
men, and follow the orders of your senior officer. Remember 
that you are young for such responsibility." 

The two boats pulled away in silence toward the motionless 
vessel. The mystery about her heightened the excitement and 
expectation of the reconnoitring party and the men watched 
eagerly the faces of their commanding officers. 

They approached the ship's side without a challenge or the 
sight of a human face, though they could hear the sounds of 
rapid movements. Rounding her stern, they saw that she was 
the Mary Jane ^ of Boston. 

This was not all they saw, for in a moment more they were 
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in full view of two large cutters filled with armed men, which 
up to that time had been effectually hidden by the hull of the 
ship they were robbing. One boat was already laden, while in 
to the other boxes and bales were being lowered. The ship's 
crew were evidently in confinement below. 

A shout of defiance greeted the man-of-war's boats, and the 




cutter which was already loaded made off 
direction of the shore. 

" Follow her ! " was 
signal for help here." 

Like an arrow from 

" Give way, men ! 
shouted, and bent forward 
add to their speed. 



4 the order of the lieutenant. " I will 

a bow Mcintosh's boat gave chase. 
We have caught them at last ! " he 
his eagerness, as if his wish could 
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The pirates were at a disadvantage on account of the weight 
of their booty, and the distance between the boats lessened 
fast. 

*'Pull away, men, we are gaining on them!" Mcintosh 
urged. 

The old coxswain touched his cap. 

'* Excuse me, sir," he said, " but it's queer they don't fire. 
We are not much to run away from. It's my opinion they are 
leading us into a trap amongst these rushes we're coming on." 

** That may be, Martins, but we are under orders to follow 
them, and are bound to while we can." 

The separation grew less and less wide. They were nearly 
upon the pirates' boat, when suddenly it vanished among the 
rushes. 

*' Back ! back ! " shouted Mcintosh, springing to his feet. 

The long line of coarse rushes stretched before them 
apparently unbroken ; but there was a vibration at one point 
as if surf had broken there, and in a direct line with this 
within the marsh rose a clump of cypress-trees. The quick 
eye of the young officer fixed itself on the spot where the sedges 
swayed so roughly. 

** Stand off," he said to the coxswain, *' and head her for 
that spot ! ' ' 

He pointed with a hand which trembled from eagerness. 
Backing, and standing off a couple of lengths to give the re- 
quired impetus, the crew drove the boat into a scarcely per- 
ceptible opening, bending their heads and broad backs as they 
passed under the rushes which met above them. 

The boat had not exhausted the momentum given by their 
vigorous spurt before they began to see daylight above, and to 
find that they were floating in a canal wide enough to enable 
them to use their oars. In a quick" whisper Mcintosh said: 
' ' We have them ! They are not a hundred yards ahead ! ' ' 

The straight line of the canal made a sudden curve around 
the clump of trees which had helped Mcintosh to discover the 
entrance. The pirates pulled hard, and were lost to sight 
again. 

** We carry our lives in our hands, men," he said, "but 
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our duty lies straight ahead. Give way and we'll soon be 
alongside of the rascals." 

'' Aye, aye, sir ! '' was the response. 

A moment more and they, too, had rounded the bend and 
were within a landlocked bay, partly natural and partly arti- 
ficial. Upon the shore they saw a small, one-storied house, 
surrounded by huts. A crowd of thirty or forty men were 
gathered around the newly arrived boat. A cleverly mounted 
battery bristled from the hull of an old brigantine. 

Scarcely three minutes had passed before the pursuing boat 
touched the muddy shore, within thirty feet of the cutter. A 
tall, handsome man, dressed in green, military clothes, and 
wearing an otter-skin cap, advanced rapidly. Mcintosh had 
no difficulty in guessing who he was. Bidding his men keep 
their places, the young officer stepped ashore and awaited him. 

The man's face wore a smile as he looked down on the 
light figure of the beardless midshipman and noted his scanty 
escort. 

** To what am I indebted," he said, '' for the honor of this 
visit, sir ? I suppose you know you are my prisoner? " 

' ' Am I addressing Captain Lafitte ? ' ' Mcintosh asked in 
his turn. 

The other bowed. 

"I am an envoy, not a prisoner," said the midshipman. 
'*! was not brought here by force, but came in pursuit of 
your boat yonder, which is filled with the property of citizens 
of the United States. I am attached to the brig Enterprise^ 
acting under the orders of Commodore Patterson. No doubt 
you are aware of his object in cruising in these waters." 

*' I am aware of the intentions of your commander and of 
the presence of your ship. I think sfnall advantage has been 
taken of the opportunity this day afforded him." The accent 
on the adjective, and allusion to the youth of the midshipman, 
was satirical. *'But I am not an enemy of the United States 
and I am willing to respect your uniform. Since you are here, 
come with me and tell me what your commander desires." 

*' First, I must have assurance of safety for my men." 

I^afitte frowned. ** I will do all in my power," he said. ** I 
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have no desire that your men shall be injured, but if trouble 
comes, you have yourself to thank. This is a mad expedi- 
tion ! ' ' 

In response to a shrill whistle, two men came out of the 
restless group who were talking and gesticulating violently 
beside the still laden cutter. Lafitte spoke to them rapidly in 
French, bidding them take charge of the boat and crew. 

The men shrugged their shoulders. "We will do our 
best,'* they said, '' but it will be hard to restrain the men, who 
are much excited.*' 

Lafitte declared that he should hold them responsible, and 
bade them summon him by a pistol-shot if he were needed. 

The angry crowd about the pirate boat looked on with 
astonishment as they saw their captain lead the way to his 
house. Arrived at the door of his low dwelling, he stood aside, 
with ceremonious courtesy, to allow the young officer to pre- 
cede him into the bare little room, which showed no sign of 
the traditional luxury of buccaneers. 

*' Now, sir," he said, ** pray be seated, and, if possible, ex- 
plain your purpose in invading my private property and 
home." 

**I do not desire to sit, Captain Lafitte. I am not your 
guest. I represent my government, and I demand a return of 
the property of its citizens, and a guarantee that your men 
shall not attack our commerce." 

Lafitte's face relaxed. He was noted for some grace of 
manner, and the brave bearing of the youth seemed to win his 
admiration. 

*' I beg you to be seated," he said. ** If you are an envoy, 
let us negotiate articles of agreement amicably. As a prelim- 
inary, I give you my word of honor that I am a friend of the 
United States. But your flag protects the property of my 
enemies ; your ships suffer for their own greediness in carrying 
Spanish money and merchandise. 

** I could not restore what my men have taken to-day, if I 
wished to do so. The first hint of such a thing might cost me 
my life, as well as sacrifice yours. I will be frank ; I have no 
intention of attempting it." 
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** But these goods are not the goods of your enemies," said 
Mcintosh. 

** The chances are ten to one that the goods are all Spanish. 
The absence of my other boat, and the undoubtedly dangerous 
position my men were in when their comrades left them and 
you pursued, makes your presence very exasperating, and 
makes it tenfold more difficult for me to protect you. What 
else do you ask of me ? " 

*'I desire," replied Mcintosh, *'a letter of apology to 
Commodore Patterson for the indignities shown the vessel that 
your people have robbed, an admission that you cannot restore 
the stolen goods, and a pledge that our flag shall henceforward 
be respected." 

'' I will write a note to Commodore Patterson, and I promise 
you a safe return to your ship. Now, will you not sit down 
beneath my roof ? Do you distrust my word ? " 

The clear, honest eyes of the young man looked steadfastly 
at his dangerous host, and their verdict was in his favor. He 
accepted the proffered chair. Lafitte bowed and then seated 
himself and wrote a few lines which he handed to Mcintosh to 
read. The blood rushed to the midshipman's face, and he 
instantly returned the paper. 

" I will not take that letter. Captain Lafitte. It puts me in 
a false position and insults my commander." 

Lafitte sprang to his feet in anger. 

* ' You will not take it ? How dare you refuse it ? What 
do you complain of ? " 

* * You say I know and acknowledge this booty to be Spanish 
property. I neither know nor believe this to be true. You 
accuse Commodore Patterson of interfering in matters not 
strictly in the line of his duty. This ship is from Boston, and 
I believe her cargo belongs there. Her officers were under 
such restraint that they could neither show themselves nor 
answer our signals." 

Lafitte 's eyes glared. Laying his hand with a strong grip 
upon his shoulder, he drew the young man toward the window 
of the room. From a gibbet the body of a man swung in the 
wind. 
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** There, sir,*' he said, ''is where we place men who defy 
and annoy us. Are you ready to join that man's company ? " 

** Sooner than subscribe to a lie, or be the bearer of an 
impertinence to my superior officer." 

The boyish figure stood steady under the fierce grasp, 
and his eyes met Lafitte's with answering fire. The pirate's 
fingers relaxed. 

** Sit down," he said, recovering himself. ** Your courage 
deserves respect. Besides, I seek no quarrel with your govern- 
ment. I will write again." 

In less than five minutes he completed a second note. 
It expressed courteous regret that his men had * ' mistaken 
the nationality " of the detained vessel, gave strong promises 
of friendship to the United States, and closed with these 
words : 

* ' I commend the young officer who bears this note to tlie 
highest rewards of his government. His intelligence and 
dauntless gallantry have saved his own life, protected his men 
and obtained this assurance of good faith. His courage has 
compelled my respect and admiration." 

A flush, this time of delighted vSurprise, covered Mcintosh's 
face. 

*' I thank you," he said, putting the note within the breast 
of his coat. 

Lafitte's face recovered its look of handsome indifference as 
he said : 

** Now comes the difficult task of getting you and your men 
off in safety. For my men to obey me when conquest and 
profit are concerned is one thing ; to see an enemy depart in 
peace is a new experience. It is high time we showed ourselves 
at the landing, for your men must be anxious, and mine 
growing ungovernable. I will get the report of my lookout 
before we go." 

The whistle sounded again, this time with three distinct 
repetitions. A man appeared almost immediately, and did not 
wait to be questioned. 

** Nothing new in sight, sir," he said ; '' the vessel anchored 
this morning is under way-, bound east. The United States 
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vessel of war is standing off and on, making signals we do not 
understand." 

** Probablytrying to communicate with me," said Mcintosh. 

** No doubt. Anything more, Pedro ? " 

The man hesitated. 

** Speak out ! Have you seen our missing boat ?" 

'* The boat is just inside the canal. She is either hiding or 
waiting for something." 

** What else about her ? " 

''She seems to have thrown over her cargo, and we think 
there are two wounded men lying in the stern." 

** You can go," said Lafitte. 

''Now, sir," he said, anxiously, "I have allowed you to 
hear for yourself what cause you have to dread the anger of my 
people. I sincerely desire to have you return unharmed, but 
if fate orders differently, I beg you will not accuse me of 
treachery. I acknowledge to you that I fear much. But we 
have no time to lose." 

As they approached Mcintosh's boat his crew stood up to 
salute him. Lafitte paused, spoke a few courteous words, and 
then, calling their guards to follow him, passed on to his own 
cutter. 

In a short time the booty lay upon the shore, and a number 
of the pirates began to transfer it slowly to the armed hull of 
the brigantine. Into the empty boat four men and one of the 
late guard sprang hastily and pulled toward the Gulf. Lafitte 
returned. 

"So far, so good," he said, in a low voice, to Mcintosh. 
" Securing the goods will occupy them until that boat returns." 

In half an hour oars were heard, and this time both boats 
came in sight. Lafitte 's face showed intense excitement as he 
walked back to the landing. How he controlled them it is 
impossible to say, but after a brief and angry argument, in 
French, the men reluctantly took up their wounded comrades 
and carried them toward the huts, though not without loud 
words and menacing gestures. 

Lafitte beckoned Mcintosh toward him. 

" Leave at once," he said, "but do not show haste. Here 
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are signal lights to guide the Enterprise in picking you up. It 
will be dark when you strike the Gulf. I bid you farewell." 

The Enterpriie was reached in safety. Promotion followed 
the exploit of the young of&cer; and many years afterward, 
when he had performed a service for which Congress thanked 
him, gray-haired men In the forecastle told the story of his visit 
to Lafitte. 

Maria McIntosh Cox. 




Grandfather's Last Visit. 

**It's a letter from grandfather, isn't it?" said little Bess, 
as she laid the letter in her mother's lap. 

** Oh dear! *' sighed Alice, ** grandfather never writes except 
to say that he is coming to make us a visit ! *' 

'' I don't know that I would mind grandfather's visits if he 
weren't so deaf," said Rodney. ** I'd rather walk all the way 
from here to Brompton, than to try to tell him the time of day! " 

*' He is coming very soon, isn't he, mamma ? " asked Alice. 

** Yes," her mother answered, laying aside the letter. ** We 
may expect him any time." 

** Well, that puts an end to the musicale, and I told all the 
girls it was to come off next week ! ' ' 

** But we will have the musicale just the same, Alice. We 
may change the programme a little ; grandfather would hardly 
care for French or German songs." 

** O mamma! you certainly don't expect grandfather to 
appear at the musicale in his old-fashioned clothes — it would 
be too mortifying ! ' ' 

"And he'll be sure to make blunders," said Rodney ; ** a 
deaf person always does ! ' ' 

* ' I wonder what the Delanos will think of Grandfather 
Clarkson," said Alice. " They have a picture of their grand- 
father, who died ever so long ago. He is painted in his 
powdered wig and blue velvet coat. They almost worship 
that picture ! ' ' 

'' Oh, it is very easy to worship a grandfather in a picture! " 
said her mother, significantly. '* It would be a different matter 
to have to entertain him for a few weeks ! ' ' 

*' Well, I hope he won't expect me to take those long walks 
with him ! " said Alice. 

** I'm afraid he isn't strong enough to take very long walks, 
dear, but if he is, I can find time to go with him." 
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"And I suppose to my lot will fall the task of reading the 
papers to him ! " Rodney groaned at the prospect. 

** I can find time for that, too," said the mother. 

** You dear mother ! " said Alice, beginning to feel a little 
ashamed. ** You remind me of the little red hen, with your */ 
will then!* " 

**And what room is the grandfather to have?" asked 
Rodney. * * Your humble servant's ? ' ' 

** No, I think I shall give him my room," said the mother, 
again. ** He will enjoy the wood fire these chilly spring 
mornings." 

The little group was silent for a few moments. Alice was 
thinking, '* How easy it always is for mother to give up ! Still, 
it must be a sacrifice to give up her own room." 

The kindly thought drove the frown from her face, and the 
mother felt encouraged to unfold her little plan for the grand- 
father's pleasure. 

**I've been thinking," she said, " of one thing we can do 
for grandfather. He and Aunt Ruth live in that great house, 
shut in by silence ; so, for the little while he is here, let us all 
speak just as loud as we can." 

* * I will ! ' * shouted little Bess, beginning at once to act upon 
her mother's suggestion. 

**And always introduce your friends to grandfather," the 
mother continued, ''for elderly people are apt to be sensitive. 
You needn't feel ashamed of Grandfather Clarkson. / can 
remember when he was a fine-looking man, and one who liked 
to be well-informed on all important topics of the day." 

** Grandfather! " exclaimed Rodney. 

His mother smiled. * * Grandfather hasn't always been old, ' ' 
she said. ** Twenty years from now I shall be — " 

** Not old ! " cried little Bess ; ''don't say it, mamma ! Not 
old, and deaf, and wrinkled like poor grandfather ! " 

** No, Bess, not so bad as that ! " said Rodney. ** We won't 
allow it!" 

**Now," said the mother, *'we will move that easy-chair 
from the spare room in here beside the fire, and have your 
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father's dressing-gown and slippers ready " — she stopped sud- 
denly, wondering how the father, so full of business care, would 
like the grandfather's visit just at the busiest season of the year ! 

**0h, there comes grandfather now!" cried little Bess, 
catching the first glimpse of a solitary figure coming down the 
street — a tall, spare man, bowed with the weight of years. 
His clothes were of old-fashioned broadcloth, and were none 
too good a fit. His high silk hat or beaver, as he called it, had 
done duty many years. 

He tottered along, carrying his old-fashioned carpet-bag, 
while over his arm hung his dark blue travelling cloak. 

* * Poor old grandfather ! ' ' said the mother. * * It may be his 
last visit ! Do remember about speaking loud ! Now, let us 
all run pell-mell down-stairs and give him a good welcome ! ' ' 

Before the grandfather had time to ring the bell, the door 
was opened, and at the first glance he saw and felt a welcome 
in their smiling faces and outstretched hands. They led him 
to the arm-chair beside the fire. 

** Well, well!" he said; **it's worth while to take a long 
journey to get such a welcome as this ! Aunt Ruth thought 
'twas too much for me to undertake; for there's no denying," 
he said, shaking his head slowly, *' that I'm growing old ! " 

** You're not so old but that I love you! " shouted little 
Bess, delighted that grandfather heard her, for he nodded and 
smiled. 

When the busy father returned at night, he welcomed the 
grandfather kindly, but he was tired and preoccupied. Grand- 
father could not hear a word he said, although he had heard 
the mother and children all day long. 

Before many days had passed, indeed, grandfather had 
come to a happy conclusion. '' I do believe," he said to Mrs. 
Clarkson, ''that my hearing is coming back. I can hear every 
word that is said ! Aunt Ruth will be glad to hear that, for 
there's no denying, it is hard to talk to a deaf person ! " 

When the evening appointed for the musicale arrived, it was 
found that the French and German songs had given place to 
such old favprites as ''John Anderson, my Jo," "Oft in the 
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Stilly Night," and others of their kind, and no one enjoyed the 
sweet young voices more than the grandfather. Later, when 
the guests were gone, and the family lingered beside the fire to 
** talk over the party," grandfather praised the mannerly young 
men and the pretty, kindly-spoken girls. 

** It's all nonsense," he declared, '* to say the young folks 
have no manners nowadays. Why, bless you ! the girls dropped 
the prettiest courtesies, for all the world like your grandmother 
when I first knew her, years ago ! And it made me feel young 
again to hear those boys talk to me as they did. My hearing 
is coming back — that's certain." 

Next Sunday Mrs. Clarkson was unable to go to church, so 
the young people escorted grandfather. The church was full 
when they entered, the old gentleman leaning on Rodney's 
sturdy arm. 

Mabel Delano, who sat directly opposite, seemed very much 
interested in the stranger. After the service Rodney lingered 
to introduce grandfather to the minister, while Alice walked 
home with little Bess. 

Directly in front of them were Mrs. Delano and Mabel. 
Alice heard the young lady say : 

''Mother, did you notice Mr. Clarkson's father? He is deaf, 
and I couldn't help watching him, trying so hard to hear, when 
so many of us turn a deaf ear to those life-giving words. And 
when he sang, Traise God from whom all blessings flow,' in 
that weak, quavering voice, I could have cried ! " 

Meantime, these were happy days for grandfather. He felt 
the newness of life and the spirit of hopefulness that comes 
with the bright spring weather. Moreover, every one seemed 
determined to make his visit delightful, and no one noticed 
that the busy father had so little time to spare. 

But the grandfather, with the sensitiveness of age, had felt 
that his son had neglected him, and said one day to Mrs. 
Clarkson that he wished he saw more of '* his boy." 

*' Why," said she, '* I'm sure he would be delighted to have 
you go to his office and talk with him." 

*' Do you think so? " he said, his face brightening. 
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A few moments later grandfather started for his son*s office. 

No sooner had he gone than Mrs. Clarkson ran to the tele- 
phone and called her husband. Never had a gentler, kinder 
message swept the wires ; and it is but just to say the whispered 
hint was very well received. 

Grandfather returned delighted. After that he spent several 
pleasant evenings with his son. At last his visit had received 
its crowning grace. 

On a pleasant May evening grandfather started on his jour- 
ney home. Among the young people at the station to bid him 
good-by was Mabel Delano, who brought him a large bunch 
of roses. 

"Why! they're the old-fashioned * double velvet!'" ex- 
claimed grandfather. ** I haven't seen one for many years." 

As he took the young girl's hand in his, she bent down and 
kissed him softly on his wrinkled forehead. 

** You can't believe how happy you've all made me," said 
grandfather. ** No, Alice, 'twasn't a little thing to do, to make 
an old man happy for one long month. I shall never forget this 
visit, and 'twill always be a blessed memory to you all." 

He rose and folding his daughter to him, raised his trem- 
bling right hand above the little group beside him. "God 
bless you! " he said, in faltering tones. "Aye! and ye shall 
be blessed ! ' ' 

He sank into the seat, overcome at the thought that this 
was a last parting. 

A few days later came a letter from Aunt Ruth, telling them 
that her father had made the journey as comfortably as possible ; 
his fellow-travellers had been very kind — one gentlemen even 
taking the trouble to see him safely home. "As for father," 
she added, "he seems ten years younger for his visit, and I 
don't know when he has been so happy ! " 

Some time later, just in the heart of the summer, the same 
little group gathered in the mother's room, where a few months 
before they had discussed the grandfather's coming. On the 
table lay the summons bidding them to Newkirk ; the grand- 
father was failing fast. Over the mantel the sweet face of the 
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grandmother in her youth and beauty smiled down upon them. 

Alice and Rodney were thinking, "If it hadn't been for 
mother, how much we might have had to regret ! Now we can 
always remember how happy he was here ! " 

Little Bess would not be comforted. She had planned to 
spend a happy fortnight with grandfather at the old homestead. 
She had so many things to tell him, so much to ask him ! He 
had promised to show her the oriole's nest in the elm tree. She 
couldn't imagine the old-fashioned garden without grandfather. 

From time to time, in their hurried preparations, they spoke 
of him — and always as ^uor grandfather! Though even then, 
perhaps, all things were his — hope, youth, strength, and even 
life immortal. 

Janet Ogilvie- 




Why "Pat" Wore the V. C. 

If ever you should go to Edinburgh, undoubtedly you will 
climb a long, steep street to the castle ; and there you may see 
a very interesting thing which is not mentioned in the guide- 
books. 

As you stand upon the King's Bastion, looking down over 
the beautiiul city, drop your eyes upon a little triangular bit 
of the great rock just outside the wall you are leaning on. 
You will be surprised to find a tiny garden upon this narrow 
coign of vantage. 

It is full of bright flowers, yet it is not all a garden; for 
behind the flowers stands a row of modest gravestones, brown 
and gray, with an inscription upon each. 

The stones are far too small to record human virtues, and 
you see at once that they must be put there in honor of a race 
which cannot speak for itself. So they are; they mark the 
resting-place of good dogs once living in garrison here, and 
each is the memorial of a faithful life. 

There are eight or ten of these stones, and each one has its 
story; but read first the inscription on the stoue in the right- 
hand comer. It runs as follows : 
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To this scanty record I shall add one chapter of a most 
stirring life. 

To begin at the beginning, I must own that **Pat/* like 
some other heroes, had no satisfactory family tree. Judging 
from his portrait in oil, which was to be seen at the Naval and 
Military Exhibition in Edinburgh in 1889, I should say he 
came of many families. There is a dispute about his pedigree, 
but no one denies that he had a great deal of bulldog blood, 
and an equal part of pug. Though not wholly a "blue-blood,** 
he was allied to the aristocracy on both sides. 

His early life is also wrapped in mystery; he was a full- 
grown dog when he followed the boys in from parade one 
bright morning, and no subsequent inquiry ever unlocked the 
sealed book of his puppyhood. 

That is almost a pity, for he must have been a winsome, 
affectionate puppy, full of tricks and wiles. His bright face 
shows this. I never saw a countenance, human or canine, 
more open or alert. 

The soldiers christened him *'Pat" directly, from a humor- 
ous twinkle in his eyes and a certain twist of his comical little 
mouth which they thought like the colonel's body-servant, who 
bore his name. This man was always good-natured, and conse- 
quently a great favorite with the rank and file. 

Give a dog a good name, and there is no telling to what 
heights he may attain. 

Pat the elder married a widow who tended bar in High 
Street, and left the service soon after his namesake joined the 
72d. This circumstance heightened the value of Pat the 
younger. He became thus more highly prized from his fancied 
resemblance to the lost comrade. 

Pat had at first no one master. He was a general favorite, 
and took up his quarters now with one friend, now with 
another, at his own caprice. In this way he studied men and 
life from various points of view. 

The soldiers in garrison devoted a part of their idle time to 
teaching Pat to fetch and carry, to salute and to go through 
simple military drill. 
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In the early part of 1878 there was trouble between England 
and- Afghanistan, and the British forces in that part of the 
world were increased. Among the regiments sent to India was 
the 7 2d Highlanders. 

When you think of the difficulties and dangers attending a 
journey to Afghanistan, j'^ou will wonder that Pat did not 
hesitate and desert. The matter was fully explained to him 
by the color-sergeant, Jem McPherson, the night before the 
troops marched out, but the dog only winked in a knowing 
way, and wagged his brief tail with emphasis, as if to say: ** I 
accept the situation and mean to do my part.*' He kept the 
promise to the letter. 

Pat grew in favor constantly during this Afghan war. He 
was present at diplomatic meetings, assisted in planning the 
details of the campaign when the days of diplomacy were over, 
shared the discomforts of the underground huts, and prepared 
to march upon Candahar when a hostile advance upon that city 
had become inevitable. 

Meantime, a tide in the affairs of Pat had borne him on to 
fortune, for he had become attached to the fates and fortunes 
of a good master. He was no longer an adventurer, a canine 
Bohemian, but the rightful property of the color-sergeant, his 
good friend, who had once tried to dissuade him from entering 
the field of glory. 

It happened in this way. McPherson was taken ill with 
a low fever, and Pat was left on guard in his tent to 
warn thieving natives off the premises. He performed his 
duty faithfully, and the lonely, homesick man, during his 
dreary days of convalescence, turned to his dumb nurse for 
comfort. 

With dogs and men of noble type, the process is much the 
same ; they rise into love through the needs of the people about 
them. ** Those who trust us educate us" in all the essentials 
of life. 

When McPherson could once more walk out in the sun, the 
dog's joy was unbounded. He leaped and ran round the sick 
man like a dog distraught, giving the short, quick yelp of 
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ecstasy which denotes a full, heart quite as musically as do 
hutnau sobs and gasps. 

Part o£ this joy may have been upon his own account, you 
say? Be that as it may, it touched the rough soldier's heart 




to the quick, and drawing his coat sleeve across his eyes, "to 
keep out the sun," McPherson registered a silent vow to take 
Pat under his protection. 

With no more ado was Pat adopted, and had a collar with 
his name upon it before the camp broke up. It was a broad 
metal band with a ring in it for the attachment of a chain. 
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Who could have dreamed what other thing this ring would 
hold? 

And now events were hurrying on, and the Highlanders 
were hurried on by them to Candahar. What it all meant to 
Pat, and how far he approved the march to that city, no one 
knew ; but it is a matter of history that he was present at that 
battle of Candahar, and that as a result of his behavior there 
he wore the ^*V. C/» 

The Victoria Cross is the reward given by the Queen herself 
for great valor in battle. When a soldier has risked his life to 
save a comrade, or done any other heroic deed, he receives, at 
the Queen's own hand, the little bronze cross, worth a sixpence 
possibly, which is the highest reward and most to be desired 
from this very fact that it has no vulgar money value. 

It is an honor open alike to officer and private ; and when a 
man has won it, he has the letters V. C. placed after his name. 
There has been but one dog in the British Empire who might 
have claimed this distinction. 

The wonderful march from Cabul to Candahar was over. 
More than three hundred miles had been accomplished in 
fifteen days, without loss or delay, through the heart of an 
enemy's country and the fierce heat. The climate of this 
region is peculiarly trying; but so well had the troops been 
managed that they marched into Candahar in good condition 
after a single day's rest. 

A small body of English troops held the city, and the 
Afghan army lay before it, growing stronger each day. It was 
plain that this Afghan army must be dispersed, if English arms 
were to maintain their power in Asia. 

It was at the close of a long day's weary fight before 
Candahar. The cannon had ceased, and the night had fallen 
at last — the blessed night, welcome alike to victor and 
vanquished, which covers the many horrors of a battle-field. 
The weary soldiers re-entered the city, now secure in holding 
it, and, worn with the toil of the day, sank down to rest. 

Out on the plains beyond the walls lay many a stalwart 
form, clad in the Mackenzie tartan, then the distinctive dress 
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of the 72d Highlanders. It is a beautiful blue and green plaid, 
crossed with fine white lines, which become conspicuous when 
it is kilted. 

**When the boys are moving,'* said an old Highlander, 
"they seem to be passing heedless through a light snow-fall." 
Heedless of danger, they had pressed on to the front ; and that 
is why so many lay out under the stars. 

And where was Pat ? The question was going round 
among those who had seen McPherson carried off the field 
after braving death again and again to keep the colors flying. 
An Afghan's knife had pierced his right arm, and a bullet had 
torn his right hand cruelly ; yet he had held the flag in the 
wounded hand with the vise-like strength of desperation, and 
cut his way through the ranks of the enemy with his left hand 
till the colors were safe. 

Many had seen him fall at the head of the line, faint from 
loss of blood and agony. The Colonel himself, it is said, had 
gone to his bedside, had expressed anxiety for his life, and 
muttered something of "in the despatches." McPherson, if 
he lived, might hope for the V. C. 

To be sure, he had given his right hand to his country ; it 
would never be useful again. But no one said much of that 
just then. 

After this story had been told briefly and without comment, 
as becomes a soldier's tale, the question was repeated concern- 
ing Pat. He had been seen at intervals through the day up to 
the time his master was first wounded. Then all trace of him 
was lost. 

" He must have been trampled to death, the poor, wee 
beast," they said. 

The night passed. The morning came, and when the 
surgeon went upon his early round, he found, by the side of 
the brave color-sergeant's bed, a small bundle of muddy- white 
substance, emitting low moans. He stooped to examine it, 
when Jem called out eagerly in a shaken voice: 

** It is Pat, sir; he is badly hurt, I think. Be good enough 
to look at him first. I would not lose him for my other hand. 
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But for him I'd be out yonder on the ground. Don't let him 
suffer, sir — 'twas he saved the flag. I'll tell you just the way 
of it when you've time to stop a bit." 

Meanwhile the skilful doctor had found the broken bones, 
and, sternly bidding McPherson not to speak again, set and 
splintered poor Pat's broken paw in short order, while the 
faithful animal bore it as heroically as only a dog can, licking 
the ministering hands gratefully and fervently at the close. 

There was also a wound in the side, — an ugly cut, clotted 
and stiff; this also, the humane surgeon hastily dressed. 

Pat recovered fast. He was soon limping about, and was 
fully well, and probably had forgotten his part in the great day, 
before his story was told to his fellow heroes. And this was 
the story: 

Jem, bearing the colors in his left hand, and with his bayo- 
net well advanced in his right, was struck by a ball which tore 
off two of his fingers, and compelled him to drop his weapon. 
Quick as thought he forced the staff of colors upon the wounded 
stump, and seized the sword of a fallen enemy in his left hand. 

He was not quick enough, however. An immense Afghan, 
seeing his defenceless condition, had leaped upon him and 
lifted his terrible knife for the fatal blow, when Pat's teeth 
closed decisively upon the calf of the Asiatic's leg. 

The sudden, sharp pain so unnerved the man that he missed 
his aim, and the swinging blade fell only upon Jem's uplifted 
arm, not upon his head. Jem rose slowly and with difiiculty, 
while the enraged Afghan turned upon his smaller enemy, who 
hung upon his flesh with the double devotion of a pug to his 
master and a bulldog to his prey, and bent to deal the dog a 
mortal blow. 

With speechless agony, Pat gave one quick glance at his 
master, and then began the death struggle ; for, without thought 
of loosening his hold to save his life, Pat meant to sell it 
dearly. 

He twisted and turned his lithe body, and the knife inflicted 
but a flesh wound. The unequal conflict could have had but 
one issue had not a flying bullet lodged in the heart of the 
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Aighan, who fell, dragging Pat down with him and crushing 
his paw by the fall. 

All this passed in a moment. Jem, with a sick heart, turned 
from his preserver and hurried on. 

Why not? He would have turned and left his brother at 
the stem call of duty. What Scotchman would not? He felt 
his strength ebbing fast, the moment of his own fall was drawing 
near, and the flag must not lie upon the ground. The poor 
fellow staggered on with the desperate effort of a dying man, 
and reached his Colonel's side before darkness fell upon his eyes. 

He thought Pat dead, and had time to regret his poor friend 
during the night of suffering which succeeded the battle. But 
at dawn Pat had crawled in to his bedside; and, unable to 
reach the hands he longed to caress, had lain down upon Jem's 
garments, and given vent to his affectionate heart in moans 
and tears. 

How the dog had wrenched himself free, and made his 
painful way upon three legs, and how he had found his master, 
no one could tell. Jem wound up the tale of his devotion by 
reiteration of the statement that it was Pat who had saved the 
flag; and, said the brave fellow, " It is himself shall share the 
V. C. you are all talking about, if I ever get back to England to 
hold it. For (our and twenty hours he shall wear it through 
Edinburgh streets, in the ring of his collar there." 

And in fact so he did. There are plenty of witnesses who 
saw this strange sight. 

Katk V. Thompson. 




A Swim for Life. 

'* The hunt is over, youngster. The deer must have taken 
a turn to Figure Four Pond. No use for you to watch longer." 

This speech was welcome enough to Joe Benton, for he had 
stood on a rocky point on the shore of one of the smaller Adiron- 
dack lakes, guarding a deer runway, since daylight, and it 
was now nearly noon. Though but sixteen years old, Joe felt 
quite capable of watching his share of the lake, and of killing 
the deer, should the hounds drive it near him. 

Joe put his rifle into the light Saranac skiff, and rowed 
toward the shanty where the party of deer hunters, of whom he 
was one, were staying. 

The hounds had been put out as usual that morning, but 
the deer, which, from the size of his track, was evidently an old 
buck, had cunningly avoided the lake, and taken the dogs a 
long chase to some of the ponds which Tie scattered among the 
wooded hills. 

The rest of the party decided to spend the rest of the day 
duck-hunting farther up the lake, but Joe had had enough 
hunting, and volunteered to keep house while the others were 
away. He took off his heavy boots, and settled himself before 
the fire. 

The early twilight was coming on, and Joe must have been 
dozing a little, when he was sl;artled by hearing the baying of 
hounds. The sound was so near that his first thought was that 
the dogs had returned on their back track, and were barking to 
be let into the shanty. He ran down to the little dock where 
his skiff was moored, and listened. The hounds were not so 
near as he supposed at first, but were descending one of the 
low hills that surrounded the lake, and fast approaching the 
water. 

Joe looked out on the lake, and saw there a sight to gladden 
a hunter's eyes. Not a hundred yards away a huge buck was 
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swimming along near the bank ; but he had already seen the 
boy, and, instead of striking out into the lake, was skirting 
the shore. 

There was no time to be lost. Without going back to get 
his rifle, Joe jumped into his boat and started to head off the 
deer from the land, and drive him into the lake. It was a close 
race, but the boat was light and fast, and handled by a good 
oarsman. In a few minutes Joe had the satisfaction to find 
himself between the shore and the deer. The buck tossed his 
antlers, and started toward the opposite shore of the lake. 
With each plunge he threw his entire body out of w^ater. 

Joe could easily keep alongside, but how was he to kill his 
game? He tried to take out one of the oars and strike the 
deer, but by the time he could stop rowing, take the oar out 
and stand up ready to strike, the animal would be out of reach. 
How Joe wished for his Winchester, which, with its chambers 
full of cartridges, was standing in a corner in the shanty ! 

There was another way of killing a swimming deer which 
he had heard of, but never tried. This was to drown it by 
catching its hind legs, holding them over the gunwale of the 
boat, and so forcing its head below the surface. 

They were approaching the opposite shore of the lake, and 
Joe felt that he must act quickly. Rowing close upon the deer, 
he dropped his oars, and, as the animal gave a great plunge, 
caught one of its hind legs with his right hand ; but he could 
not reach the other leg. 

The animal turned furiously on its pursuer, and threw both 
front feet and half its body upon the gunwale. The little boat 
at its best was never very steady, and this weight proved too 
much. It capsized, and Joe fell into the water almost directly 
upon the deer. 

In a moment he came to the surface, half -blinded and 
strangled by his sudden plunge. The boat was floating, bottom 
up, some twenty yards away. Joe began to swim toward it, 
not thinking of the deer, which a moment before he had been 
so intent on capturing. 

An angry snort behind him caused him to turn his head. 
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There, coming toward him, not ten feet distant, was the buck, 
its eyes flashing angrily. 

Joe experienced quite a new feeling. He had heard that an 
old buck, when brought to bay, sometimes shows fight, but he 
had always thought these stories exaggerations. On land deer 




were such timid, shy creatures ! But here the case was different. 
The buck was a much better swimmer than the boy, and seemed 
to know it. It had been frightened and chased, and now was 
turning the tables upon its pursuer. 

Joe saw that the deer would be upon him before he could 
reach the boat, and that one blow from those strong fore-legs 
would disable him. He had been trained by his life in the 
woods to think and act quickly, and was at home in the water. 
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Just before the angry brute reached him, he turned and 
dove, and took several rapid strokes under water. When he 
rose to the surface he was close to th« flank of the deer. Rais- 
ing himself from the water, with a great effort he flung himself 
upon the buck's back, and grasped its antlers. 

Then began a struggle, in the like of which Joe had never 
before taken part. The animal struggled and threw itself about 
furiously in its endeavors to be rid of its rider. But the boy 
had a strong hold with both hands and knees, and clung with 
desperate tenacity. 

For a' few moments the deer swam toward the shore, then 
threw itself upon its back, and plunged about until the boy's 
muscles were strained to the utmost. It repeated this attempt 
again and again. 

At first a kind of exhilaration filled Joe, and he half-enjoyed 
his wild ride. But soon he became exhausted. A few more 
struggles on the deer's part would compel him to let go. 
Fortunately the animal was also growing tired, and needed all 
its strength to reach the shore. 

When Joe saw the deer showing signs of fatigue a new fear 
seized him. Suppose it should not have strength enough to 
carry him ashore ! He himself felt unable to swim a dozen 
yards. 

They were now not more than a quarter of a mile from land, 
but the buck was growing very weak. Joe shifted his position 
so as to make it easier for the animal. Finally he slipped off 
its back, and, holding himself up by one hand placed on the 
antlers, swam alongside. They now made a little more head- 
way. The deer made no effort to harm his companion in 
danger. Fear had overcome hatred, and the two were friends. 
Joe was dizzy and weak, but he could see the bank not more 
than a hundred yards away. Would they ever reach it? 
Every few yards the deer's head went under water and it was 
evident that it could swim but little farther and support the 
boy's weight. 

A generous impulse seized Joe, and he let go the deer. The 
two swam slowly along, side by side. His strength was gone, 
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and the water was gurgling in Joe's ears, when he heard a 
shout behind him, a rush through the water, and he was caught 
by a strong arm and drawn into a boat. 

As Joe lay against the side of the boat, a mau on the seat 
next him raised his rifle ; but the boy struck up the barrel. 

"That deer belongs to me if to anybody," he said, "and I 
choose to let him go." 

Joe's friends, the returned duck-hunters, looked at him with 
surprise. But no one offered to molest the buck, which climbed 
ashore and disappeared in the woods. 

That evening, when Joe told his story, the verdict was that 
he had done right. 

"When Joe's telling of this day's work. " commented one 
old hunter, " to point to a pair of antlers wouldn't be so good 
an ending to his story as to say that he saved the life of the 
deer that towed bira ashore." 

Francis Stbrne Palmbr. 




In the School -House Loft. 



It was cold and dark outside one wintry evening in January, 
1845, but the school-house was warm, and the roaring hard- 
wood fire sent out flashes of light through the cracks in the 
sides of the old stove and the square hole which had been 
broken in the stove door. 

The light shone over the rough walls and wooden benches, 
and even flickered faintly through the windows, reaching out 
into the darkness. 

The stove stood in the centre of the room, midway between 
the door and the teacher's desk, which was on a little platform 
at the end opposite the door. Two long rows of unpainted 
desks and benches extended along each side of the room, those 
of the boys' side facing the girls' side opposite. 

In the ceiling over the teacher's desk was a trap-door, 
through which the boys might — and often did — crawl upward 
into the open space between the ceiling and the four-sided roof. 
The opening was made when the house was built, years before, 
possibly with a vague purpose of assisting ventilation. 

It was an unusual thing for a fire to be burning in the 
school-house stove at six o'clock in the evening, two hours 
after school was dismissed ; but on the previous Sunday notice 
had been given in the village meeting-house, three miles away, 
of a meeting to be held, Wednesday evening at early candle- 
light, in the School-house of District Number Seven. 

Each remote school- district in town was favored with two or 
three of these evening appointments during the winter, the good 
parson driving about from district to district to minister to the 
scattered members of his flock. 

It was the custom for nearly all the grown people of the 
district to attend these meetings. Soon the farmers and their 
wives would be coming over the windy hills and along the 
snowy roads, the men going ahead with their barn lanterns to 
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light the way, the women bringing oil lamps and tallow candles 
to light the school-room before the parson came. 

So the teacher, who boarded near by, had prepared the fire 
of hard dry knots, and left the school-house door unlocked, 
ready for the worshippers. 

The faint light, flickering through the window, caught the 
attention of a boy who was plodding wearily along the road. 
He turned into the narrow path which led up the little hill on 
which the school-house stood. He tried the door, and, some- 
what to his surprise, finding it unlocked, passed in. 

Crossing through the narrow entry, he entered the school- 
room. He drew the teacher's chair in front of the fire, and sat 
down to warm his hands and feet. 

He was about sixteen years old, and looked tired, shabby 
and cold. His boots were broken by long travelling ; his clothes 
were sadly in need of mending, and there was a worn, hungry 
look in his thin face. 

He looked about the school-room as if the homely room were 
familiar; and so it had been. One year before, and for several 
previous winters, he had been a pupil there. The second seat 
from the platform had been his. His name, cut with a jack- 
knife, straggled in awkward capitals across the top of the 
desk— JOHN EDWARD DAY. 

He had tired of the restraint of the school-room. He hated 
the routine work of the farm. He had thought his father stern, 
and his elder brother overbearing; so he had run away from 
home, planning his flight so that he would not be traced and 
brought back. 

Of course, like all runaway boys, he expected to find fortune 
in the city, and to return home in a few years with plenty of 
money, to be admired by the other boys, and respected by the 
older folk. 

He had learned a hard lesson. Little work was to be had, 
and less pay, but much of cold, hunger, dirt, discomfort, with 
weary wandering by day and hard fare at night. This had 
been the luck of the boy whose mother used to tuck him in 
carefully into warm woollen sheets on a winter night — the boy 
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who had thought a few * * bam chores * ' in the morning a 
grievous hardship! 

Still, he did not mean to go home. He could not go home 
in this plight. He would try harder for work, and at least 
earn some decent clothes. He would willingly take the place 
of a **farm boy*' now. He had learned, in humbling dis- 
appointment and sorrow, how hard it was for a green, friendless 
country lad to obtain employment in the city, — even enough to 
earn his daily food, — for the times were hard. 

But he had gradually travelled nearer and nearer the home 
place. At nightfall he had crossed the town boundary, and 
here he was in the old school-house. 

* * I wonder if any of the children have left their dinner-pails 
with a bit of luncheon in them ? " he said to himself, when the 
heat of the room had warmed his chilled frame. 

He went into the entry and felt carefully along the shelf 
where the school-children were in the habit of placing their 
pails and dinner-baskets. A single pail stood there, which 
some forgetful pupil had left. John carried it into the school- 
room. In it he found a slice of bread and butter and a half- 
eaten apple. He ate them hungrily, and longed for more. 

''This looks like Alph Smith's dinner-pail," he thought. 
" I know he'd be glad to give me what there is in it, if he knew 
how hungry I feel. I would, if he was in my place." 

Then he carried the pail back, took a hearty drink from the 
water-bucket near the door, and returned again to the cheerful 
warmth of the school-room. 

He knew why the room was warm and the door unlocked, 
and was aware that in a little while the small congregation 
would begin to gather. A great longing was in his heart to 
see the familiar faces and hear the familiar voices, though he 
was ashamed to be seen. Perhaps his mother might be there! 

He sprang upon the teacher's desk, grasped the sides of the 
trap-door opening, and, though he was now almost too large to 
crawl through, managed the feat, and disappeared in the loft. 

Loose boards had been placed across from beam to beam, 
and on one of these John stretched himself, wearily, near the 
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opening. Even the hard board was a more comfortable bed 
than lie had sometimes had during his long wandering. 

"I'll stay here till the meeting is over and the folks have 
gone," he thought, sleepily. "Then I'll get out and travel 
along." 

In a few minutes he was sound asleep. 

He had slept about half an hour when the opening of the 
door and the Stamping of feet in the entry waked him. The 
"meeting folks" were coming in. From the edge of the 
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opening where his head rested John could look down into the 
centre and upon one side of the school-room. 

There was stout Mrs. Beach with her little girl and boy, 
muffled up in cloaks and shawls until they were as clumsy as 
little bears. Mrs. Beach had brought an old-fashioned japanned 
lamp, such as was used for burning whale-oil. She lighted it 
at the stove with a shaving brought from the woodshed, and 
placed it on one of the front desks. 

Mrs. Brown, the superior woman of the district, brought in 
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a camphene lamp of glass to illuminate the preacher's desk. 
Two long tubes forked upward, and were protected, when not 
lighted, by metallic caps, attached to the lamp by a little chain. 
It gave a pretty good light, but camphene was an explosive 
substance, and simple folks were afraid of it. 

** I don't think much of that sort of lamps,** remarked Mrs. 
Beach, who always spoke out her mind. ** Mighty resky thing 
to bring to the school-house, 'pears to me." 

The owner of the camphene lamp looked at her with lofty 
superiority, but deigned no reply. Her lamp would show for 
itself. 

Grandma Graves had brought a pair of her best candlesticks 
with tallow candles. Some of the men who came stamping into 
the room removed the lamps from their lanterns and put them 
upon the desks. 

The room was pretty fairly illuminated by the time the 
parson's sleigh-bells were heard in the yard. One of the men 
went out to help him with his horse. 

John's heart gave a throb as he saw his gray-haired father 
walk slowly across the floor toward one of the platform seats. 
He walked more like an old man, and leaned more upon his 
cane, than he had done a year ago. 

The tears came into John's eyes, but he brushed them away 
and unconsciously straightened himself as his brother Abner 
came in, leading his little Jack. Abner owned and operated 
the farm next his father's. He and John never could *'get 
along" together. Abner thought that his parents were too 
indulgent to his younger brother. He was always complaining 
that John was careless and lazy. 

But there was little Jack, who had always been fond of his 
boy uncle, and John, in boy fashion, was fond of him. How 
the little chap had grown ! He would soon be able to occupy 
the seat in school where John had idled away so many thought- 
less hours. 

Now the preacher came in, and there was respectful silence 
in the room. Parson Warren was a tall man — so tall that his 
head almost touched the length of stove-pipe which followed 
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the ceiling to the chimney in the wall. The gray hair was 
thin on his head ; glasses protected his mild, near-sighted eyes, 
and he had the manner of blended dignity and kindness which 
belonged to the country parson of fifty years ago. 

He had baptized John in his babyhood, had catechised him 
in Sunday-school and questioned him in day-school — for the 
minister was always the leading man of the examining * ' school 
committee.*' John shared in the feeling of profound respect 
for the minister's calling and the dignity of his character. The 
boy almost felt, with shame, as if Parson Warren could see him 
stretched there in his dirt and rags. 

The old hymn of ** Balerma " was given out, and as the 
quavering notes arose from the ** women's side," John fancied 
he could distinguish his mother's trembling voice among the 
singers. This was followed by a long prayer, during which 
John almost dropped asleep again, and then Parson Warren 
began his talk to the small congregation. 

It was singular that his subject was the Prodigal Son. The 
minister wisely made these evening addresses more simple and 
direct than his Sunday sermons, and the talk to-night was such 
as a child could understand. 

John had read or heard the parable many times without 
much thought, but it had a new meaning to him now. When 
the good minister dwelt upon the riotous living of the prodigal 
in a far country, John shook his head and whispered to himself: 

** That's not much like me — going about begging a job to 
saw wood or shovel snow for a breakfast, and like as not having 
a dog set on me." 

But the rags, the hunger, the home-sickness — that part he 
could well understand. As the minister related^ the home- 
coming of the penitent prodigal, John looked down upon his 
own father sitting there below, with his work-worn hands 
clasped over his cane, and his gray head bent. Would he give 
his son such a welcome if he came home in poverty and rags ? 

John did not know ; but something of pride and wilfulness 
and defiance in his heart gave way. The home-love from 
which he had fled seemed all at once the best thing in the 
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world ; and there in the dusty loft John laid down his weapons 
of boyish rebellion. 

Now the meeting was breaking up, and the neighbors 
gathering in clusters for their usual chat before bidding each 
other good-night. The minister had given them his bene- 
diction and gone. 

For the first time John caught a glimpse of his mother's 
face. How worn and troubled it looked! The boy could 
hardly keep back a cry to her to look at him, to speak to him 
before she went away. But his father was saying : 

''Mother, you'd better go right along with Abner's folks. 
I'll fix the fire and shut up the school-house and be along 
pretty soon." 

So the neighbors had all gone, and only the old man in the 
school-room and the boy in the loft were left. 

The father covered the fading brands in the stove, picked 
up the ends of burned-out candles, and set the teacher's chair 
behind the desk, unconscious of the boy's face looking down 
upon him from the loft. 

Then he went slowly up to the desk where his son used to 
sit— the desk with JOHN EDWARD DAY notched across 
the top. He passed his hands tenderly over the rude letters ; 
he brushed the dust carefully from the notches, and then — 

He had not heard a rustle in the loft, nor seen a pair of 
boy's legs cased in ragged trousers swinging lightly down to 
the teacher's desk and then to the floor. But he felt a timid 
touch on his arm. He looked up into his lost boy's face, and 
heard his son's voice say, entreatingly : " Father ! " 

The stout cane rattled noisily down to the floor, and there 
was a loud cry : "Johnny ! Johnny ! My boy ! You've come 
home ! You've come back to me and your mother ! " 

For nearly forty years John lived an honest, respected life 
on the home place, more than redeeming the false step of his 
boyhood. His children's children now play about the old 
farm, and his name is handed down to them without a stain. 

Fanny M. Johnson. 



The Extra Freight 



To live within sight and hearing of a railroad; to have a 
big brother who is an engineer on that railroad ; and to make 
trips with him whenever he will allow and school does not 
interfere, is a state of things calculated to please the average 
boy; and it did please Roy Kinsley, who was rather more than 
the average. 

When he could sit on the high seat opposite Hal, he felt 
like a king, and the only thing he needed in order to make him 
perfectly happy was a chance to run the engine, if only for a 
few minutes. But that was something which Hal, who was a 
very careful engineer, never allowed. 

Yet Roy seldom lacked occupation while on the engine ; for 
if the bell was not to be rung nor the whistle to be blown, he 
could always help Jack Dunn at the fire. 

One afternoon Hal came home looking vexed. 

** Roy, do you want to go up to Silverton with me to-night ? ' ' 
he asked, as his brother met him at the door. '* Here I'm just 
back from my run, and have got orders to take an extra freight 
up the branch to-night, which means only four hours' sleep, if I 
get any. But that isn't the trouble ; Dunn's sick, and not fit 
to be out of bed, much less at work. I can't get another man 
before morning, so you see how it is. Will you fire this trip 
for me ? ' ' 

**0f course I will!" exclaimed Roy. ''It's just what I 
want. Hooray!" 

He rushed about to get his cap, overalls and heavy coat. 
Hal smiled at the boy's excitement. 

"You won't be quite so chipper by the time we get to 
Silverton," said he. ''It's hard, rough work enough when 
you have to keep at it steadily, even for a strong boy like 
you. It isn't like taking a turn at the shovel whenever you 
fancy." 
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'*Well, I can go and will," declared Roy, following his 
brother toward the station, * * and when I get too tired or lazy to 
work my passage, I want to be put off." 

A few minutes later the freight train pulled out of the yard. 
There were only three cars, and Hal grumbled to himself that 
it wasn't worth the trouble it caused. This seemed to be the 
opinion of the conductor, also, who wore a remarkably gloomy 
countenance and appeared to be much out of humor, although 
he said nothing whatever. 

The Silverton branch ran through an almost uninhabited 
country to a large mining settlement some thirty miles from the 
junction. 

The single track was shut in by thick woods on both sides, 
throughout the greater part of the distance, and was conse- 
quently far from presenting any objects of interest along its 
way. But Hal Kinsley did not find fault with it on that score. 
He had no grade crossings, switches nor signals to watch, no 
stray cows nor reckless men to avoid running over, and no other 
trains to bother him. 

**If railroading was always like this," he remarked at the 
end of a few miles, "there would be a good many less accidents, 
and a good many more engineers dying of old age. But still, 
there's always a drawback somewhere." 

**I don't see any now," Roy objected, between two 
shovelfuls. 

** You will, though, before we've gone much farther. Look 
at all this smoke ! It means that the woods up the line are on 
fire, and that we shall have to run in a smother so thick that 
we shan't be able to see our smoke-stack half the time." 

Just then a man came scrambling over the tender into the 
cab. It was the conductor, Tom Brainerd, who looked even 
more dejected than when they started. 

** Bad night, isn't it, Kinsley? " said he, staring through the 
front windows down the smoky vista made by the road, now 
rapidly growing dim in the twilight. "That fire was working 
toward the line when I came down this morning. We shall run 
pretty close to it, I'm thinking, for it shows a light already." 
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He pointed to a place where, in the distance, the darkening 
sky was stained with a dingy red glow, which pulsated and 
flushed as the aurora does on a cold winter night. 

''Well, what if we do?*' returned Hal, indifferently. **It 
isn't the first time we've seen a brush fire. Don't you remember 
last fall; down on the southern branch, when we — " 

**Yes, yes, I remember that well enough!" snapped the 
conductor, in an irritated manner, **but there's some difference 
between then and now, I can tell you. If we get through all 
right, it'll be because — " 

He stopped short in what he had been about to say, took 
another long stare ahead, and then, without speaking again, 
climbed back over the tender, swung himself upon the first car, 
and disappeared. 

** What's got into Tom Brainerd to-night?" said Hal. "I 
never saw him this way before. If I didn't know he never 
touches a drop, I should say he'd been drinking; but that 
can't be." 

During the next half-hour Brainerd repeatedly appeared on 
the top of the car, gazing toward the rapidly increasing light 
ahead. The occasional glare from the furnace door showed 
the same anxious, alarmed expression upon his usually stem 
face. 

The cars were so few that he had no brakeman with him. 
This fact might account for his restlessness, since it obliged him 
to keep watch of the train ; but why did he come here ? He 
could have kept watch as well from his proper position in the 
lookout on the rear car. 

"What can be the trouble with him?" Hal asked, when 
Brainerd appeared for the tenth time above them. " He seems 
to be terribly afraid of that fire ; but I can't see why he should 
be scared." 

The train, making good time, had half finished its journey. 
The smoke had become so thick that nothing could be seen a 
rod away, and through it came the intermittent, nearing flashes 
of the great fire. 

The air grew hot, and little drifts of ashes formed against 
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the projecting parts of the locomotive. Sparks and dead 
cinders rattled against the cab windows. 

**We are running right into it," said Hal, coughing and 
wiping his inflamed eyes upon his coat-sleeve, without removing 
either hand from the machinery. 

* * And it looks to me as if it was sweeping up on both sides 
of us,'* added Roy. *'Is there any danger, Hal?'* 

**N-no," answered the engineer; "that is, not unless the 
heat warps the rails, which isn't probable, for the roadway is 
too wide for that. We'll blister our paint a trifle, and maybe 
have to put out a blaze or two on the cars, but that'll be all. 
I've been in just such places before." 

A few minutes passed, and then, as if a curtain had been 
drawn away, the smoke disappeared and the train plunged into 
relatively clear air, between two lines of flaming trees which 
sent up great gushes of fire under the hurrying clouds of black 
vapor that they rolled into the sky. ' 

As far down the track as one could see, away to the 
vanishing point where the two burning fronts of the forest 
seemed to join, it was the same. 

''Whew!" exclaimed Hal. ''This is a scorcher! I'll let 
her out a bit, and make a rush through it." 

Just then Brainerd leaped into the cab. 

"What are you doing, Kinsley?" he shouted. "You are 
not going on ? " 

"Going on?" gasped Hal, utterly amazed. "Of course 
I'm going on. I'm not afraid of a little fire, I hope; but, by 
George, Tom Brainerd, I believe you are! " 

"Reverse, quick, man, and back us out! " said Brainerd, in 
a harsh, vehement voice, seizing the engineer's arm with both 
hands. "Yes, I'm afraid ! Reverse her, I tell you! " 

Hal pushed the conductor aside with a thrust of his strong 
elbow. "Don't you know better than that? " cried he, angrily. 
"What's the matter with you, Tom Brainerd. You act like a 
crazy man ! " 

"I'll be a dead one, and you and the boy, too, if you don't 
back out!" persisted Brainerd. "Do you know what we've 
got for freight ? ' ' 
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Hal and Roy looked at him, half-frightened. He had 
certainly lost his senses, they thought. 

*' No, and I don't care ! '' said Hal. ** But what is it? " 

** Blasting powder! " screamed the conductor. 

* * What ? ' * cried the brothers together. 

** Yes, tons of it for the Silverton mines. And the handlers 
loosened the staves of two or three kegs when they loaded it, so 
that there's loose powder scattered all about the next car! '* 

Kinsley pulled the throttle wide open. 

** Sit down, Tom! " he commanded, calmly, without looking 
at the conductor. **We can't go back! The fire's all along 
that way by this time. We must put her through. Coal up, 
Roy, but not too much. Quick, boy! " 

When, in a position of peril, a determined, strong-willed 
man makes up his mind to a certain course, there is something 
about him which makes all others yield to his plans. Brainerd 
did not attempt to assert his authority over the train, but sat 
perfectly still, his fists clenched, his eyes set. Roy, pale-faced 
but steady, fed the fire-box as if he were a part of the 
machinery. 

The engine leaped and bounded under Hal's hard driving, 
crashing and rattling so fiercely that the roaring flames on 
either side sent no sound to the ears of those in the cab. 

Suddenly Brainerd sprang up, took a spare shovel, some 
cotton waste and a bucket of water, and left the cab. Roy, 
turning, saw him on the top of the freight car, scraping off the 
sparks and swabbing out the little fires which started upon the 
dry boards of the roof. 

** Tom's a brave fellow,' said Hal. ** It was the worry and 
dread that made him weaken. You see he knew what this fire 
was, and knew what he had got to carry through it if he met it. 
But he's all right from this on." 

Hal had momentarily taken his eyes off the track while 
saying this. When he turned them back he gave a nervous 
start, and then, seizing the whistle-cord, signalled ''Down 
brakes!" while with the other hand he closed the throttle. 

** Jump, Roy, and put on our brake back there ! " 
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A great burning tree lay across the rails ahead. Even while 
Roy threw his weight on the brake, he was thinking, ** What 
shall we do now? '* and before he had finished turning the iron 
wheel he had thought. 

The drag and jar behind showed that Brainerd, obeying 
Hal's signal, was setting the car-brakes, and soon, the reduced 
speed allowing it, Hal reversed. 

The locomotive, sliding and grating along, came slowly to a 
stand some yards from the blazing obstruction. 

Before the train stopped Roy had opened his knife and cut 
away the leather curtain which closes the back of every engine 
cab. Rolling up the curtain, he plunged it into the water-tank, 
drew it out dripping wet, threw it over his shoulders, and with 
an axe in his hand, jumped down and ran forward toward 
the tree. 

Now he felt the heat as he had not felt it before, when under 
cover and fanned by the current of air made by the speed at 
which they had moved. The hot atmosphere struck through 
the soaked leather, and on his bare hands it was like glowing 
iron. 

Roy chopped blindly on, and as he did so, he wondered 
confusedly whether he could hold out long enough to finish his 
task, and if he could, how the ponderous severed trunk might 
be moved off the track. All the time he had in mind the 
terrible contents of those tinder-box cars, now standing motion- 
less beneath a shower of sparks. 

"It's all up with us, I guess!" he thought, still swinging 
the axe. 

A voice came faintly to him from the rear. It was HaPs. 

"Comeback, Roy!" 

With one final blow he felt the tree-trunk break. Then he 
somehow managed to stagger to the side of the engine, and his 
brother lifted him on board. 

"I can do the rest," said Hal. 

He turned on the steam, backed some distance, and then 
ran full tilt at the divided tree. 

The pilot caught it, tossed it aside, and it fell end over end 
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into the ditch. Once more the train flew on with wide-open 
throttle. 

The smoke came down again; the fire receded into the 
woods; the scorching heat diminished. As the train, leaping 
out of the forest into the cleared land around Silverton, drew 
up at the little station, Roy, who had Iain exhausted on the 
footboard ever since his brother had pulled him up, looked up. 
He saw Tom Brainerd coming in, black, blistered, and without 
a particle of hair, eyebrows, or moustache remaining. 

"Well, boys," said he, cheerfully, "the fast powder freight's 
on time ! ' ' 

It was ahead of time, too, but in a badly damaged condition. 
The engine's gay paint and varnish were peeling off in great 
flakes, and the bright brasswork was tarnished and blackened. 
The seared, charred cars were wonders to look at, especially 
when one thought what they held. 

Tom Brainerd must have worked desperately all the time 
the train was in the burning forest, in order to save them. 

"Well, I did jump around rather lively," Tom admitted, 
"but it was no more than right for me to pay for my scare 
somehow, ' ' 

Hal was the same as ever. The only praise he gave Roy 
was contained in one remark, but this remark conveyed the 
greatest compliment he could bestow. 

"You'll make a railroad man some day, sonny," was what 
he said. Manley H. Pjkb. 




The Strike at Elm Hollow. 

We were sitting on the piazza in the twilight of a warm 
summer day, which we had spent in visiting a large manufac- 
tory in a neighboring city. One of the foremen in this 
establishment, a fine, manly young fellow, Joe Jamieson by 
name, was a favorite in my uncle's family, and always acknowl- 
edged a great indebtedness to my cousins Robert and Edward 
for his start in life. 

I had seen Jamieson so often, and heard his name spoken 
with so much consideration, that I was curious to know the 
story of his life. To-night, in reply to my questions. Cousin 
Ned gave me this account of it : 

'* Five years ago this summer we had our great Elm Hollow 
strike. I suppose you never saw a report of that in the 
papers ? ' * 

**No," I replied. ** What in the world could any one find 
to strike about in this out-of-the-way place ? " 

'* It was a school strike," said Ned. ** We had an excellent 
teacher that summer, and as there were no more than thirty 
scholars, we had a chance to do some pretty good work. 

** Our teacher. Miss Ward, had taught the school for a year, 
and we thought there was no one like her. She took a great 
deal of pains, and helped us in every way she could. 

"Our class, the first one, was composed of five boys. We 
were doing well in our studies, but we were not wise enough to 
appreciate it. 

*' We were studying history and civil government, and Miss 
Ward encouraged us to read the newspapers and keep informed 
about public events. She would take a few minutes occasionally 
to ask us questions about what we had read, and explain 
matters which we did not understand. In this way we learned 
a great deal about what was happening in the world. 

' ' That summer the papers seemed to be full of accounts of 
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Strikes. There were great strikes in one pliace, and lockouts 
in another, with workmen combined against employers, and 
employers against workmen. 

** One day, after eating our lunch, the boys of our class were 
all lying on the grass, discussing the latest news about the 
strikes. 

*' *I say, fellows,' said Harry Rogers, 'here we are shut up 
by ourselves in this little out-of-the-way place, where nothing 
ever happens to 'liven a fellow up. Let's do something 
the way they do it in the rest of the world. Let's have a 
strike!' 

' * * What are you going to strike about ? ' asked Fred 
Andrews. 

***Oh, well put in a petition,' said Harry, 'and if it isn't 
granted, we'll march out in a body. That's the way they 
always do.' 

* * * What shall we petition for ? ' 

** * Oh, longer noonings, for one thing.' 

** * And to have school dismissed earlier,' said another boy. 

** * And for shorter algebra lessons, this warm weather,' said 
another. 

'*That afternoon Jack Bums wrote out the 'petition,' and 
each one signed it. I don't remember all our demands, but we 
wanted the morning recess lengthened to half an hour, the 
nooning to an hour and a half, and the day's session shortened 
by half an hour. We gave up the afternoon recess. So much 
for hours. 

*' In regard to work, in warm weather the lessons were to be 
shortened, and algebra never to exceed five problems ; and we 
were to be allowed to study out of doors when we wished. 

* * The paper closed with the statement that if our requests 
were not all granted by Thursday — that day was Tuesday^ we 
should leave school in a body. It was important that we 
should go out ' in a body.' That phrase always occurred in the 
reports of strikes. 

"We knew that the trustees, as well as our parents, were 
not a little proud of their first class, and we thought that, in 
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their anxiety to keep us in the school, they would do almost 
anj^hing we might ask. 

**It was, therefore, with a good deal of confidence, that, 
after school, we handed the paper to Miss Ward. She merely 
bowed, and laid it on her desk without looking at it. Nothing 
remained for us but to file out. 

**A11 the next day we were in a fever of excitement, but 
Miss Ward said nothing, though when we had our * history 
talk ' she spoke of a strike which had been especially disastrous 
to the strikers. Their employers had refused to take them 
back, and their families were in want. 

** Thursday morning, just before school was called, we 
asked Miss Ward if our demands were to be granted. She 
replied that, having no authority herself to change the hours, 
she had sent our petition to the trustees, and as she had heard 
nothing from them, the school would go on as before. 

*' Perhaps the trustees might come during the morning. 
We gave them the benefit of the doubt, and decided to stay 
until recess. 

''Recess came, but no trustees. Then we went to . Miss 
Ward and told her that, while we had nothing against her, we 
must leave the school, as the trustees had not acceded to our 
demands. She talked to us, and tried to convince us that we 
were taking a very foolish step ; but when the bell rang, we did 
not go in. 

** We had been lying on the grass just across the road, for a 
time, joking and telling stories, when I noticed that Jack was 
looking at the schoolhouse in a wistful way, and was not 
listening to the talk. 

** * Sorry you struck, Jack? ' I asked in fun. 

***Yes,* he said, springing to his feet, *I am! I know it 
seems mean for me to go against you boys, especially when I 
wrote the petition, but I believe we'd better give it up and go 
back to school. I'm sorry, boys, but Pm going back, anyhow.' 

** He picked up his hat and dinner-pail. 

**Jack and I were of the same age and had always been 
good friends. His ' treachery * made me angry. I am afraid I 
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Spoke pretty harshly to him, and so did the other boys; but he 
kept on. 

' ' There were only four of us now, but we agreed to * stick 
it out.* 

* * The next morning Rob and I made no movement towards 
getting ready to go to school, after breakfast. 

'' * Aren't you going to school, boys? * father asked. 

** * No, sir,' I said. ' We are out on a strike.' 

'' ' Oho ! ' said he. * Then the strike came off, did it? How 
many of you are out ? ' 

** ' Four,' said Rob. 'Jack Bums didn't have spunk enough 
to stay in it.' 

*'*Well,' said father, *I am inclined to think Jack has as 
much spunk as any of you. He certainly has more sense.' 
With that, he turned and walked away. 

** Later in the day, Rob and I met Fred and Harry, and we 
all decided not to speak to Jack. Poor Jack ! He felt pretty 
sore when we passed him that day without paying any attention 
to him, though he tried hard not to show it. It was a little 
hard, too, to crush him in that way, but we felt that it had to 
be done. 

**Well, Monday morning came, and that's where Joe 
Jamieson's part of the story begins. Joe's parents had been 
very poor and had never got ahead in the world. They died 
when Joe was very young and left him to take care of himself. 

**He wasn't very strong, but he had grit, and that helped 
him. He worked around for different farmers, and though 
there was some talk at first about sending him to the poorhouse, 
when he showed that he could take care of himself they let 
him do so. 

**He had been working two years for father, and was a 
great overgrown, awkward fellow, but a steady workman and 
always so good-natured that we all liked him. 

** That morning at the breakfast table, father asked: 
' Is the strike still * ' on, » ' boys ? ' 
Yes, sir,' we both answered very promptly. 

'' ' You don't intend to go back to school, then? ' 
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* * We said that we proposed to stay out till our petition was 
granted. 

** Father didn*t speak for a few minutes; then he turned 
to Joe. 

'' *Joe,' he said, 'how would you like to go to school?' 

*'Joe started, grinned and looked greener than ever, but 
said nothing. He thought father was making a joke at his 
expense ; and Rob and I thought so, too, and were considerably 
amused until he went on. 

'*'Well!' father continued, *when you finish your break- 
fast, Joe, you can change your clothes and get ready for school.* 

** You ought to have seen Joe then ! If he wasn't surprised 
I never saw any one who was. 

**' But what about the work, Mr. Howard?' he stammered. 

** * The boys will do that,' father said. 

**'Why, father!' said Rob, 'you don't expect Ned and me 
to do farm work ? ' 

'''Why not?' father asked. 'I've fed and clothed you, 
and hired Joe to do the work that you might have time for 
something else. In return I have asked that you attend school 
and do the best you can in your studies. Now you refuse to do 
that any longer. If Joe, here, is willing to go to school and 
do what I expected you to do, why, I'm willing to give him the 
chance. Turn about is fair play, and I shall expect you and 
Ned, between you, to do the work that Joe would do. 

"'Remember,' he continued, 'I have let you make your 
own choice in this matter of the strike, and haven't tried to 
coerce you. Miss Ward reasoned with you, and did her best 
to make you see how foolish your act was, but you refused to 
listen. 

' ' ' Now there is no more to be said about it one way or the 
other. The matter is settled. 

" * I think you are both old enough to use your own judg- 
ment, so I have let you follow your own course. But now, if I ^ 
am to support you longer, and you refuse to repay me in the 
way I wish, it's only fair you should make some other return.' 

"By that time there was a big lump in my throat, and I 
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wished the strike had never been thought of. I guess Rob did, 
too, for he was staring hard at his plate. 

** I looked at mother, but she said nothing. 

** After breakfast Rob and I went upstairs, put on our old 
clothes without a word, and went out to work. In addition to 
Joe, father kept another man, so the hardest of the labor did 
not fall to us, though what did was quite hard enough to make 
the days seem very long. 

* * Joe had his share of discomfort, too ; shut up indoors all 
day, and obliged to be in classes with much-younger children. 
Besides all this, he had never learned to apply himself, and for 
a while he made but little progress. 

** However, as time went on he improved. Miss Ward was 
very kind to him, and he was determined to succeed, if only 
*to please Mr. Howard.' 

* * At first Joe was ashamed to come to Rob and me for 
help in his studies, but before long Rob offered to assist him. 
After that we both took a hand, and he improved fast. All 
this time he helped us with the farm work at night and in the 
morning. 

** Those were very long days that we spent at the farm work. 
Our hands were made sore with pitchforks, and our legs ached 
pitifully every night. We began to talk in a furtive, half- 
ashamed way at first, and then openly of surrendering. 

* * We had been working about two weeks when we went to 
father one evening and told him that we should like to go back 
to school. 

** * But how about Joe? ' he asked abruptly and in surprise. 

** We had not thought about the injustice of taking Joe out 
of school now. We said no more. 

** We did a good deal of. thinking in those days, however. 
We wondered at first why Harry Rogers didn't come to see 
us; but one day we heard that Harr>''s father had set him to 
work on the farm, too. 

** Jack kept right on at school, but now he avoided us so as 
not to give us another chance to snub him. I wished a good 
many times that I had stood by him, as I had always done 
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before. When I thought of all the ill-natured and cruel things 
I said the afternoon he went back to school, I thoroughly 
despised myself. 

**One afternoon when I was driving in the wagon, whom 
should I see ahead of me but Jack, walking slowly along with 
his head down, and looking forlorn enough. I made up my 
mind to speak to him and see if he was willing to forgive and 
forget, though I would not have blamed him if he were not. 
He was going the same way I was, and didn't see me till I 
drove along beside him. Then he looked up. 

**His face flushed and he turned his head away quickly, 
pretending not to see me. Something stuck in my throat, but 
I managed to say, * Hello, Jack ! ' 

** It was pretty feeble, but he heard it, and looked up with a 
quick, 'Hello, Ned!' 

**I stopped the horse and asked him if he didn't want to 
ride. He looked at me steadily for a minute, and I stammered 
out: 

** ' It's pretty warm to walk, Jack, — and — it's very lonesome 
riding alone.' 

** * All right,' said he, and climbed in. 

** It didn't take us very long to make up, you may believe. 
After that he used to come often to see us, and would help us 
with our books, for we were trying to study when we had time. 

**When the school term ended Joe worked on the farm 
again. Miss Ward was to be married in the autumn, and 
although the trustees urged her to remain, she was obliged to 
give up her position. So our parents decided that we had 
better go to the academy at Kingsport. 

* * When we came to take our entrance examination we found 
cut how much we had lost by our strike. While the rest of us 
had to join the class in elementary Latin, Jack went into an 
advanced class; and that's the reason he's a year ahead of 
Rob, Harry and me in college. 

** After the fall work was done Joe went back to school, and 
continued there, working at home nights and mornings until 
the spring work began on the farm. Father encouraged him 
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to g:o ahead, and the next fall offered to send him to the 
Kingsport academy for two years. Joe accepted the offer, and 
did some very good work at the academy. He isn't exactly 
brilliant, and would never be likely to carry off many honors 
for scholarship, but what he does, he does well. 

"When the two years were over he decided to become a 
mechanic, and got a place in the factory at Kingsport. He has 
been promoted once or twice already, and a short time ago a 
member of the firm told father that he was one of the best men 
they had. He did not give up trying to learn when he left 
school ; he studies the structure and uses of materials and 
machinery as closely and patiently as he did his books. The 
firm mean to promote him as fast as he shows himself capable. 

"Joe insisted on repaying to father the amount of all his 
expenses while he was in school. He is devoted to all of us, 
and always declares that if Rob and I had not gone on a strike 
that summer he would never have been where he is." 

"So your strike," said I, "did some good after all?" 

"Yes — to Joe," said Ned. "But it left us one class behind 
at college. It gave us a very good lesson, to be sure, and 
hardened our muscles; but that was because father was wise 
enough to turn our folly to our own advantage." 

Glenn Holley. 




A Boy in Gray. 



The war was over; the soldiers were going home. 

As the United States transport boat Sultana pulled heavily 
against the current of the Mississippi, the blue-coated veterans 
on her decks waved their caps and shouted back to the blue- 
coated veterans still waiting on the shore, '* Hurrah for home ! '* 

Colonel Blakemore waved and shouted with the rest, but 
there was a visible twitching of his iron-gray moustache, and a 
tremor in the voice that had been so often heard in the roar of 
battle. ''Hurrah for home!" There was in the words some- 
thing that made them hard for him to say. 

From hurricane deck to hull the Sultana was crowded, 
almost packed, with shouting, cheering, huzzaing soldiers, 
many of whom were but just released from imprisonment, and 
all of whom were excited with the air of freedom and the joy of 
going home. 

One of the boat hands, a sun-browned, muscular young 
fellow, made his way with difficulty between them, dragging a 
heavy coil of rope. He wore an old suit of Confederate gray. 

* ' Hello, Johnny Reb ! ' ' cried one of the soldiers. 

** Why don't you cheer, John?" asked another. **Off with 
that head-piece and hurrah for home ! ' ' 

Suiting the action to the word, the excited soldier knocked 
off the old gray cap. With a look of hatred, the young boat 
hand dropped his rope and turned on his tormentor ; but before 
he had time to speak, Colonel Blakemore was on the spot, 
apologizing for the rudeness of the soldier. Then with his left 
hand — the right was gone — the colonel picked up the cap and 
returned it to its owner. 

As the boy passed on, the colonel noticed that the cap, old 
and weather-stained as it was, had been a costly one in its time, 
and that the jacket, though worn out at the elbows and much 
too short at the wrists, was made of the finest cloth. 
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It was not hard to guess that in the happier days of the 
Confederacy his parents had given to this boy, too young then 
to be a soldier, a full suit in imitation of the Confederate 
uniform, either to gratify a whim of his own, or to please the 
fancy of a fond mother.. Colonel Blakemore divined the truth 
at a glance. 

He saw the boy occasionally during the slow trip up from 
Vicksburg, and soon became conscious of a growing interest in 
him, and a wish to talk with him. The colonel pitied the 
young Southerner, who, though performing the hard service of 
a deck hand, still held himself proudly aloof from the victorious 
Union soldiers. 

The opportunity to speak with him came one night when a 
cutting east wind had driven the soldiers from the most exposed 
quarter of the vessel. Colonel Blakemore, with his warm coat 
closely buttoned, was pacing the eastern guard, when he noticed 
the boy in the old gray jacket standing alone, looking down at 
the dark river as it flowed away southward. " What a splendid 
head he has!" the colonel mused. ''It makes me think of 
Harry's. 

The colonel stepped forward and held out his hand. *'I 
wish you would let me keep you company- for a little while," he 
said. ** You remind me of a son I left at home four years ago, 
never to see again." 

It was a frank appeal to the boy's sympathy, and it went to 
his heart. He grasped the hand held out to him, silently ; but 
the colonel glided smoothly into conversation by asking about 
the points they were passing. 

**I am sorry," said the boy, **not to be able to tell you, but 
this is my first trip up." 

* * You are new to the water then ? ' ' 

* * New to the river, but I was raised on the Gulf, and am at 
home on salt water — in it, rather. Mother used to say I would 
be amphibious if I were just a little less aquatic." 

He smiled at the remembrance of the jest, but there was 
something in the way he spoke the words, ** Mother used to 
say," that told Colonel Blakemore that the mother was gone. 
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For a moment there was silence, which the bursts of song 
and laughter from the soldiers quickly interrupted. 

''They are beside themselves with the joy of going home/' 
said the colonel. 

The boy made a quick gesture toward the land. ** I wonder 
if the thought of the ruined homes they leave behind them 
makes them any happier? *' he said, bitterly. 

' * I hope not, but we look upon such things as a part of 
the fortunes of war." 

''Excuse me, sir; I forgot you were one of them. You 
seem so different! Perhaps you can even understand how I 
feel ! ' ' 

' ' Yes ; suffering makes us quick to understand each other. 
That is the good in it, I suppose. There are desolate homes in 
the North as well as the South. Not all of us return to what 
we left. I left a happy household to await my coming ; I go 
back to one delicate child, a little daughter, who hardly 
remembers me. It was less hard to bear while I was in active 
service, but now that I have nothing else to think of — " 

"Nothing to think of!" exclaimed the boy. "If we had 
been victorious, that thought alone would be enough. Even as 
it is, we grudge nothing we have given." 

' ' You talk like a soldier, ' ' said the colonel. 

"I am a soldier's son," the boy replied, proudly, "and 
though I was only a boy, I might have borne arms and served 
my country ; but I had promised father I would never leave my 
mother." Then after a pause he went on: "But she left me, 
and I have no one, not one, who ever cared for me, and only 
the memory that all was lost, nothing gained." 

*' You may live to think otherwise." 

**I would rather die now." 

*' You misunderstand me. I don't mean you will ever think 
differently of the South, or those who fought for her, but you 
will come to see that all is not lost to her. Young man, I envy 
you the possibilities of your future. But I must not keep you 
standing here in the wind. Perhaps we will have a talk 
to-morrow. Good-night." 
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** Good-night, sir/* 

The boy stood alone, thinking a few moments after his new 
friend had left him. Then he abruptly turned and followed the 
colonel to his little state-room near the stem of the steamer, 
and knocked at the door. 

Colonel Blakemore had not retired, and bade the boy enter. 
He started slightly at the abrupt question : 

** Do you know, sir, that our boilers are considered unsafe?" 

** I did hear something to that effect," the colonel answered, 
**but I had given it no further thought." 

* * The engineer reported the condition of the machinery to 
your general in command, but he ordered us to go on.'* 

**Well, men will risk a good deal for the sake of getting 
home. I hope there is no danger. I wasn't much of a swimmer 
when I had two arms ; with only one I should go to the bottom 
surely. You may think from what I said to j^ou just now that 
I shouldn't mind being drowned, but I should. I don't want 
to leave my poor little Bessie alone in the world." 

*' That's a fine boy," the colonel continued, speaking to 
himself, when the door had closed, "and well-bred. One 
doesn't need to be told what kind of parents he had." 

He threw himself on his bed, thinking he would get up 
directly and look about ; but weariness overcame him, and in a 
few minutes he was asleep. 

His next impression was of something that seemed to lift 
the boat in mid-air, and hurl it back upon the water with 
terrific force. Even in his sudden awakening, he knew what 
it meant; and with one bound, he was at the outer door of his 
state-room. 

It was fast and refused to yield. He turned to the door 
opposite, opened it, and recoiled. Cabin and forecastle were 
gone, and down in the deep hull nothing was to be seen but 
smoke and flame — nothing to be heard but groans and cries. 

Shutting the door upon this horror, he was again at the 
outer door; and, through the narrow ventilator above it, 
discovered that a mass of debris from the upper deck was 
banked against it, almost to the top. 
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To cut out a panel with one hand and remove this rubbish 
was a desperate chance for life. But desperation imparts a 
strength of its own. Taking his sword from the comer of his 
state-room, he struck three blows upon the door and forced an 
opening, through which he saw that some one was already 
working at the heavy mass which made him a prisoner. Then 
he caught a glimpse of the old gray cap he had picked up from 
the floor and returned to its owner. 

How the boy worked ! Hope revived in Colonel Blakemore's 
breast. Hope to escape a horrible death, hope to live for his 
child, and hope to serve this gallant youth. 

This was only for one instant; then there was a shivering 
and plunging which told him that the remnant of the wreck 
was going to pieces. 

"Save yourself!" he cried to the boy. "Leave me, and 
jump into the water ! ' ' 

There was no reply. The young athlete had no strength to 
waste in words. His firm lips were pressed together, and the 
deep breath came and went through his dilated nostrils. He 
was pulling and prying at a heavy beam that lay diagonally 
across the door. 

"Leave that!" commanded the colonel. " Into the water ! 
Quick ! " 

A sudden lurch of the vessel threw him, headlong, against 
the now yielding door. For a moment he was unconscious; 
then the shock of a plunge into cold water revived him. He 
became aware that a hand held him and was dragging him 
away from the eddies made by the sinking wreck. 

Darkness was over everything. The flames had gone out 
in the black water, where hundreds of drowning men still 
struggled for life. 

"Put your hand on my shoulder and keep your head up." 

He knew the voice, though it came in short, quick gasps. 
Lifting his own voice above the roar of the water, the colonel 
cried, "Leave me, and save yourself! I have commanded, 
now I implore, for God's sake leave me." 

" You can't swim ! " 
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** But I can die, boy. I am a soldier.** 

**And I'm a soldier's son. There, put your hand on my 
shoulder, so; keep your head up and remember Bessie — the 
little girl alone in the world ! " 

He did remember her with all a father's love and duty, and 
beside her image in his heart he registered a vow that if he 
lived, his life would be not more for her than for this boy, the 
son of a dead foeman. 

There was little he could do to help himself, but every 
energy of mind and body was bent on making the burden as 
light as might be for the bold swimmer. He would willingly 
have withdrawn his hand and gone down into the water, 
leaving the swimmer free, but for the certain knowledge that 
the boy would spend his strength in an effort to recover him. 

The wind was high and the water rough, but the battle was 
for life — for two lives, and with strong, steady strokes the 
courageous boy made his way against the heavy odds. 

How long this lasted Colonel Blakemore did not know. He 
knew that groaning, gasping, sinking men were left behind 
them, that a few strong swimmers, unencumbered, passed them, 
and then — something hard and heavy struck them. That 
was all. 

When life and consciousness came back, the sun, just risen, 
was shining brightly on the shore and upon the broad, smooth 
surface of the river, where a thousand men had gone down. 
The colonel lay upon the sandy shore. The memory of the 
night came back to him with a rush. He put out his stiffened 
arm to find the boy. 

He was there, but he made no response to the touch. The 
colonel sprang to his knees. He had seen terrible sights upon 
the battlefield; but never had he been so moved as by the 
sudden fear that this brave boy had saved his life at the 
sacrifice of his own. 

There was a deep cut on the boy's head, from which it was 
not hard to read the story of what had happened. A floating 
timber had stunned him, Blakemore ; had it killed the boy, his 
benefactor, whose very name he should never know ? 
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Staggering and stiff, the colonel got upon his feet. He 
looked about him, in a daze, as if for help. In the distance, to 
the northward, he saw a little group of men, crouching on the 
bank. Evidently he and his young rescuer had drifted a long 
way down the stream after they were struck. 

"Halloa! Halloa!" The colonel's shouts were weak 
indeed. And what use in calling, if the boy were already dead? 

He stooped again over the still body, and put his hand to the 
heart. There was a faint flutter; the boy was not yet gone. 
But there was no help at hand; no restoratives were within 
reach on that long, deserted shore. 

But the river was not long deserted, in those days when one 
crowded transport followed another. Scanning its broad surface 
once more, the colonel saw a long line of smoke to the south- 
ward, and, as he watched it, he saw that it approached slowly. 

The sight revived his own drooping strength. He called 
again to the group of men crouching on the shore above. 
Several of them joined him there, and one, at his command, 
took the boy's head upon his knee; and then the colonel 
swooned again. 

When he recovered consciousness once more, he was in the 

cabin of the large steamer upon which General D , with the 

rest of his command, had embarked. In a berth near by he 
found the boy. 

* 'He is just holding the little life that is in him, colonel," 
said the surgeon. **If he lives, it will be a matter of the 
vitality of youth and of careful nursing." 

The boy was on a long and involuntary journey to the 
North; and when, weeks afterward, he became strong enough 
to assert his own will, his knowledge of the tender ministrations 
which had nursed him back to life, and the strong affection that 
he had come to feel for Colonel Blakemore, almost as for a 
father, prevented him from turning his back on the man whose 
life he had saved and who had saved his. 

''If it is any satisfaction to you to know it, sir," he had 
said to Blakemore, almost as soon as he could speak, **My 
name is Harry, too.*' Mary B. Goodwin. 
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The Waumbek Boat -Race. 

We did not pay much attention to athletics at Waumbek 
Institute. We could not afford it. Most of us came from 
homes where a dollar must go a long way, and some of us even 
earned our own dollars as we went along. When a student 
pays his own way, he does not spend much of what he earns in 
preparing for college races. 

Of course we were interested in them and knew who were 
likely to win. We even had a baseball nine of our own, but it 
was always beaten in the annual match with the town boys. 
Occasionally the two lower classes would get up a rowing match, 
and we upper-class men would go down to the boat-house and 
applaud the winners, but we did not have a regular crew. 

So you may judge of our dismay when we of the senior 
class received a challenge from the Seniors of St. Andrews for 
a boat-race. St. Andrews is a fashionable school of rich men's 
sons from all over the country. The St. Andrews boys are 
devoted to athletics, but I do not know that their scholarship 
is higher than Waumbek's. If they had sent us a challenge 
to a debate, or for a contest in any scholastic matter, we should 
have met them fair-handed. But a boat-race ! 

We called a class-meeting at once. All knew that we could 
not row them. The question was, how to get out of it with 
least discredit to ourselves. We appointed a committee to 
draft a letter declining the challenge. 

It was while the members of the committee were out in a 
corner with their pencils in their hands and their heads down 
that Billy Peters rose. Billy is a first-rate fellow, but he has 
more muscle than head, so we thought then. 

" I should like to ask," said he, ** why we've got to decline 
this challenge? What's the reason we can't accept it and 
beat them?" 
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"We can accept the challenge and be beaten/' said 
Hendricks, the only fellow in the class who knew a straw 
about rowing. ** If you want to furnish money for a new boat 
and training-table and all the other expenses just to see the St. 
Andrews fellows row us out of sight, why, go ahead.'' 

** Why can't we row them out of sight ? " asked Peters. 

** Because we can't ! " declared Hendricks, flatly. ** They 
have a good shell to row and men trained to row it. We have 
nothing here except some scows and a river. They might as 
well send the challenge to the girls in town as to us." 

'* I don't think," said Billy, who, when he advanced an idea, 
stood by it, *'if they had sent it to the girls, the girls would 
sneak out without even trying." 

"Well," said Hendricks, by way of a poser, "how much 
will you contribute toward a shell ? " 

Billy searched gravely in all his pockets, and pulled out 
various things that were not money; but the cash was only 
fifteen cents. "You're quite welcome to that," he remarked, 
with a grand air. 

Just then Wilkins came in. Wilkins is a queer fellow, who 
leads the school easily in classics, but has to work for dear life 
to pass in mathematics. He is a long-legged fellow, a trifle 
stooping, and is just raising a mustache. He seldom attends 
class-meetings, and we were surprised when he came in. But 
when he heard what was going on, he rose up a little straighter 
than usual. 

* ' If this class declines a challenge from St. Andrews for 
fear of being beaten," he declared, " I shall at once leave this 
institution." 

Some of the boys laughed, but most of us rose to the 
solemnity in Wilkins' s demeanor. He was so much in earnest 
that the matter no longer appeared trivial. Wilkins had hardly 
taken his seat before Billy Peters was on his feet again. 

"Old Wilkie is right!" he shouted. "If we can't beat 
them, we can at least try." 

The class now became excited. All began to talk at once. 
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In the midst of it all Wilkins slowly stretched himself up 
again. 

**Mr. President!'' called he, twisting his mustache a 
little, as he was trying to learn to do when he wanted to 
be impressive. Hendricks was president, though he had 
forgotten all about it till he heard the solemn call of Wilkins. 

** Mr. Wilkins," announced he, as soon as he could pull his 
wits together. ** Class come to order! " he shouted, rapping 
on the back of a chair. '* Mr. Wilkins has the floor." 

*'I don't believe in crying before you're hurt," went on 
Wilkins. **I therefore move you, Mr. President, that this 
challenge be accepted ; that a crew be selected forthwith ; that 
a boat be ordered; that a training-table be hired, and that the 
crew begin practice at once." 

**Is that all?" asked Hendricks, with a sneer; but Billy 
Peters promptly seconded the motion. 

**It is moved and seconded," said Hendricks, "that this 
challenge be accepted ; that a crew be selected ; that a boat be 
ordered; that a training-table be hired, and that the crew begin 
practice at once. Remarks are now in order." 

To his surprise no one said a word. He had to go on. 

** All in favor of this little motion will please raise their — 
rise," he substituted. 

Billy Peters had been busily whispering to those nearest 
him, and although he was at the foot of the class in everything 
except physics, he evidently understood wirepulling. When 
Hendricks paused, Billy punched two or three fellows suggest- 
ively and rose. Those he had punched got up rather slowly. 

But Wilkins pulled out his long legs and rose up with such 
an air of its being the only right thing on earth to do, that the 
rest of us fellows could not sit still. By the time he got his head 
well up into the air and was twisting his mustache, everybody 
was moving, for no one wanted to be the last one up. 

**Well!" gasped Hendricks. ''You're the biggest set of 
idiots — " Then he remembered his duties as president, and 
declared the motion carried. 
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In an instant the class was in an uproar. But Billy Peters 
insisted that the whole matter was simple enough; and 
Wilkins, who until then had had a great contempt for Billy's 
scholarship, now sat at his feet in great respect, as Billy's 
quick mind worked out schemes for raising money. 

It resulted in Wilkins and Peters going around with a 
subscription paper; and as all the Waumbek people became 
greatly interested at once, and each gave something, the money 
was raised very soon. 

Hendricks was not enthusiastic, but he was a good fellow; 
and as he was the only one of us all who had ever pulled in a 
shell, we made him captain. 

He pulled stroke. Logan, a big, healthy chap, with 
muscles developed by woodchopping, pulled second. I was 
third, and Billy Peters was fourth. 

You should have seen Wilkins's face when it was settled. 

'' Why, Wilkie ! " laughed Hendricks. '' You didn't want 
to pull, did you ? Why, just look at your arm ! " 

Wilkins held out a member that looked like a jointed rod. 
Hendricks laid his fingers on the place where the biceps ought 
to be and wasn't. Then he bared his own arm; and Wilkins 
almost shed tears at the difference. He looked with envy at 
Billy Peters, and I really think that at that minute he would 
gladly have exchanged places with him, rank and all. 

One of the professors undertook to oversee our training- 
table. We had plenty of good, plain food — beef, bread and 
oatmeal. We easily went without pies, cake and tobacco. 

'' No candy ? " asked Billy, anxiously. He had the sweetest 
tooth in Waumbek. 

*' No, indeed ! " ordered the professor. 

'* I'll never be able to get past Fountain's the days he puts 
out fresh creams," Billy confessed. 

" Yes, you will ! " said Wilkins, grimly. " I'll walk down 
with you every day, to make sure," and although Billy groaned, 
Wilkins was as good as his word. Billy said afterward that he 
did not get as much as a peppermint until after the race. 
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We had good times training. It was fine out on the river 
those pleasant June days, with the song-sparrows and bobolinks 
singing and the swallows skimming the water. Hendricks 
made us work, though. He began pretty easy, but he had 
plainly quickened the time within a week. That was right ; 
and no matter how hard Hendricks was, we stood by him. He 
told us that was our only chance. 

" You must pull all together — you must be one machine," 




he would say. " No one is to consider himself at all." Then 
he would work us, up and down, back and forth. 

After we pulled together pretty well, he would speed us a 
little. He always brought us back tired, but never worn out; 
and then we would run up for a bath and come down to the 
table feeling like kings. And what appetites we had ! 

The only trouble was that, do our best, the fellows would 
want us to do a little better. Finally Hendricks had to cool 
them down. 

"Look here," said he, "you just stop nagging. You 
fellows agreed to be reasonable. You know as well as we do 
that we can't win. The only thing we can do is to make a 
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good fight. We are doing our best to do that. Possibly, 
with hard work, we may come within a boat's length of St. 
Andrews. If we do that you ought to be satisfied. If we 
should make it less, you ought to be proud. And if we should 
lap their boat, I should feel better than I expect to feel all the 
days of my life." 

After that the boys were more moderate ; but the girls in town 
made a lot of flags to wave in case we won, — just like girls ! 

Old Wilkins trotted around after us like a dog. He sat at 
our table, borrowed a boat, rowed out with us whenever he 
could, and avowed his hope of coming in as a substitute if 
either of us gave out. But exercise did not seem to make 
much difference-with that little arm of his ; and it was evident 
that Wilkins 's place was going to be on shore. His voice had 
good carrying qualities, anyway. 

The race was fixed for the twenty-fifth ; and the Saturday 
before, when we came up from the river, Hendricks turned 
around and gave us the first hopeful word he had spoken. 

*'Boys," said he, '* I think we're going to stand the St. 
Andrews Club a pretty good pull." 

Half the town were out to see us row on our last day of 
practice ! They all brought their watches to time us. Of 
course that was just the time that Hendricks took to slow us 
down and make us work, and break us up, and start us in 
again. He didn't keep us out long, and when the row was 
over and we were back in the boat-house we were about 
discouraged, and the crowd broke up in disappointment. But 
at supper-time, when no one was near the river, Hendricks 
called us back to the boat. 

" I don't want to give you much more," said he. ** But I 
should like to see if we can't make down to the bend of the 
river in better time than we've made yet." 

We understood. Each one of us laid out to do his best 
as part of the whole machine, never once thinking of himself. 
The boat sped through the water in fine shape, and we were 
sure we were doing better than we had ever done before. 
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Hendricks said not a word till we were on shore, but when 
he looked up from a glance at his watch his eyes were shining. 

**Now, boys/' said he, **if we can do as well as that 
to-morrow, we can keep pretty well alongside the St. Andrews 
men. I have heard that they are so confident of winning that 
they haven't trained down to form by a good deal. If that is 
so, we can make them hustle. But no one is to think of himself 
at all, but only of — " 

** We've heard that before," broke in Peters. 

** Well, see that you remember it," snapped Hendricks, and 
then we went up to supper. 

The twenty-fifth was a fine day. The St. Andrews boys 
came up on the noon train, and a committee from our class 
went down to meet them and do the honors. 

Our crew was to report at the boat-house at three o'clock. 
Hendricks made us keep quiet before that; no visiting, no 
running about, no talking. We were to stay in our rooms and 
mind our business. 

So we did. But we were all glad to get down to the 
boat-house at last. Wilkins went down with us because we 
couldn't keep him away, and he began giving us what he 
called points. 

** I was reading about a fellow," he related, "whose oar 
broke right in the middle of the race. And he dove out of the 
boat into the water so nicely that the boat never felt the shock 
at all, and the other fellers pulled in and won the race." 

** I catch on," said Peters. '* We all know what is expected 
of us." 

* * And I was reading somewhere else about a crew that 
had their boat upset by a sudden squall. Those fellows 
pushed their boat with one hand and swam with the other, 
and pushed their boat over the line and won the race ! ' ' 

** Must have been mighty near in when they upset," said 
Hendricks. ** I'll put you out, Wilkins, if you don't keep still." 

Wilkins rose and twisted his mustache with an offended air. 
** I'll go at once," he growled. But he went only as far as the 
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threshold, and there he sat down and stayed till we almost 
knocked him over when we pushed the boat off. 

Hendricks was cool when we took our places, but Logan 
was as pale as death. I don't know how I looked, but I know 
I felt queer at my stomach. But Billy Peters ! He kept up 
a string of jokes about everything, and even nodded to the 
president, who had come down to see us off. 

We pulled easily up to the judge's boat. The St. Andrews 
boys won the toss and took their position nearest the bank. 
We followed into line. We sat there an instant in dead 
silence, our oars raised, every nerve tense. 

But suddenly there came the clear, sharp crack of a pistol. 
Hendricks dropped his oar as if it had been connected by 
electricity. The rest of us followed, and we were off. 

The instant that my oar struck the water I felt better. 
Over and over again Hendricks had told us to row entirely 
within ourselves for the first half of the race. So we were 
rowing steadily and well together, and our shell was shooting 
cleanly through the smooth water. I did not even hear the 
shout of applause that went up from both banks as we sped off. 

The St. Andrews men made a beautiful start, too. After a 
few minutes* pull it was evident that they, too, were reserving 
themselves for the home-stretch. The two boats kept about 
abreast for the first half mile, and then St. Andrews began to 
forge slightly ahead. 

When they reached their stake buoy they rounded it easily, 
and settled down in splendid shape for the homeward pull. I 
think our buoy must have drifted and lengthened our distance 
by two or three yards. At any rate, when we came up into the 
homeward course St. Andrews was a full boat-length ahead. 

Hendricks had said that if we could keep as near to 
them as that we should do well. So I just lay down to my 
oar, determined to see the first sign Hendricks gave of 
quickening a little. 

But Hendricks kept the stroke down to that steady pull, 
pull, pull, and soon the St. Andrews boat was two lengths 
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ahead. After that I did not look again, but kept my eyes 
fixed on the back of Logan's mighty neck, where I ought to 
have been looking all the time. 

It seemed to me we pulled this way for hours. Then 
Hendricks quickened a little, and we knew the critical moment 
had come. 

" Pull, boys ! " ordered he, and pull we did. 

Slowly we closed up that awful gap. Then they spurted 
and opened it again. But our steady work was telling. We 
closed up the gap again, and finally began to lap their boat. 

Then all was misty about me, as I laid out every pound of 
strength on that wooden oar. When finally I heard a great 
shout and knew it was all over, one way or another. I was 
pretty well gone. 

Well, we won that race ! The St. Andrews boys had 
underestimated us, and had not trained fine enough. 

You should have seen Wilkins ! He forgot to twirl his 
mustache, and stood there on the bank whooping at the top of 
his voice. When we rowed back to the boat-house, his long 
legs went hurrying along the bank; and when we landed, he 
grabbed Billy Peters and hugged him. 

" I knew we should do it ! " he cried. 

" So did I ! " gasped BiUy. 

Caroline Hakwood Garland. 




The Adelphian Society. 

** Those in favor of this resolution will manifest it by saying 
*Aye,'" announced the president of the Adelphian Debating 
Society. A chorus of "Ayes" came from the lips of some 
forty boys and girls. 

*' Contrary-minded, * No.' " A dead silence prevailed. 

*'The resolution is unanimously adopted, and the secretary 
will make her record accordingly." 

The Adelphian Debating Society was identical with the 
Fairmount Free High School, an institution which had led a 
rather precarious existence for three years. The citizens of 
Fairmount were chiefly thrifty and intelligent farmers, who 
thought well of education and of other good things, but 
who certainly did not believe in wasting money. Many of 
them looked upon a high school as an expensive luxury, and 
the school had been established in the first instance only after 
a hard contest. 

At each succeeding town meeting the appropriation for 
continuing the school had been vigorously opposed, and this 
time there seemed to be little doubt that it would be defeated. 
Hard times were a little harder than usual, and taxes must be 
kept down. 

In short, the high school must go. So said this man and 
that man as the warrant for the March meeting was discussed, 
and so very loudly said Mr. Ephraim Billings, who employed 
some thirty men in his sawmill, and was supposed to have 
considerable influence in town affairs. But if there was opposi- 
tion to the school from outside, there was the utmost loyalty to 
it from within. Mr. Harding, the teacher, was called an odd 
genius by some of the townspeople, but his oddity was of a kind 
to benefit his pupils greatly. He was a student of nature as well 
as of books, and he was able to inspire, as well as to instruct. 
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At his suggestion the pupils had organized a debating 
society in connection with the school, and under his guidance 
the young members had made. excellent progress in speaking 
and in gaining a knowledge of parliamentary forms. 

The winter term of the school had closed a week before, and 
the teacher had gone to his home in a neighboring town, but 
the Adelphian Society was to have one more meeting. 

**What question shall we discuss?" the chairman of the 
executive committee had asked, as the programme was being 
arranged. 

** How would this do ? " ventured Fred Plummer. ** 'Resolved, 
That George Washington was a greater soldier than Napoleon 
Bonaparte.* " 

** Let's have something more practical," suggested Frank 
Howard, who was already quite a politician. "Something 
about silver coinage, for instance." 

** Oh, I have it ! " cried Estelle Manson, suddenly. *' If we 
want a practical question, why not take the one that we have 
all been talking about for a month ? It can read something 
like this : ' Resolved, That it will be a great shame if the town 
doesn't raise money for our high school.' " 

** But who would take the negative of that question ? " asked 
Charley Peters, doubtfully. 

** Why, we don't want any negative side. Let's see who can 
make the strongest argument for the affirmative," and Estelle's 
suggestion, with a slight verbal amendment, was agreed to. 

The meeting was held as usual in the high-school room. 
This was a large upper room in the old town-house, bare 
and unattractive originally, but made quite cheerful by the 
arrangement of tables, chairs and settees, to say nothing of 
elaborate trimmings of evergreen on the walls. 

After the important question had been discussed and 
recorded in the secretary's minutes, John Whitehouse rose 
solemnly and said, *'Mr. President, I move you, sir, that we 
do now adjourn." 

John was the oldest and largest of the boys, but he was not 
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gifted in speech, and bis sole contribution to tbe proceedings 
was the motion to adjourn. As a matter of courtesy that 
necessary motion was always left for him to make. After the 
adjournment the members of the society still lingered to talk 
things over informally. 

The thoughtful boy who talked less and was listened to 
more attentively than any of the others was Frank Howard. 
In worldly circumstances Frank was almost the poorest of 




the company. His father had been killed on the field of 
Gettysburg, and the small pension drawn by his mother was 
insuliGcient for the support of Frank and herself. The boy 
was now sixteen years of age and slightly built, but for several 
years he had worked for the neighboring farmers, except 
during the few precious months that he could devote to 
school. 

In spite of many enforced absences, be was by far the 
best scholar in each of his classes, and by common consent he 
ranked as the ablest debater in the Adelphian Society; but 
Frank had no thought of selfish pride in his scholarship, nor 
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of shame for his poverty, and was loved by all the honest, 
true-hearted boys and girls in the school. 

Quite a contrast to Frank Howard in many respects was 
Estelle Manson, the village storekeeper's daughter. She 
was not so brilliant a student, but her merry good-humor, her 
quick wit, and especially the novel plans she was always ready 
to suggest, made her a great favorite and a natural leader. 

**Yes," said Charley Peters, as the conversation around 
the stove progressed, **the high school question is all settled 
now as far as we are concerned, but, you see, the Adelphian 
Debating Society isn't the Fairmount town meeting. I 
understand that old Eph Billings — " 

**Come, Charley," interrupted Estelle, pleasantly, ''that 
isn't the way we talk here, you know." 

*'Beg pardon. I understand that Mr. Ephraim Billings 
says that he is going to let the meeting hear from him on the 
subject, and you know people generally listen to what he says, 
and the worst of it is that about forty or fifty men are sure 
to vote just as Mr. Billings talks, no matter which side he 
takes." 

'* Well, I just wish all the voters in town could have heard 
our discussion this evening ! " exclaimed Annie Hammond, the 
secretary of the society. " It seems to me that Frank Howard's 
speech alone was enough to convince anybody that the Free 
High School is a great benefit to the town." 

Frank blushed becomingly. 

** L^ok here ! " cried Estelle, suddenly. '* I have an idea ! 
Jimmy, please call the meeting to order again right away ! " 

James Burnham, the youth thus addressed, was at the 
moment engaged in cracking butternuts for the benefit of the 
company, but in obedience to Estelle's request he dropped 
the stove-poker, and stepping to the desk, took on at once the 
dignity belonging to the president of the Adelphian Society. 

When quiet was secured, Estelle took the floor. 

**Mr. President," she said, "I rise to make an important 
motion. This society has unanimously voted that the Free 
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High School ought to be continued. But as we all know, the 
fate of the school depends upon the vote next Monday. Now 
I think that we ought to let the town meeting know just how 
we feel about it. We might send in a petition, but I have 
thought of a better way. And I move, Mr. President, that this 
society authorize and instruct Mr. Frank Howard to attend the 
town meeting and present our views to the intelligent voters of 
this town." 

For a moment the proposition took every one's breath 
away. 

**Why, Estelle," began Frank, *'I couldn't do that! In 
the first place'; they wouldn't let — " 

"Mr. President," interrupted Estelle, **the gentleman on 
my left is out of order. He did not address the chair." 

" Mr. President," said a dark-eyed boy who was recognized 
by the chair as ''Mr. Plummer," ''I rise to second Estelle's 
motion — I mean the motion of the lady who has just sat 
down. I don't see why we shouldn't have a hearing in the 
town meeting. Of course we are not voters, but we are citizens 
of the town, and this question is of great importance to us 
and to others who may come after us. And I know that my 
learned friend on my right is just the one to represent us. I 
therefore second the motion, and," he continued, seeing that 
Frank was preparing to speak, ** I move the previous question, 
and that cuts off debate." 

The motion was put and carried with loud demonstrations 
of approval. 

" Make your motion, John," whispered Estelle, and a second 
adjournment was reached in due form. 

Frank tried to show his companions the absurdity of his 
attempting to speak in the town meeting, but it was of no avail. 

''Frank," said Estelle at last, "we as a society, and as a 
school, for that matter, have put our interests in your hands, 
and you're not the boy we have taken you for if you don't at 
least try to do something for us. Perhaps they won't let you 
speak, but I don't suppose they will bite you." 
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At that Frank said no more, but began to turn over in his 
mind the points of his speech. 

**You boys will all be at the town meeting, I suppose," 
said Nellie Banks. 

** Of course we shall ; we always go." 

** I wish we girls could go," sighed Nellie. ** I wish girls 
could ever go where things are going on, the same as boys 
can." 

** Yes, women's rights for me," chimed in P^stelle ; " but of 
course we can't go to the town meeting. I'll tell you what 
we will do, though ; we girls will all meet in this schoolroom 
next Monday. The town meeting will be right under us, and 
we shall be near the seat of war, at any rate." 

** Good idea," said Charley Peters. *' And once in awhile 
I'll report progress. I'll be your special correspondent on the 
spot. You won't need to come in the morning; they'll just 
elect their selectmen and town officers in the forenoon ; but 
you must all be on hand by two o'clock." 

When the girls reached the schoolroom on Monday after- 
noon they found, among other boys, Charley Peters anxiously 
waiting to display a certain mysterious contrivance of his. It 
consisted of a strong cord with a fish-hook attached to one end, 
and with a heavy piece of lead as a sinker. 

*' Girls," he explained, in his rapid manner, ** I said I'd be 
your special correspondent from the town meeting, and I've 
fixed it so that you can have despatches at any time. You can 
raise this window a little and one of you can stand near it and 
hold on to the cord. When the meeting begins I'll take my 
stand near the window down-stairs, and I'll write despatches 
on these pieces of paper and fasten them to the fish-hook and 
twitch the cord, and you can pull up. Catch the idea ?" 

The girls said that they caught the idea, and the boys 
started for the town meeting below. 

In a few minutes there came a twitch at the cord, and 
presently a despatch was taken from the fish-hook : 

* * Moderator has called meeting to order, and is reading 
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Article IV. : ' To see what action the town will take in regard 
to pay of town officers.' " 

'* That is not very important," remarked Estelle, "but it 
shows that the line is in working order." 

The business of the meeting dragged along rather slowly, 
but although for some time there was little of. interest to 
communicate, Charley's telegraph line was kept busy. 

* ' What do you suppose those boys are doing at that 
window?" one of the town constables asked another. 

*'Oh, it's only some of their tomfoolery," was the reply; 
** but they are not disturbing anybody." 

Despatch the fifteenth read as follows : 

'* They have just voted down Article XVIII.: * To see if 
the town will raise money to blast the ledge on the Goose Pond 
Road, so called.' Our article will come on in a few minutes. 
Frank is standing on one of the benches up in front. He is 
pretty white, but he has got his mouth shut tight. There will 
be no back out to him." 

"Article XX.," said the moderator, at length; "to see if 
the town will vote to raise money for a Free High School." 

" I move that we raise the sum of eight hundred dollars," 
said one man. 

" Second the motion," said another, and then the discussion 
began. 

Several short speeches had been made on each side of the 
question, with honors apparently about even, when Mr. 
Ephraim Billings took the floor. Mr. Billings was physically 
almost a giant, with a very strong will and a voice to match. 
In spite of his intense prejudices, he was at heart a generous 
man, and popular with his workmen and with the townspeople. 
He declared in trumpet tones that he believed in a common 
school education for all, but that he was against an uncommon 
education for a few, to be paid for by a town that was already 
groaning under the burdens of taxation. 

As he proceeded, Charley sent a most discouraging bulletin 
to the eager waiters in the room above : * * Mr. Billings is 
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making a powerful speech against us. He is hollering like a 
loon, and there is lots of applause. Looks bad for our side." 

A few minutes later this was the news : " Mr. Billings is 
done and Frank has begun." 




" Mr. Moderator ! " he gasped, the instant that Mr. Billings 
had concluded. 

The moderator, a kindly old gentleman who had served in 
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that capacity for many years, looked around, trying to find 
whence proceeded the unfamiliar voice. 

'* Mr. Moderator," repeated Frank. 

**Mr. — ah !" faltered the moderator. Realizing who had 
addressed the chair, he said, in mildly reproving tones, ** Look 
here, sonny, you mustn't interrupt the meeting, you know." 

Frank's face was very white ; his knees were trembling, and 
his voice did not seem to belong to him. But he manfully 
made another attempt : 

"Mr. Moderator, I am not a voter, but the pupils of the 
high school have requested me to — to say a few words in 
behalf of the school, if the meeting will be kind enough to 
hear me." 

**This is certainly very unusual," said the moderator, with 
a smile ; * * but I suppose the — ah — gentleman may be allowed 
to speak by unanimous consent." 

**0h, let the boy be heard," said Mr. Billings, good- 
naturedly. "He'll be a voter some time, if he isn't now." 

Thus encouraged, Frank began to make his carefully 
prepared speech. But it was far better adapted to the 
Adelphian Society than to the Fairmount town meeting, and 
Frank quickly discovered the fact. So, after two or three 
rather painful minutes, he gave up the speech he had planned 
and began to describe the work done by the school. 

Fortunately, Mr. Harding had known how to make his 
school not only interesting but practical, and as Frank, gaining 
confidence, told the story of the last term's work in a simple, 
straightforward way, his auditors listened attentively. And 
when he spoke of the enthusiasm of the pupils, of the sacrifices 
that some of the parents and pupils had made in order to obtain 
the benefit of the school, and of the strong desire of all that it 
should be continued, there was some manifestation of sympathy. 

"Now, Mr. Moderator and gentlemen," said Frank, at last, 
"it is for you and not for us to say whether the school is to go 
on or not. We know that it costs money, and that the town 
has none to waste. But we hope that by means of the school 
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we, and others who may attend it later, will become better 
citizens, and be worth more to the town where we live. At 
any rate, if you will spend this money in our behalf, we will all 
try our best to make it a good investment.** 

** I should like to ask," said a rough voice in the rear of the 
room, ** how much taxes that young fellow, or any of his folks, 
has ever paid in this town ? " 

Try as hard as he might, Frank could not quite keep the 
tears from his eyes at this thrust. 

** I don't pay any taxes yet," he said, ** and my mother pays 
none. But I think that my father paid as big a tax as any 
man ever paid ; at least, he gave up his life for the benefit of 
his town and his country." 

** Good for the boy ! " was heard on all sides, and Charley 
Peters, who for some minutes had forgotten his duties as special 
correspondent, now sent his last despatch : *' Frank has just 
made a great hit. Tremendous applause." 

** Mr. Moderator," said Mr. Ephraim Billings, when quiet 
was restored, **if the young folks are really in such a taking 
to have that school go on, I suppose the town can stand it for a 
while. At any rate, I am willing to pay my part, and I call 
for the question." 

The motion was put, and carried without opposition. 

The boys did not wait for further proceedings. 

**WeVe won!" they shouted an instant later, as they 
rushed into the schoolroom above. 

** Frank Howard did it!" cried Fred Plummer, very much 
out of breath. ** Let's give him three cheers ! " 

** Oh, no," said Frank. ** If any one deserves credit, it is 
Estelle. It was her plan." 

* * We mustn't cheer, for that will disturb the meeting down- 
stairs," said Charley. ** But we can organize a meeting of our 
own, and pass votes of thanks to both Frank and Estelle." 

**No vote of thanks for me," laughed Estelle. ** Thank 
the founder of the fish-hook telegraph line." 

F. E. C. ROBBINS. 



Miss Timbrook's Opening. 

Miss Timbrook gave a little sigh, and returned to the bonnet 
she was trimming. As she tried to fasten a pink rose in what 
she hoped was a pertly correct fashion against some very green 
bows, she said, with a great effort at cheerfulness : 

** Pink and green are fit for the queen." 

** Humph ! '* said Miss Cynthia, scornfully. 

Miss Cynthia was Miss Timbrook's old-time friend, com- 
panion and assistant, and was the spice of her placid life. 

**Sybilla Tim, you amaze me!" declared Miss Cynthia, 
sternly. "Why don't you show some spirit? Tell that girl 
to pause before it's too late. Remind her how you've brought 
her up, and even high-schooled her there in New York for 
three mortal years, boarding her out afterward to a high- 
priced woman on account of her being one of those hity-tity 
milliners, so as .to have her pick up ideas, and you all the time 
hoping that when 'twas all over she'd come back here and be 
the prop of your old age and build up the business." 

Miss Cynthia stopped only long enough to draw a full 
breath, and then went on again : 

*'And it's time 'twas built up. Look at those bonnets, 
SybillaTim!" 

Miss Timbrook looked as she was told, and beheld four 
bonnets perched upon frames in the little shop window. They 
drooped dejectedly, and seemed to shrink from the gaze of 
the passers-by. And well they might. 

Miss Timbrook quailed visibly at the sight of her own 
handiwork. 

'*I know it, Cynthy," she said, with a sigh. "They 
aren't just what they ought to be. They're old-style, like 
ourselves. And I know the trade's failing. But dearly as I 
love to fuss with the ribbons and the artificials, I'll shut up the 
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shop before I'll say a word to hinder Ruthy from following her 
own bent/' 

** Fudge!" said Miss Cynthia, sharply. **She feels a 
drawing — isn't that what the letter says? — to be an artist. 
And now that one of her pa's kin has left her a legacy, she 
thinks that instead of coming home for good, she'll just make 
us a little visit, and then go back to New York and study what 
she calls art. She thinks it's more uplifting than making 
bonnets. Land ! I don't like making bonnets myself, but I 
don't intend to be drawn away from my allotted duty by 
something that looks more alluring. She says it's an opening 
to a higher life ! Fudge ! I say." 

** Speaking of openings," ventured Miss Timbrook, timidly, 
"there's that Boston woman that's just set up a fine shop on 
Plum Street. They tell me she's sent out cards to announce 
her spring millinery opening, and is going to serve tea to folks ; 
she really is. Suppose we have an opening, Cynthy ? " 

At this rash suggestion, Miss Cynthia burst out, ** Are you 
crazy, Sybilla Tim ? And what, for the land's sake, would 
you open ? ' ' Giving a scathing glance slU the four limp 
bonnets in the window and bestowing a final glare on her 
friend. Miss Cynthia flounced out of the room. 

Miss Cynthia might storm and scold, but she only used 
her temper to cloak the sympathy and love which she was 
ashamed to show. Ruthy 's unexpected desertion was a bitter 
disappointment to her, first on account of the sorrow of her 
friend, Sybilla, and secondly on her own account. 

Bonnets to her did not represent any form of the ideal, as 
they did to good Miss Timbrook, but as she had said to herself 
over and over again through the long winter, ' * Since it must 
be bonnets, I'd like them to be tasty, such as Ruthy' 11 know 
how to fix." And now Ruthy wasn't coming ! 

When Miss Timbrook 's niece really did come for her little 
visit, it seemed to the two old-fashioned, unsuccessful women 
that all the world must stand still and admire ; as for them, the 
world must truly stand still when she left them. 
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** What is it that is troubling Aunty Tim ? '* asked Ruthy, 
the second night after her arrival. Miss Timbrook had retired, 
and Miss Cynthia had Ruthy all to herself. She therefore 
snatched at the opportunity of freeing her mind. 

**You!*' said Miss Cynthia, solemnly. '^Sybilla Tira^s 
just counted on you for comfort, to say nothing of helping with 
the bonnets. And her spirit is broken, now she knows you're 
not to be depended upon.*' 

** Why, how so? *' asked Ruthy, astonished at this personal 
criticism. 

**How so!** echoed Miss Cynthia. **You can see for 
yourself that the business has all gone to pieces. Why, the 
Kingsburys and the Lennoxes and the Fairfields haven't 
ordered a bonnet from us for an age ! Old Judge Peters 's 
widow is the only one of the old customers that has stood by 
us. And I suppose it's sheer pity that makes her. Besides, 
it isn't possible to make a mourning bonnet homelier than it 
naturally is. Well, I guess to shut up shop is about all that's 
left for Sybilla Tim and me." 

Miss Cynthia sighed and then vanished, hoping her remarks 
would make Ruthy unhappy. 

The young girl sat still awhile, trying to reconcile the desire 
of her heart with a growing sense of disagreeable duty. She 
was rather stunned by the fact that Aunty Tim's need of her 
and longing for her had never occurred to her before. The 
stiff, old-fashioned letters which had been received from her 
aunt with pathetic regularity had conveyed to her no idea 
of the yearning of the loving heart ; and Aunty Tim had 
permitted the hopes of years to be dashed to the ground 
without a murmur ! 

Ruthy went to bed very sober. Her darling ambition was 
far from quenched, although she was deeply touched by her 
aunt's unselfishness. 

On other nights she had lain awake picturing to herself the 
aesthetic side of a life devoted to art. There were lively dreams 
of the cute little apartment in the tall Studio Building in New 
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York which she was to share with Miss Dilloway, an elderly 
artist friend, who was a successful illustrator of magazines. 

But to-night these fascinating dreams were extinguished by 
the homely details of Aunty Tim's forlorn bonnet shop, and 
by that awful gap in the business which she knew could only 
be filled by herself. 
That she was a 
born milliner she 
was at that moment 
too painfully aware. 
Her artistic instincts 
would serve her in 
the making of a 
bonnet as well as in 
the painting of a 
picture. But how 
could she give up 
her heart's desire, 
which was the open 
door to her of all 
things beautiful, 
just to add a touch 
of beauty to two 
homely old lives ! 

Ruthy turned 
restlessly on her pil- 
low. The open door 
which an artistic 

me ^mwio tuat oi i-ire- 

career seemed to 
offer her was persistently flung back in her mind by Charles 
Kingsley's imaginary old lady, "'Mrs. Do-as-you-would-be- 
donf-by," who had evidently come to stay until matters were 
adjusted more to her liking. 

At last Ruthy could endure "Mrs. Do-as-you-would-be- 
done-by's " society no longer, and with an impatient sigh she 
jumped out of bed and carefully felt her way to the chamber 
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across the hall. A second later, Miss Cynthia's blood ran cold 
as she was roused from her peaceful dreams by a sharp shake 
of her shoulders. 

** Lawful sakes ! ** chattered the good lady. ** Is the house 
afire, or has the dam given way ? '* 

**Sh! no. It's I," said Ruthy, softly. *'I want to talk 
to you." 

** Aren't the days long enough ? " interrupted Miss Cynthia, 
crossly. 

** Listen ! " and Ruthy put her rosy mouth to Miss Cynthia's 
wrinkled ear and whispered mysteriously. 

** You do beat all ! " said Miss Cynthia, admiringly, when 
she at last mastered the situation, and was capable of doing 
some whispering on her own account. Then, like two con- 
spirators, they exchanged vows of secrecy, and Ruthy stole 
back to her bed. 

Next morning Miss Cynthia seemed a trifle more acid than 
usual, and the minute she had swallowed her breakfast she 
delivered herself of the following : 

** Seems to me, Sybilla Tim, you haven't done your duty 
by 'Rastus's folks. Here's 'Rastus been dead for four months, 
and 'Rastus's widow probably worn to a shadow through 
mourning and hard work, and that youngest child having fits, 
and you, own cousin to 'Rastus, have never been to Pembroke 
Corners to see his folks since the funeral." 

**Why, Cynthia! You know," began Miss Timbrook, 
fixing her eyes reproachfully on her friend. Then she stopped 
from sheer astonishment. Hadn't she urged the making of 
that very visit ever since 'Rastus died ? But Miss Cynthia had 
always flown into a rage at the mention of it, saying that in 
her state of health it was the most foolish piece of business that 
she had ever heard of. ** Just because 'Rastus had died, was 
no reason why a feeble woman need go tramping round the 
country, when she couldn't help matters." 

But now it seemed that Miss Cynthia was on the other side 
of the fence. So, after much persuasion and the assurance that 
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Ruthy would extend her visit, Miss Tim brook limply resigned 
herself to be made ready for an eight days' sojourn at Pembroke 
Corners. 

No sooner had she set forth on her travels than Ruthy took 
a train for New York, a journey of several hours' duration. 
The fourth day she reappeared just at nightfall. An express- 
man followed her, bearing several mysterious boxes. 

All of this kept the neighbors in a feverish state of curiosity, 
but when the next day they beheld the blinds tightly closed, 
and a huge placard announcing a ** Grand Millinery Opening " 
on Saturday, then indeed they were richly furnished with a 
subject for gossip. In addition to this, cards were sent out to 
the select few whom Ruthy designated as the '* F. F's." 

Behind the blinds Ruthy and Miss Cynthia worked like 
bees. The money which Ruthy had previously consecrated to 
art had been expended in millinery goods. She had visited 
the leading shops in New York, and her quick eye had taken 
in every new wrinkle and fold. 

The, rugs, lace curtains, and a few other trinkets she had 
been hoarding for the adornment of that artistic apartment 
in New York now transformed the ugly little shop into an 
attractive bower where bonnets budded and bloomed as if by 
magic under Ruthy's skilful fingers. 

Saturday morning, bright and early. Miss Timbrook was 
driven in from Pembroke Corners by a neighbor of 'Rastus's 
widow, who was a milk-peddler. The cans jingled merrily as 
they drove up to the door. 

** Good land ! " exclaimed Miss Timbrook, fearfully. ** The 
shutters are shut ! ' ' and she cast a tragic look at the wooden 
blinds that had never remained up after seven o'clock in the 
morning since she had been in the business. And now it was 
quite eight. What could have happened ? 

Just then Ruthy rushed out and dragged the bewildered old 
lady into the little shop, where she sat down, her knees ** all of 
a shake," as she expressed it, too astonished to speak. 

**You see," explained Ruthy, **we were determined that 
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nobody should get a peep at the * Opening * until you did, 
yourself. I've given up painting, you know, and invested my 
capital in millinery. How do you like your new partner. 
Aunty Tim?'' 

** Bless you, child!" quavered the old lady, tenderly. 
** You're the Bible Ruth over again, 'easy to be entreated; ' 
although I didn't mean you should know how hard it was to 
give you up. But I expect an old woman's eyes are full of 
entreaty, and although it isn't mentioned in the Beatitudes, 
still I believe that those that see and yield to the yearnings of 
old folks shall some day be truly blessed." 

Then she dried her eyes and took another delighted look 
around. Such shapes, such curious combinations of color and 
material, such dazzling, indescribable millinery ; well, the like 
of it she had never even dreamed of before ! 

The ** Opening" was a great success. Miss Timbrook's 
little shop soon acquired a fame which travelled far and 
wide, and "Everybody who was anybody," according to 
Miss Cynthia, "bought bonnets of Sybilla Tim." 

As for Ruthy, her heart's desire died hard. She would 
never paint a picture, maybe, but she had touched with 
glowing colters the grayness of two human lives. 

And she would sometimes say to herself, whimsically : 
"Have I not routed 'Mrs. Do-as-you-would-be-done-by,' and 
made it quite impossible for that less amiable person, 'Mrs. 
Be-done-by-as-you-did,' even to show her face? Besides, it 
must be higher art to trim a bonnet beautifully than to paint a 
poor picture, which I might have done." 

JosEPHiNK Gates. 



The Test of His Nerve. 

During a very cold week in January, when the temperature 
was down near zero for several days, Denman Lindell had a 
hard time, for beside his lessons, which were difficult enough, 
he had the steam-heat to look after at the schoolhouse. His 
father, Eben Lindell, who is the janitor, was in bed that week 
with the "grip." 

Now skill and good judgment are required in the management 
and care of the heating apparatus of a modern schoolhouse. 
Although the steam is to some extent self-regulating and 
provided with safety appliances, an intelligent mind must 
watch over it ; and in cold weather a plentiful supply of coal 
has to be .shovelled into the furnaces. 

The water-gage of the boiler, too, must have attention. 
Condensation of steam in the radiators and pipes of the rooms 
returns the greater part of the water to the boiler ; but some of 
it is lost, and occasionally a fresh supply must be admitted, 
either from a tank or from the service pipes of the town. If 
from accident or neglect the water becomes very low, and fresh 
water is then admitted, an explosion may ensue. 

Close attention must also be given to the dial-gage, which 
indicates the steam pressure in the boiler and radiators. 
Schoolhouses are usually heated by low pressure steam. In 
the apparatus in Den man's charge the boiler was designed 
to supply steam to the rooms up-stairs at a pressure of from 
five to eighteen pounds a square inch, according to the weather. 
But the janitor had never carried above ten pounds in the 
coldest weather hitherto. The primary and grammar school- 
house at Lancaster was an old and poorly constructed wooden 
building. Thirty years ago it was the high school, but had 
been enlarged by two wings and a third story, to accommodate 
the lower schools of a rapidly-growing town. 
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By many persons it was deemed an unsafe structure ; but 
a new schoolhouse would cost thirty thousand dollars, and 
taxpayers thought they could not afford it. 

The janitor knew so much about the construction of the old 
schoolhouse that he lived in constant fear of some disaster. 
That morning, when Denman set out at seven o'clock to start 
up the heat, his father called him into his bedroom. 

" It is cold this morning, isn't it. Den ? " he asked, looking 
up feebly from his pillow. 

" Snapping cold, father," replied Den. " Down below 
zero, ' ' 

"You will have a hard day of it at the schoolhouse. They 
will be calling for more 
heat from all the rooms, . >) b*vv__;r„ 

particularly those ^- ^ 

north wing rooms. But 
I would not try to 
carry much over ten 
pounds. It isn't the 
boiler that I am afraid 
of, that is all right, but 
the flues where the 
furnace draft goes up - 
into the old chimney, 
with all that wood- 
work around it. It was never made to stand high heat, 

"I've told them, and told them, all that old lath-work 
ought. to be taken out," cried the sick man, impatiently. 
"But, dear me, it does no good to give warning in a town like 
this. Nothing is ever done till they are driven to it. 

"I- wouldn't try to carry over ten pounds. Den," Eben 
Lindell repeated, with insistent anxiety. " When you have 
seven hundred lives in your hands you must use good 
judgment and not mind too much what is said to you. Look 
to the water once in a while; there's some waste these cold 
days." 
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At the school house quite a different refrain rang in 
Denman's ears. 

" Stir her up, Den ! Give her steam ! " the boys cried out 

to him from the head of the basement stairs as they came in 

from out-of-doors, rubbing 

their frosty ears. ' ' Shovel, 

Denny, shovel! Chuck in 

the coal ! ' ' 

tf^ IH^^ 'jl I Denman did not mind 

W <? 3^^ \ v I these boisterous exhorta- 

"n /^1l "I\ tions very much. It was 

' ^' '^ ^ the complaints that came 

down from the teachers in 

the north wing rooms that 

troubled him most. The 

first one was from Miss 

Edinger, in number ten : 

"Temperature in my 
room only fifty - nine de- 
grees. Put on more steam. 
Better come up and see 
that steam is on in my 
radiators." 

The second was from 

Miss Simmons, in number 

eleven: "My pupils are 

shivering. Temperature 

"woreHeatatonoe" fifty - clght degrees only. 

More heat at once." 

Mrs. Adler-Young, in number nine, was more peremptory. 

" Why is there no heat this cold morning ? I shall report this. 

My room is unsafe to health." 

A fourth call, that came from Miss Matthews, in number 
eight, requested him to bring up his key and make sure that 
steam was properly on in her radiators ; she feared that it was 
not. 
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Denman knew that the steam was on, what there was of it, 
for he had made the tour of the rooms with his wrench at eight 
o* clock, but he ran up to number eight, promptly. No one 
save the janitor or his assistant was allowed to turn the steam 
on or off the radiators in the rooms. 

Usually Denman had repaired to the master's room to recite 
his lesson, returning to the basement when his class took their 
seats ; but this morning he skipped the first recitation in 
arithmetic and busied himself to bring coal from the bin. He 
knew that the women teachers were indignant, and would be 
more so if no one was in the basement when they sent down 
complaints. It was by no means necessary that he should be 
in the basement constantly, but mindful of his father's anxiety 
he kept the pressure at pretty near ten pounds, rising to eleven 
only. 

In consequence, the complaints up-stairs were repeated, and 
Mrs. Adler- Young appealed to Master Ferguson. He realized 
the limitations of the old schoolhouse rather better than the 
women teachers, and had borne with sixty degrees in his own 
room without comment, but at length he felt constrained to pay 
young Lindell a visit in person. 

**How is it?** he said, not unkindly. "Can we not have 
a little more heat?** and he glanced at the steam-gage. 
** Eleven pounds ? ** 

** Father thought that I had better not carry much over ten, 
sir,** Denman replied doubtfully. 

*'I know,** said Mr. Ferguson, and he took a look about 
the boiler and furnaces. "It is hot down here, no mistake, 
but the upper rooms are very cold.'* 

The master seemed in doubt himself, but before he turned 
to go back to his classes, he said : 

"Touch up your fires a little, Lindell. Raise it to thirteen 
or fourteen pounds and try it once. And you may as well 
come up to your eleven o'clock recitation. There is little use 
in standing here constantly, after the furnaces are burning 
clear.** 
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The master had full authority to give such an order, yet 
Denman felt troubled, remembering his father's caution. 

** But father would have to fire up himself, if Mr. Ferguson 
told him to do it," the boy reflected. ** I must do it, of course. 
I wonder if the old flues really are unsafe." 

He cleaned the fires in both furnaces afresh, broadened 
them out and shovelled in an extra quantity of coal. 

** Maybe father is a little too cautious," he said to himself. 
**The boiler will stand it all right. She is low pressure and 
blows off at twenty-five pounds ; and as for the old flues, it is 
likely enough they're all right, too. They never have done 
any harm yet." 

He opened the draft, and then, with a certain sense of 
elation and curiosity, stood back to watch the effect. 

Just then the clock on the town hall acrOvSS tha street began 
to strike eleven. Denman closed the draft a little, washed his 
hands at the dingy basement sink and ran up-stairs to the 
master's room to recite with his class. 

It was a lesson in compound proportion, occupying half an 
hour ; and as soon as the class was dismissed Denman ran 
down-stairs again, for he had felt far from easy about the steam. 

From the lower hall of the schoolhouse a little side hall, 
under the main staircase, opened to the stairs that led down to 
the basement. There were two doors here, one opening from 
the main hall into the side hall, the other at the head of the 
basement stairs. 

Denman passed through the first door, but had scarcely 
turned the knob of the second door at the head of the basement 
stairs when the door was forced violently back upon him and a 
blast of wood smoke and heated air struck him full in the face. 
A dull red glare lighted the dark stairs, and an ominous 
crackle fell on his ear. 

Denman knew instantly that the schoolhouse was on fire in 
the basement, and that the flames had made headway already. 
He knew that all in the house were in imminent danger, par- 
ticularly those in the upper rooms, for the long hall staircase 
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was the only means of egress. The schoolhouse was not 
provided with fire-escapes. 

Now what was he to do ? 

Of course, his first wild impulse was to jump back and yell 
" Fire ! " That would be every boy's natural impulse at such 
a time. Whether he yields blindly to this impulse, or restrains 
himself and takes quick but intelligent second thought, is the 
test of his nerve, and proves whether or no he will make a man 
fit to be trusted with great interests. 

Though half choked with smoke, Denman did thus control 
himself. Seizing hold of the door with both hands he forced it 
shut and turned the key in the lock. That done, he sprang 
back through the other door and closed and locked that. 

His instinct had told him instantly that it was no use for 
him to try to descend and put out the fire. It had gone too 
far. The heat was too great. He could only shut it up for a 
few moments. He felt sure the schoolhouse must go ; that no 
power at command could save it. 

He realized, too, that the basement under the hall was 
probably a pent-up volcano of fire which, when it burst forth, 
would stream swiftly up the staircase into the Jialls above. 
Seven hundred children with their teachers, utterly unconscious 
of their peril, might in a few brief moments be cut off from 
escape. 

He knew, too, that a sudden alarm would cause a frenzied 
rush that must inevitably block and jam the long, rather 
narrow staircases. Master Ferguson and the teachers had 
often warned the children on this point. At noon and night 
the pupils in the different rooms always marched out, two by 
two, to the beat of a drum, and fire-drill was occasionally 
given. All these requisites to safety flashed through Denman's 
mind in that one supreme instant that he stood there, bracing 
himself. Flames were tearing at the old woodwork under his 
feet and seven hundred imperilled lives were overhead ! Could 
he do the right thing ? He would try. 

He sped up the long staircases to the third floor ; for his 
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conviction was that the upper room pupils would need the 
most time to get down. The lower floor children could be put 
out at the windows. 

* * What shall I say to the teachers ? * * he thought as he 
dashed upward. **.If I say the schoolhouse is afire they cannot 
hold the children steady. 1*11 make believe it's only a 
fire-drill.'* 

With this resolution he drew up short at the door of Miss 
Edinger's room on the upper floor, and even summoned a 
smile to his face. He had often brought the order for the 
fire-drill from Mr. Ferguson to the other rooms. Opening the 
room door, he advanced quickly half-way down the centre 
aisle and called, as the custom was : 

** Fire-drill. Out ! Quick time ! " The children dropped 
their books and rose gleefully to their feet. 

** First aisle on the right, front seat, two by two, march ! " 
cried the teacher. 

Denman meantime had run to Miss Matthews *s room 
opposite, and there given the same order. In half a minute 
the pupils of both these rooms were streaming out and down 
the stairs, rapidly, yet orderly and under control. 

In rooms eleven and thirteen Denman repeated the order, 
smiling hard all the while, yet with a terrible misgiving in his 
heart, and then dashed down the stairs amidst the hurrying 
children to turn out the second-floor rooms. 

In these rooms the tramp of feet above had already been 
heard ; and on opening the door of number eight, Denman saw 
the pupils already standing, expectant. He had but to put his 
head inside and call out " Fire-drill ! " to set them in motion. 
In fact, scarcely one full minute passed from the instant he 
dashed up the stairs, before the eight rooms of both upper 
floors were emptying. 

There was now a considerable commingling of the children 
on the stairs as they swarmed down to the lower hall ; yet fair 
order was still maintained ; nor had smoke enough as yet 
issued to create serious alarm. 
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Caught in the hurrying, laughing throng, Denman was 
borne downward with it, just in time to meet Master Ferguson, 
who, hearing the tumult, now suddenly opened the door of the 
grammar room near the foot of the staircase. 

"What's this? What's this? " he exclaimed, and his eye 
falling on Denman, 
he added, sharply, "I 
have given no order 
for this." 

"Fire-drill, sir!" 
shouted Denman, 
looking him in the 
face so significantly 
that the master com- 
prehended his mean- 
ing. More expressive 
evidence was at hand, 
however, for even as 
he spoke a little pufi 
of hot smoke, followed 
by a tiny tongue of 
flame, seemed to spurt 
out at the crack over 
the basement door. 

At sight of it the 
children screamed 
suddenly and ran out 
the faster over the 
steps into the open , 
air. Those on the 
stairs behind came 
crowding after them, shrieking, when they saw the fire and 
smoke, but rushed past and out-of-doors without much injury 
to themselves. In his astonishment, the master would have 
snatched open the basement door, but found it locked. He 
clapped his hand down to the floor of the hall. It was hot. 
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.** Hurry them out, lyindell ! " he exclaimed, and turned to 
enter his own room. In a few moments the outer of the 
two basement doors and a part of the floor beneath it gave way 
with a dull crash. Stifling smoke and a burst of fire flew up, 
and a sudden roar shook the whole doomed building ! 

Such of the children as were in the hall rushed headlong 
out-of-doors over the steps. Forty or more were still on the 
staircase, however, and some of them at least must have been 
cut off, for the outburst of flame was between them and the 
door, had not Denman, who remained at the foot of the staircase, 
thrown open the door of the master's room and directed their 
flight into it. 

The master himself had already thrown up the four windows 
of this ground floor room and was assisting his pupils to jump 
out. In half a minute more the room was cleared, not only 
of the grammar-school pupils but of the refugees who had run 
in from the hall. Yet so swiftly and fiercely did the old 
structure burn, that by the time the master and Denman had 
helped the last little boy out of the window and run around 
to the front of the house, it was literally wrapped in flames. 
But every one of the seven hundred pupils from the old rookery 
was now outside, looking on, safe and unhurt. 

** I have no doubt whatever that a hundred lives would have 
been lost if that boy had not closed those basement doors and 
given just the right word for clearing the building," the chief 
of the fire department said to me that afternoon ; for I am a 
citizen of the town, and had two children of my own in that 
burned schoolhouse. 

It is in a spirit of personal thankfulness, therefore, that I 
tell the story of Denman Lindell's heroism, for it was heroism 
of the truest kind, and hold him up as an example of cool sense 
and courage. 

C. A. Stephens. 



How Nan Raced. 

A finer day than the first of February could not have been 
wished for the races which were to give the championship in 
ice-boating either to Lake Minnetonka or to Lake Pepin. One 
race had already taken place, two weeks before, and been won 
by Minnetonka 's superb yacht, the Elk, 

A protracted January thaw had postponed the final struggle, 
but now, after three days of snapping cold, Lake Minnetonka 
presented a noble sheet of smooth, solid, glittering ice. More- 
over, the mercury had kindly risen to the comfortable point 
of twenty-five degrees, and a fine breeze lent itself to the 
occasion. 

Lake Pepin had sent its two best ice-yachts, the solidly-built 
Cyclone^ larger than any boat Lake Minnetonka could boast, 
and which had been known to reach a speed of eighty miles 
an hour ; and the Phoebe^ a beautiful little craft, made as light 
as possible, with slender mast, silk sails and a cockpit of 
interwoven cords. 

Lake Minnetonka, on the other hand, had entered nine 
ice-boats for the races, boats of every size and appearance, 
from the What-Not, a rough, home-made affair entered by three 
newsboys, to the Elk^ which had won on the former trial. 
Most of the boats were of medium size. Perhaps the best of 
these was the Nancy ^ a Christmas present to George Bassett 
from his uncle, an old enthusiast in ice-boating on the Hudson. 

George had promptly named it the Nancy in honor of 
his only sister, Anne, a bright girl of seventeen, whose 
cheerfulness, pluck and sympathy made her his dearest 
companion at all times. 

In the previous race the Nancy and all the smaller boats had 
come in far behind, because a heavy wind had been greatly 
to the advantage of the Elk and the Cyclone, To-day George, 
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counting on the lighter breeze, was in high hopes of being 
second or third at the finish ; he could hardly expect to win. 

The course was twice round a five-mile triangle. Each 
turning-point was marked by a fir-tree easily visible against 
the white background of ice, while the goal was distinguished 
by a flag fastened to a post. 

At the first gun all the eleven yachts, which had been flitting 
about, swung into position, affording a particularly beautiful 
sight when drawn up side by side. They were rivals in every 
sense, for one of the charms of an ice-boat race is that every 
boat starts at the same moment, there is no time allowance, 
and the yacht which leads at the finish is the actual winner. 

Five minutes passed, a time of quivering expectation for 
Nan, before every boat was in place. liach skipper was then 
standing alert, with hand on stern, ready, with one or two 
helpers, to push his craft off and jump aboard himself at the 
next gun. Bang it went, and all started forward like a flock 
of great white- winged birds. 

**Have we a chance?" Nan asked her brother, although 
she knew the Nancy almost as well as he, and could have given 
a sound opinion as to the probable outcome. 

** Barely," said George ; *' but the wind is still falling, and 
there *s no telling yet." 

The difference in boats soon began to tell. The splendid 
Elk drew ahead, while the Phoebe flew close beside the leader. 
Third, came the Cyclone^ too heavy for the breeze, so that George 
speedily put the Nancy into the third place. The first time 
round the course these three, the Elk^ the Phxbe and the Nancy 
held the same relative positions, but on the second round, as 
the boats reached the fir-tree which marked the first turn in 
the course, the Phabe got the best of it and drew ahead. On 
the beat to the second fir-tree she gained decidedly. Then 
down they rushed toward the goal, the Elk gradually gaining 
till almost jib and jib with the leader, but the Phoebe whirled 
around the flagstaff first. 

The Nancy was not a very close third, and George looked as 
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much disappointed as Nan felt. But she looked brilliantly 
pleased, with rosy cheeks, glittering eyes, and a little frost 
powder upon her fluffy hair and turned-up fur collar. 

**The wind will suit us better the next round, George," 
said she, cheerily ; '' and we may win for Minnetonka yet." 

But the jubilant I^ake Pepin people had no fear. So far, 
the contest was a tie ; the third race must be decisive. The 
Phoebe's captain was sure of winning, because the falling of 
the wind would increase his slight advantage over the great 
Elk^ the only antagonist he feared ; but strategy might tell, 
and George whispered to Nan» as he tightened the sheet, **I 
think we can run even the Phoebe pretty close if we take the 
second leg in two long tacks instead of four short ones. Every 
tack counts, you know. It may take only a second to get 
round, but in a race like this seconds mean everything." 

**Good!" said Nan; "but don't give it away. The 
Phoebe's are watching us." 

All were reiady again. As Captain Redfern in his buckskin 
jacket, with a rope around his waist and the old double-barrelled 
signalling gun in hand, walked observantly up the line before 
the moment for his second shot, he smiled at Nan. 

** You look snug there. Nan." 

** Oh, I'm quite at home, thank you, captain." 

The girl lay in her usual place, well forward in the cockpit, 
while George, a friend and a boy stood ready to push off the 
boat. 

Then the gun banged, the men pushed and the yachts 
started. **Let go," shouted George to his helpers, but still 
ran along himself an instant more before jumping aboard ; 
and right there his feet slipped, his hands slipped and he fell 
prone on the ice. The boat leaped from his grasp like a wild 
thing glad to be free, while a shout of horror broke from the 
spectators. 

George, springing to his feet, dashed after the Nancy before 
he realized that he might as well chase the lightning. 

And Nan ? When she saw that the boat was carrying her 
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off alone, she was for one brief second downright dismayed. 
Then her sportsmanship came to the rescue and she crawled 
back, hurrying to reach the helm and bring the boat up into 
the wind ; but as she grasped the tiller she saw that to turn 
would be impossible, for she was in the middle of a line of 
boats, the farthest not thirty feet away. She must wait for 
more room ; and she soon got it, for the Nancy was running 
away from the ruck. 

Seeing that her boat was following close on the Elk and 
Phcebe^ ambition sprang to life in Nan. Why not race ? It was 
true she had never held the tiller for an hour altogether before 
in her life, but she knew the sport by a hundred runs with 
George. Her yacht obeyed her lightest touch, and her spirit 
rose. She would not desert the Nancy. And oh, what joy it 
would give George if she won the race for Minnetonka ! 

Suddenly, and with some fear, she perceived the first fir-tree 
apparently straight in front and only a few rods away. Then 
she saw the Phoebe swing gracefully around it, the Elk following 
closely. In another instant Nan, too, had turned the dreaded 
mark close upon the skates of the leaders. All her fear was 
gone. Even so she tacked up to the second tree and swept 
down the third leg, while the spectators breathlessly watched 
the red fleck of Nan's dress. Sometimes they were sure she 
would run down the Elk^ as the great boat shot mightily over 
the ice in her efforts to catch the flying PJmbe. 

As Nan approached the goal-post she had to fight her own 
thoughts of dropping out of the race. Both arms ached 
terribly, one from holding on, the other from grasping the 
tiller, and her fingers were numb. A hoarse shout, '* Stop," 
from Captain Redfern reached her ears with the cheers of the 
crowd as she swirled by, but she was sure she had heard 
George calling, "Splendid, Nan, splendid!" and this gave 
her new vigor. 

** We'll keep at it, Nancy ^'' she said aloud to her boat. 
'* We're entered, and we'll stay in and do the best we can. 
And — why, goodness ! I'd forgotten it — we may win ! " 
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For even as she spoke, George's plan had flashed upon her 
memory, to take two tacks instead of (our on the second leg of 
the course. So far she had simply followed the leaders. Now 
she meant to strike out for herself. She was the more fired to 
this resolution by observing that she was steadily overtaking 
the Eik. She could follow the leader's tracks no more. The 




boats came whizzing by the tree ; the first two pointed up on 
their second tack, but she rushed straight on. 

Poor George, watching in an agony of sympathy for his 
sister, now dug the nails into the palm of his hand. Surely 
Nan must have fainted, although he had never known her to 
faint ; or she was tired out and had lost her grip. And she 
had no idea that the boat was carrying her headlong on a 
terrible course. There was a dangerous crack only a mile 
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beyond her, near Big Island. No, she was turning. He caught 
his breath in the revulsion of feeling. What pride he felt as 
he realized that she had caught his idea and was trying to 
work it out ! ** Hurrah, hurrah. Nan ! '* He quite astonished 
the crowd by his sudden, solitary cheering. 

Meanwhile Nan was fixing her mind on the all-important 
calculation of when to make her next tack. She could see 
the other boats, now on their third short tack, approaching the 
point where she wished to turn, but she felt sure that she 
should reach it first ; besides, she had the right of way. So, 
regardless of a possible collision, she tore on, not varying a 
hair's breadth. 

It was a close shave, for she passed under the very nose of 
the Phcsbe^ whose captain could hardly believe his eyes as he 
saw the insignificant, unthought-of Nancy cross his bow, and, 
was it possible ? with only a girl aboard ! He pinned all his 
hopes on that. Although by some extraordinary chance she 
had got the lead, she would be afraid to make a close turn 
round that next tree. He would slip inside, and, once ahead, 
regain his vanishing honors. Of the Elk he had no further 
fears, for still the wind was gradually falling. 

But Nan had not sailed many a day for nothing. Her 
well-trained eyes and faculties were now fully on the alert, and 
the excitement kept her absolutely free from "nerves." She 
rounded the next turn without a foot to spare, and the Nancy 
sped buoyantly down the home-stretch, still ahead. Nan was 
jubilant. 

But she was jubilant too soon. One of the sudden flaws for 
which Lake Minnetonka is noted came upon her. It lifted one 
side-runner of the underweighted boat high in air. George 
fairly shrieked with fear that the Nancy would go over, or Nan 
be forced up into the wind. But Nan had seen flaws before. 
She hung on for dear life, and trusting to the passing nature of 
the gust, kept her course. 

But the flaw had cost her something. When the blast 
puffed by and all her runners returned to solid ice, she could 
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see the point of the Phoebe's jib-boom squarely abreast of her. 
Nan watched that jib-boom with an intense determination that 
it should gain no more. And it did not. The wind was 
exactly at the rate best suited to the Nancy, 

But the gusts ! Alas ! again one swooped upon the boats, 
setting the Nancy at such an angle that the wretched George 
thought she must certainly upset. Yet Nan held on. But this 
time she had to ease the boat a little, and now she beheld the 
whole jib of the Phcebe right alongside. 

Nan*s tiller arm felt as if it were nearly jerked out of its 
socket ; her whole frame ached ; her eyes smarted, but she was 
nearing the end. If she could but reach it before another puff 
caught her ! 

Already she heard the people cheering like mad as she 
drove straight for the goal. Rushing on, she could see the 
scattered spectators huddling in close to the flagstaff. .Some 
were in fear of their lives, not feeling confident in her skill ; 
but Nan aimed well. 

Shaving the post, she dashed by the wildly shouting crowd, 
hotly pressed by the Phoebe^ and with the Eik a close third, and 
Nan had won for Minnetonka. 

With a final effort she pushed the helm over to bring the 
yacht up into the wind, and there she lay, so weary that she 
could not move, while the gallant captain of the Phoebe rolled 
stiffly off his boat to present his congratulations to the victor. 

But George was before him. Snatching Nan in his 
arms, he* cried, ''Nanny darling, little sister! What? She's 
fainted ! ' ' 

Nan's eyes opened. "No; fainted? Of course I've not 
fainted. But I'm tired. Help me up." And struggling to 
her feet, she asked, " Did we really win ? " 

"You did," vSaid George. 

And Lake Pepin was as loud as Minnetonka in cheering her. 

Frona M. Brooks. 



Walter's Fight With Indians. 

When I was foreman for Mason & Jevons, wool-growers, 
young Walter Mason came West for the first time. He was 
a pale boy of fifteen, nephew to the senior partner, and sent 
from his home in the East, to live in the open air for a couple 
of years. 

There were no comforts or conveniences about sheep-camps 
in those days. A bunk-house and kitchen, with all the 
furniture home-made except the cooking apparatus, some 
rough shelter for the sheep and a stable for the horses were 
generally the only buildings, and these were apt to be set down 
in some hollow of the bare, brown plain, to bake under the 
summer sun, and to shake in the cold blasts of January. 

Mason & Jevons had a lot of such camps, but the home 
ranch, on the Deep Arroyo, was a more pretentious place. 
There my men and I had a five-roomed house, about pasture 
enough for two cows and a small garden "under ditch," for 
the growing of potatoes and such luxuries. 

We thought the place a wonder of comfort, but the sudden 
change from a good city home to a sheep-camp, with its 
early hours, its very plain fare and still plainer cooking, was 
rather trying to Walter ; but he never made the least bit of 
complaint. He fell into the ranks at once, and although he 
was not required to work, he set about learning the details of 
sheep-raising by doing everything with his own hands. 

Before a year was over the outdoor life had turned his 
muscles into steel and burned his face to a brick red ; still he 
could not be expected to compete with the seasoned men in an 
ordinary day's work. And yet, for all that, he would come 
in brisk and smiling at the end of a long day's lamb-herding, 
when some of the older hands were used up. 

This puzzled the men, for they had been inclined to laugh 
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at the boy as a "tenderfoot." The explanation really was that 
Walter never lost his temper in dealing with the provoking, 
scampering, silly lambs. Now few things are more exhausting 
than a loss of temper, especially when it is lost for fifteen hours 
a day, and that is the usual misfortune of lamb-herders. 

Walter spent most of his leisure time upon an old cow-pony, 
shooting at coyotes with a rifle, but it was months before he 
hit one. The coyote, although he always turns broadside on 




and gives a marksman the best chance he can, is a bad target ; 
his thick fur makes him look much larger than he really is. 

Walter fired away cartridges by the box in vain. But his 
failures only inspired him to try again, until at length he 
became an uncommonly good shot. 

The men, to whom coyotes were familiar, uninteresting 
things, used to laugh at Walter's persistent hunting. They 
dubbed him " Woolly Walter : The Dread Death-Dealer of the 
Deep Arroyo," and were always anxious to know when he 
intended to go off and kill a few Indians. 

"Don't be afraid of Indians," the boy would say, bantering 
the men in his turn. "If any of them ever come prowling 
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round while I'm here I'll stand them off." The promise was 
made in fun, but he kept it in earnest. 

During the boy's second summer, after shearing time, my 
daughter Sally came out from town where she was at school, 
to pay me a month's visit. When the day came for her return, 
nobody could be spared to drive her to the railroad but Walter. 
I had intended to go, but John Hansford, a wool-dealer, had 
sent word that he was coming that day. 

Walter was much pleased to take my place, for he and Sally 
were great friends, and with only one road to follow, there was 
no fear of missing the way. So, very soon after sunrise, the 
girl and boy set out on their forty-mile drive to catch a train 
which was to leave Plattville at five that evening. 

About two hours after they had left, and a good deal earlier 
than I expected him, John Hansford rode up, and without 
waiting to shake hands or to get off his horse, said : 

** Martin, you had better call your herders into camp mighty 
quick. They say, down at Truebury's, that a small band of 
bad Indians is knocking about the country somewhere north 
of here. They've killed a Mexican herder and burnt his cabin, 
and now they've crossed the railroad coming this way." 

I lost no time. ''Dick Taylor! " I shouted, and out ran 
the cook, the only other man on the place at that time of day. 
"Saddle up; hurry!" I said. "There are Indians betwixt 
here and the railroad. We must overtake Sally and Walter." 

With his paper cap on his head and his hands covered with 
dough, Dick rushed with me to the stable ; out came the 
horses ; on went the saddles, and in less than five minutes we 
three, all well armed, were galloping northward. 

Meanwhile Walter and Sally had travelled some fifteen 
miles. They were jogging along, laughing and chattering and 
watching the shifting mirages which are always to be seen at 
that time of year, when my girl cried out : 

"Oh, look! There's a funny one!" Then Walter saw 
what appeared to be the legs of five horses trotting along a 
foot from the ground. 
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Presently the scene changed, the horses* legs vanished 
and the youngsters saw the heads and shoulders of five men, 
large and undefined, sailing through the air. Sally told me 
afterward that this frightened her. 

Suddenly the mirage cleared, and the girl and boy saw, 
about two miles to the northwest, five horsemen, one behind 
the other. They were riding as if to intercept the wagon, and 
there was something very unusual in their appearance. Walter 
pulled up and took out his field-glass. 

** I don't like the looks of them," said he. '*They aren't 
cowboys ; they've no hats, and I think no saddles. I'm afraid 
they're Indians." 

'*Turn back," said Sally, "and then we shall know if 
they're trying to cut us off." 

*' That's sensible," said Walter, and turned at once. 

The riders immediately broke into a hard gallop and headed 
straight for the wagon. Walter urged the horses to a trot, and 
then the desperate race began. 

Fifteen miles of level plain lay between the team and the 
home ranch. Could the horses hold out? At first Walter 
tried trotting, but the galloping Indians gained so much in 
the first mile that he lashed his team into a run. 

But what chance, in that race for life, had two steady old 
ranch-horses hitched to a heavy road-wagon ? Though they 
began with two miles' start, the light-footed Indian ponies 
came up so fast that my girl, as she turned her head to watch 
them, could soon distinguish the forms. They grew from dark 
patches to definite figures of men on running beasts. Sally 
could make out the heads, arms and flying hair of the Indians, 
the heads of the ponies and their moving legs. 

'* They're gaining fast, Walter," she cried. 

Walter didn't look at her then. Her voice had been jolted 
out of her by the bumping wagon, and he thought it was all of 
a tremble. He just stood up in the bouncing, rattling wagon 
and stared round the sky-line. 

He had some hope that he might see other riders, and if he 
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did he would head for them ; although that wasn't the principal 
thing in his mind. But there was not a living figure clear 
against the blue or dim against the plain, nothing but the bare, 
burnt prairie and the gray streak of road. 

'' It's all right, Sally," cried the boy, not looking down at 
her, for he feared she would go into hysterics, as he had once 
seen an Eastern girl do. "It's all right, Sally; we'll beat 
them yet." 

At that my girl laughed. ''I guess," she said, ** you're 
not such a tenderfoot as they call you." 

She told me that he stared down at her in surprise for a 
moment, and then took her right into his confidence. 

'*I'm looking for a good place to fight," he said. **We 
can't get away from them by running. But we must keep on 
until we see some cover within reach." 

** Cover ! " said Sally. " We'll be better off in the open if 
it comes to shooting. They'll crawl up to you through the 
cover; that is, if it's more than just a bush or two," for you see 
Sally hadn't been born on the plains without learning a good 
deal about Indian-fighting. 

"Well, that's a fact," Walter cried out. "But, hello! 
What's that?" and Sally stood up and clutched hold of him, 
and they both stared while the old horses raced onward. 

" It's water ; it's no mirage," said Walter. 

"Yes, it's real water," said Sally. "There's a hollow 
there and the thunder-storm's filled it." 

"Must be pretty shallow," said Walter, an idea jumping 
into his head. He didn't ask Sally's opinion this time, but, 
man fashion, he took his chances. "Sit down and hold on 
tight, Sally," was all he said. 

With that he turned out of the road, whipped the horses 
into their best gallop and drove straight for the water, which 
was a shallow pond about three hundred yards wide and four 
or five times as long. 

Maybe it was the sight of the water that encouraged the 
ranch-horses; anyway, they kept the pace so well that the 
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Indians were still more than half a mile behind when the horses 
splashed into the pond and were brought to a walk. Walter 
drove forward until water began coming into the wagon-box. 
Then he turned the wagon broadside to the Indians. 

Sally and the boy were now about a third of the way across 
the pond, and they had entered it about midway between its 
ends. This suited Walter's plan exactly ; he set the brake 
hard, so that the horses couldn't move the wagon against his 




will, hung his cartridge-belt about his neck, jumped into the 
water, helped Sally down beside him, pulled her little trunk 
over so that it concealed and protected her, and then took his 
rifle and stood ready. 

II you will think, you will see that he had a pretty good 
fortification. The wagon -box was between him and the 
Indians ; the enemy could neither ride fast nor run on foot 
fast out to where the boy and girl stood ; tliey were half uuder 
water, and their heads and chests were well defended by the 
wagon-box and the trunk ; the Indians could not get near enough 
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to shoot without offering a far better mark themselves. The 
plain afforded no cover for the redskins, nothing but some 
scattered bunches of grass and a soap weed here and there. 
Sally understood the situation at a glance. 

** Well, you've got an Indian-fighter's head on you, Walter," 
she said, approvingly. 

**I guess we've got them where we want them," said 
Walter, for a boy that could knock over a coyote five times 
in seven couldn't expect to miss Indians. 

*' I think so," says Sally. ** They can't get within shooting 
distance at either end of this pond; they can't come in where 
we did without your hitting them ; and if they wade across out 
of range and try to take us at the back, all we've got to do is to 
cross to the other side of the wagon, and then they're in more 
danger than they were before." 

'' I think it's all right," said Walter. 

On came the Indians, almost up to the edge of the pool. 
Walter was intending to disable the foremost one the moment 
his pony's hoofs splashed, when the whole five suddenly 
swerved to their right. Then, as if with one motion, every 
Indian vanished behind the body of his pony, apparently 
leaving nothing for Walter to shoot at except the soles of five 
left feet. But the boy was not unnerved by this manoeuvre. 
He fired, and down went the foremost pony. 

The instant the rider was on his feet Walter covered him 
with his Winchester; but Walter was anxious not to shoot any 
Indians, for he knew that he could defend Sally without doing 
so, as he now saw something moving on the plain, something 
of which the Indians were not one bit aware. 

'* l/ook toward the west," said Walter to Sally. 

**I see," said Sally, and her eyes brightened. ''Guess 
what I was afraid of, Walter. I was afraid the Indians 
would just wait and watch us till we would have to leave 
this cold water. Now they'll have no time to wait until we're 
frozen out." 

Meantime the second Indian had come up, taken the unhorsed 
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man behind him and galloped out of range with the others. 
Walter let them go unharmed, for the aspect of affairs had 
changed a good deal more than the Indians knew. 

The redskins held a brief consultation at a safe distance; 
then one rode off toward one end of the pool, and another 
toward the other end, while the remaining three began crawling 
from bunch to bunch of grass toward the wagon. This did 
not look so dangerous to the besieged as the Indians supposed. 

'* That's all very fine,'' said Walter, when he noted this 
manceuvre, *'but they haven't got half enough time to get us 
surrounded. However, I'll have to attend to the crawling 
ones. Sally, will you just keep your eye on the two on 
horseback, and tell me to look when they stop." 

So Sally walked out a few yards, stooping as she waded, so 
that the water was over her shoulders, until the wagon and 
horses no longer intercepted her view. 'There she watched the 
proceedings, and grew exultant and confident as she saw what 
the Indians didn't even suspect. 

While she was keeping her lookout, Walter was making 
the crawling Indians very uncomfortable by dropping bullets 
close to them. He wasn't trying to hit them; his hope was to 
keep them crawling or lying, so that they would not rise and 
see what was coming. There they lay very flat, and moving 
with extreme caution, until Sally cried out : " Walter, they've 
turned back ! No, they're galloping away ! They know now ! " 

'* Oh, see them run ! " cried Walter, as at that moment the 
three crawling Indians sprang to their feet, made a dash for 
their ponies, and rode off helter-skelter. 

They had reason. Three angry, well-armed white men 
were within half a mile of them, and riding on like mad. We 
had arrived in time. 

*' O father ! " said Sally to me, as I lifted her up out of the 
water and kissed her; *' O father, I'm so glad you came in 
time ! Walter would have had to shoot those Indians, and I 
don't believe I should ever have felt happy again if he had." 

SiDFORD F. Hamp. 



Down the Mountain. 

The kitchen clock was purring, preparatory to striking, 
when Ben awoke, sufficiently aroused to count the strokes. 

^^Tive o'clock,'' he said, with a contented sigh, and turned 
over for another nap, for five o'clock is very early on a cold 
winter's morning, even on a farm. 

The farm where this took place was on a hilltop, and con- 
sisted of a little garden spot, a few acres of tillage land, and 
a few more acres of stony pasture. It was in New England, of 
course, and after a fashion it supported the Becket family. 

A footfall in the kitchen adjoining fell upon Ben's sleepy 
senses; then a line of light glimmered under his door, and in 
spite of himself he was wide-awake. 

He had no thought of burglars, for no thief in his senses 
would choose the Becket house to rifle. " Somebody must be 
sick," he thought, as he jumped out of bed and dressed hastily ; 
but when he stepped into the kitchen, and saw no one but his 
sister sitting at the table, writing, he felt as if he had been 
imposed upon, and had been turned out of his good, warm bed 
by something like a false pretence. 

'* What in the world are you doing, up at this hour, I'd like 
to know ? " he said to his sister, in a tone not at all amiable. 

**S-sh! " replied Allie, softly. ''Come over here and I'll 
talk to you. You see," she continued, as he looked severely 
at some sheets of paper all written over and interlined, "I've 
been writing essays in my dreams all night, and on all kinds of 
subjects. One was * Why Grasshoppers Have More Legs than 
Frogs,' and another was * Evidences of the Silurian Age in 
Connecticut,' and the rest came in anywhere between." 

But the frown still remained on Ben's face, and as he said 
nothing, Allie looked up and exclaimed, impatiently, *' Oh, go 
back to bed if you feel so bad ! I didn't mean to disturb you." 
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'* Well, I'm glad it'll soon be over," he said, in a gentler 
tone. **You think too much about it, Allie," he continued, 
anxiously. " You may not succeed, you know." 

*' I guess I do know it, Ben," she said, *' but I don't mean 
that it shall be my fault if I fail, for it's the only chance I shall 
ever have to study for a profession." 

'* Oh yes, Allie, there'll be other chances." 

'* I don't know where they're coming from. You know 
how we have to work and manage now, and it's just all we 
can do to get a living and something decent to wear. And 
you remember we had hardly that until mother and I made 
servants of ourselves — ' ' 

'' Servants ! Whose servants are you, I'd like to know ? " 

'* Well, I wonder what you call it, making ice-cream and 
cake and pies, and furnishing cold milk and hot coffee to 
every one who comes up the mountain in summer to enjoy the 
charming view. And the patronizing air they put on in 
speaking to me ! I tell you, Ben, I'm tired of it. It does 
seem as if I couldn't stand it another summer. I feel that 
God made me their equal, if I am poor, and I don't want to 
be looked down on any longer if I can help it. That's why 
I want to write the best essay, and if practice counts for 
anything, I surely stand a chance." 

'*Yes, one in a hundred. Don't set your heart on the 
thing; that's my advice." 

When he had given it, Ben returned to bed for ''just forty 
winks," and Allie continued her writing. 

'' I've got to go to Bolton to-day, Ben," said Mr. Becket at 
the breakfast- table. "I hear there are some likely horses 
there, so I'll take Tom along, and maybe I can trade or sell 
him. You may hitch up the one I brought home last night, 
and take Allie to the station this noon. I hope you'll win, my 
girl," he said to his daughter, who looked up with a smile to 
say good-by. *' It'll be a great thing for you if you do ; more 
than I've ever been able to do for you, although I would have 
done more if I could." 
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AUie put up her hand quickly, and covered the hard fingers 
that were laid upon her head as she answered, softly, '* I know 
you would, father.'* 

She looked after him as he went, out of the kitchen door and 
down the path to the barn, and knew he was reproaching 
himself for the poor way in which his family lived. 

AUie could not bear to let him dwell upon it. She finished 
her coffee hastily, and taking his overcoat on her arm, followed 
him out. She knew her father loved to have her with him. 
She laid the coat on the wagon-seat, and with a bright and 
cheery air began helping him harness the horse. 

**Good-by and good luck!'* he called out, as he drove 
through the barway into the road. 

Mrs. Becket, watching from the window, said to herself, 
'* She's cheered him up again; he's smiling. Dear girl! 
There's no one can lighten the shadows as she can." 

As the day advanced the cold grew less intense, and for an 
hour the snow fell thickly. Then came a drizzling rain, which 
froze as it fell. 

** We can take a sleigh, mother," said Allie. '* There's 
been so little sleighing this winter that I shall enjoy this ride." 

**Yes, I like to see the ground white again," said Mrs. 
Becket, ** but I hope it won't be very deep, for your father took 
the wagon." 

** Not much danger now, since it's turned to an ice-storm. 
It will probably thaw before night." 

At half past ten Mrs. Becket put a drawing of tea in the 
white crockery teapot, and set it on the stove. 

**Tell Ben to harness the horse, Allie," she said, **and do 
you get ready, child. I know it's early, but you'd better not 
take any chances." 

Allie obeyed, and soon returned dressed for her journey. 
She carried a little package of stationery, a box of pens and a 
bottle of ink. 

The cause of this excitement in the Becket household 
was an offer of a prize to the scholar under sixteen who 
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should write the best essay. The prize was to be a thorough 
education for whatever profession the winner might choose, 
and the contest was confined to the school children of the 
county. This was the afternoon set apart for the candidates to 
assemble at the county-seat, where the subject of the essay 
would be made known, and the contest take place. 

'*Allie!" called Ben, putting his head inside the door. 
** Come out and hold up the shafts for me, will you? It's 
a strange horse, and I don't like to let go his head." 

She met him at the stable door. He was leading the horse 
by the bridle, but the animal's forefeet were all he could be 
induced to put beyond the sill. 

** Why, Ben, he's balky ! " exclaimed Allie, in dismay. 

*' Oh no, I guess not," answered Ben, lightly. ** He seems 
to be stiff somehow, although he walked all right when father 
brought him home last night. Run and get a few oats in a 
measure, Allie, and hold them before him." 

At sight of the oats, the horse stepped outside and a few 
paces beyond the door. Then one of his feet slipped sidewise, 
and in terror he fairly sat down on his haunches. The sight 
was so comical that the boy and girl laughed outright. 

*' I guess he's a Southern horse, and never saw ice before," 
said Allie. 

'* No," said Ben, *' he's smooth shod. A little coaxing will 
fetch him." 

Allie tendered the oats again. **Come, good old Bill, get 
up ! " she said, patting his nose and walking slowly before him ; 
but as soon as that inducement was removed, '* good old Bill " 
stood quite still. 

**Well, if I've got to lead him to the station with an 
oat-measure, I don't see where the advantage comes in ! " she 
cried, impatiently. " Ben, what are we to do ? " 

** Children, what's keeping you?" called Mrs. Becket f rem 
the door. " You must hurry, Alice, or you will not be in time." 

"Mother," she answered, **the horse won't go a step on 
the ice." 
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Mrs. Becket hurried out. ** You never will get to the station 
with that horse, * * she said. It was quite plain that she was right. 

*' But I can get her there, mother," said Ben, suddenly, '* if 
you don't mind, and if she isn't afraid," turning to his sister. 

*' Afraid of what ? " asked the girl. 

'' Afraid to ride down the mountain on my big sled." 

^* With you?" 

** Of course with me. You'd make a good hand at steering, 
wouldn't you? " 

**Yes, I'll go if mother'U let me," she said, turning an 
appealing face to Mrs. Becket. 

**It's the only way, mother, and I'll take care of her," 
said Ben. 

Mrs. Becket did not deliberate long. It must be decided at 
once, and perhaps her daughter's future was at vStake. 

**Come!" she said. They ran into the hoUvSe, and soon, 
her wraps and waterproof thrown on, a package of cookies and 
apples in her pocket and her little satchel in her hand, Allie 
came out of the door. 

In a moment Ben, who had meantime put up the horse, had 
tucked her snugly into the front of the long, home-made sled, 
and had jumped on with his feet out behind. 

What a glorious ride it was ! Not a ride, but a flight did it 
seem as they sped down the icy mountain almost as fast as an 
express- train could travel. 

'* Somebody's coming up the mountain, Ben ! " said Allie, 
suddenly. 

** Well, let him turn out, then ; there's room enough to let 
lis pass." 

*' He isn't turning out ! Call to him, Ben." 

** Hi, there ! " yelled Ben, at the top of his voice, but the 
driver of the approaching ox-team p^id no attention to the 
call. 

** O Ben ! " cried Allie, in horror. '* It's Nate Adams, and 
he's deaf!" 

All this had passed in hardly more than an instant, and 
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meantime the sled on which Ben and Alice were seated was 
flying toward the approaching team. 

They could not stop the sled ; as well might one think of 
stopping a storm. Nor could they slip off it. To attempt that 
might mean instant death for one or both of them. Moreover, 
the road was a cut at that point, and the sled could not be run 
upon the bank. 

Allie was praying, although her white lips were unable to 
move. Ben bent his head over her shoulder, and said in her ear : 

** Hold on like grim death, Allie ! We'll get through all 
right. We'll reach Denman's pasture before we meet the team." 

**Denman's pasture " was an almost level strip, about six 
rods in width, which opened directly off the road, a little 
table-land, with the sloping mountain wall on one side and an 
abrupt descent on the other. 

But could they reach it ? That was the question that flitted 
through Ben's brain quicker than light. 

Yes, they were just in time. Here was Denman's pasture, 
and the team still two rods away ! Ben threw himself sidewise 
to turn the sled upon the level ground; but even here, where 
the road was far less steep than on any other part of the 
mountain, it was not easy to make the sled respond, and half 
the level was passed before the sled crossed its border. 

The momentum was still great, and after whirling completely 
around, the sled went over the rock and landed in a snow-bank 
nearly twenty feet below. 

A scream from Allie as they went over was stifled in the 
snow, and when Ben scrambled to his feet, his sister and the sled 
were nowhere in sight. But the break in the crust showed him 
where to look; so he thrust in his arms to the elbows, and found 
Allie 's fingers, which closed over his own. 

Snow flew in all directions for a minute, and then Alice was 
sitting on the strong crust of the drift, while Ben supported 
her with his arm, and tried to stop the blood which was flowing 
from her fingers. She had, indeed, held on '* like grim death," 
and her hands were badly cut by the hard snow. 
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** Poor Allie ! poor Allie ! " Ben was saying, and each word 
was almost a sob. He had never before seen his sister in even 
an approach to fainting, and thought she must be dying. 

** Never mind, Ben," she said, lifting her head from his 
shoulder, and looking at him in pleased surprise at the 
unlooked-for tenderness. '*I'm not hurt much, but I was 
terribly frightened.'* 

**Can you stand up? Rest against this tree for a minute 
till I get the sled out, and then I'll take you home." 

" Home ! " The word roused her instantly. Struggling to 
her feet, she peered through the sleet down into the valley, 
where the railroad was in view for miles. **No," she said, 
*' we will go to the station, and we shall have to hurry. Here, 
tear your handkerchief into strips and tie up my hands, quick ! " 

*' Allie, you don't think I'm going to take you to the train 
now, after this ! " 

*'Yes, I do." 

" Well, I sha'n't do it ; you're going home." 

*'I'm not going up that mountain to-day, Ben Becket, not 
one step ! So if you won't take me, I shall go alone." 

As Ben finished tying up one of her hands, she pulled the 
waterproof hood over her head, pushed her loosened hair into 
it, and took up her satchel. Ben tried hard to be stern and 
unrelenting, but a look in the pale, scratched face, still full of 
determination, was too much for him. 

'* All right, then, Allie, I'll take you. Sit on here." 

He shook the snow from the buffalo-robe and placed it on 
the sled. They soon reached the foot of the mountain, and 
then Ben took the rope around his waist and started for the 
station, now but a short distance away. 

The station was simply a large box, where trains did not 
stop unless signalled, but the conductor of the train fortunately 
saw Ben hurrying over the icy ground, pulled the bell-rope, 
and stopped the train. 

** Well, young man," said he, "why didn't you take a team, 
or wait for a pleasant day ? ' ' 
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Then, seeing the bandages on AIHe's hands, one of which 
pressed a handkerchief to her smarting cheek, he stepped 
from the platform with a sympathetic expression on his kind 
old face. 

"How did it happen ? Where is she going ? " he asked in 
a breath. Ben hur- 
riedly explained. 

" Vou'U look 
out for her, con- 
ductor, won't 
you?" asked the 
boy, anxiously. 
" She's most used 
up. I'd go with 
her if there was 
any way of getting 
word to mother, 
but she'd worry if 
I didn't get home." 

" My wife is on 
the train, and she'll 
take care of her," 
said the conductor, 
as he helped Allie 
up the car steps. 



Be 



ned 




wearily to his trip 

up the mountain. u„„ p.^, ,oo„ ui\:" 

" Here, Jane, is 
a patient for you," said the conductor, introducing her to 
his wife. 

" Why, you poor child ! " the lady exclaimed, when Allie 
was seated opposite her. 

"It's nothing but my fingers, madam," said Allie, some- 
what embarrassed by the lady's kindness. "Just fix my 
right-hand fingers, please, to keep them from getting stiff." 
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** Oh, they won*t get stiff, my child ; or if they do, it'll be 
only for a day or two/' 

** Yes, but they mustn't get stiff to-day ; I don't care about 
to-morrow. You see, I'm going to Harwood to compete for 
the scholarship, and I must be able to write, of course. 
Penmanship may decide the contest if two papers show equal 
merit, so that's why it won't be of any use to have my fingers 
limber to-morrow if they're stiff to-day." 

Mrs. Price took Allie to her own house for a short rest 
when the train reached Harwood, and then sent her, refreshed 
and ready to do her best, to the place where the competition 
was to be held. 

In two weeks the notification came to Allie of the award 
which each competitor was to receive, and Ben said, as he 
came up from the post-office with it, *' Here's your big 
envelope, Allie." 

He said it with something of a sneer. Ben had never had so 
much confidence in his sister's ability as the rest of the family; 
but he changed his mind very shortly, for the notification was 
a personal one, to the effect that Miss Alice Becket was the 
winner of the scholarship. 

It is now five years since Allie added M. D. to her name, 
and the little farm on the mountain-top, if it does not yield 
better crops, is the home of a more prosperous family than it 
was on that cold winter morning when Ben was tricked into 
early rising. 

Alice comes home as often as she can be spared from her 
practice, and she never passes the point where the hill road 
broadens out into Denman's pasture without thinking how 
narrowly she escaped death when she was setting out to win 
her scholarship. 

Nki^ue E. C. Scott. 



STORIES OF KINDNESS. 



The Rescue of Grandma. 

The Widow Keever answered the knock at her front door. 
She met the visitor with a set smile, which disappeared when 
it had done its stiff duty. 

'*How do you do, Lyddy ? " she said. 

''Vve come to see grandma," said Lydia. 

The widow sent a sharp look at her. " Well, she's here." 

** She's well, isn't she?" 

**Just as well as she ever was. I don't know as she'll 
know you, seeing she hasn't seen you for five years." 

Lydia flushed at the tart tone. " You know why I haven't 
been to see grandma," she answered. "You know I've been 
a hard-working dressmaker off there across the state, and 
couldn't afford time nor money to come. You know I've 
never forgot her a minute ; " her voice trembled. " You know 
I've always written to her, and sent her little things, and now 
that I've got a husband that can afford more than I ever could, 
I've come the very first chance I got." 

Until five years ago Grandma Keever had lived with her 
widowed daughter, Lydia's mother. When she died, an old 
debt of her husband's had absorbed the small property, and 
the girl had gone to work for her living. Grandma Keever 
had come to live with her son ; but he had died the following 
year. 

** You take it for granted I know a good deal," was Mrs. 
Keever's remark as she led the way abruptly. 

They passed through the kitchen to the room beyond, 
unplastered and with a sloping roof, once used for a woodshed. 
It had a small window, but was lighted chiefly by means of 
the open door. It contained a bed, a table, a bureau, two 
chairs and a strip of carpet. Grandma sat there. 

Lydia went and took the little, thin old woman in her 
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arms. **Lyddy!" her quavering voice cried. **Lyddy, my 
precious child ! " 

Lydia sobbed, and her grandmother's tears dripped on her 
shoulder. She had a sweet, wrinkled old face, with kind blue 
eyes which were still bright. She stroked Lydia's hair and 
patted her ; she could not speak again. Between them was 
a full and fond understanding. 

"It won't be good for grandma to get her excited," said 
Mrs. Keever, dryly. ''She's 'most eighty-four. Her health's 
better than mine this minute ; she eats more. She eats a plenty 
more than I do every meal. Oh, she can't hear me ; she's deaf." 

Lydia had sat down on grandma's wooden footstool, and 
clasped her blue- veined, tremulous hand. She turned upon 
Mrs. Keever a look whose warmth dried her eyes. 

** I hope you don't begrudge her what she eats," she said. 
She had meant to avoid open contention with her aunt, but 
she foresaw a failure. 

Mrs. Keever marched over to grandma. ** She's saying I 
begrudge you what you eat ! ' ' she shouted in her ear ; and 
the old lady's gentle eyes turned from one to the other in 
distress. 

Indignant, Lydia pressed her hand, and felt an answering 
squeeze. Grandma had been knitting on a blue sock. 

''You're just as hard-working as ever, aren't you, grand- 
ma? " said Lydia. 

"Oh, she doesn't do anything to speak of," said her 
daughter-in-law. 

"I guess she knits all your winter stockings, yours and 
the boys, and does a sight of mending?" 

* ' Has she been writing to you and complaining ? She 
doesn't do enough to hurt her." 

"She hasn't ever complained of anything," Lydia 
answered ; " never a word." She looked around the shed-like 
room. "Is this all the room you've got for grandma?" 

"There's the bedroom we use, and there's the spare 
room," Mrs. Keever retorted. 
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** Spare room! This place is as hot as it can be from 
the kitchen fire and the sun beating on the roof.'* 

Mrs. Keever leaned over grandma. *'She doesn't think 
your room's good enough! *' she shouted. 

Lydia rose. Her face was red, and her lips opened and 
shut. A dozen hot speeches were at the end of her tongue, 
but she held them back. They would make matters worse. 
At her coolest, she felt she was no match for this woman. 

** What I came for," she said, *'was to take grandma 
home with me for a good long visit. I haven't been able to 
do it before. You don't know anything how I've wanted to 
see grandma time and again ! " 

Mrs. Keever had stiffened at the first word, her face 
kindling with quick suspicion. 

** Grandma isn't fit to go on such a journey," she said,- 
**and I shouldn't think of having her." 

For a moment Lydia was speechless. "You just said her 
health was better than yours. I know she's able to take an 
easy trip like that. And I know she'll want to come." 

** You aren't going to take her anywhere ! She isn't able, I 
tell you, and if she was — You come here spying round, 
and trying to get grandma away from here. You think if 
you get her away from here you'll have her board money, 
and you — ' ' 

"Board money?" Lydia repeated, looking her indignant 
amazement. 

" You needn't tell me ! You know well enough there's 
some money of grandma's in the hands of executors, and you 
know that when she's dead things will be settled up and her 
board'll be paid for. I guess there isn't much ; I don't expect 
to get my dues for all I've done and all I've put up with, 
nowhere near." 

" I take money," Lydia cried. " I'd never take a penny of 
board money for grandma ! You know I wouldn't ! " 

Lydia felt as though she should choke. She drew quick 
breaths. She knew she was near to a hot burst of tears. 
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What she did was to bend over grandma and kiss her 
wrinkled cheek hungrily. Grandma^s eyes turned to her in 
anxiety and wistfulness. 

** I'm staying here with Mary Atwood, grandma/' she 
said. ** I haven't had any chance to talk to you, nor — don't 
you worry, grandma, you'll see me again ; you'll see me — 
I'll — " She stepped through the open door and hurried 
away through the yard with irregular steps. 

Mrs. Sam Atwood, when her well-beloved old school friend 
told her all that had taken place, went silently and made her a 
cup of tea. She made no comment till after dinner, when 
she and Lydia were sitting in her pleasant little best room. 

" Well," said Mrs. Atwood, in the moderate way she had, 
"everybody in this town knows Henrietta Keever. She's 
hard as flint, and grasping ! That's the reason she's so mad 
at your wanting to take your grandmother home with you, 
and so bound you shall not. 

** She's afraid you'd keep her, and she doesn't want to 
lose any of her board money. She told Mrs. Isham she was 
going to charge five dollars a week for boarding her ; and 
she said something about collecting interest on it, seeing she 
hasn't been paid by the week. Why, she just lets her alone. 
She sets her out there in the woodshed and gives her mending 
to do, and doesn't make much more of her than as if she wasn't 
there." Mrs. Atwood paused to lower the shade, and protect 
her brightly figured carpet from the sun. 

''Speaking of angels, though that isn't just the word, 
but there Henrietta Keever is now. She's going to Talbot 
with her butter and eggs. She always takes them there 
because she can get a little better price than she can here. 
And she never thinks anything of going off and leaving your 
grandma all alone in the house." 

Three-quarters of an hour later, a neighbor beheld a woman 
come in at Mrs. Keever's gate, and go hurriedly around to a 
back door. "Somebody going to see the old lady," she 
thought, in astonishment. 
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It was Lydia. The door of the little back room stood 
open, and grandma was sitting there, knitting away. Lydia 
leaned on her chair for a moment, panting ; she had run part 
of the way. It was all she could do to keep from crying, at 
the sight of the little bent old figure sitting there alone in the 
oppressive warmth of the comfortless room. 

Grandma looked up with a tenderly glad smile. No hard- 
faced woman stood watching them now, and she drew Lydia 
close to her, with little murmurs of yearning love. And 
Lydia stroked her scanty hair. 

** Grandma,*' she said, loudly, when she could summon 
her voice, " I've run most all the way from Mary's. Mary 
saw her drive by, going to Talbot with her eggs and butter. 
Grandma, what I came here for was to take you home with 
me for a visit, and I told her so this morning, and she said 
you couldn't go. 

** She said I shouldn't take you. And, grandma, when 
she'd gone past I said to Mary I wished I dared to come and 
take you away ; and we talked it over, and I've come to 
get you, grandma," she ended, in a gasp. 

* * Charley Atwood will come here in half an hour with a 
two-seated buggy, and we can get the three o'clock train, 
and we'll get home to-night about bedtime. 'Tisn't a hard 
trip ; there won't be hardly a step of walking. Mary's going 
to put in some shawls and a cushion." 

Grandma had sat straight while she listened, her eyes 
fastened with growing keenness upon Lydia' s. She got up 
and went over to the old bureau and opened a drawer. Lydia 
followed her in some apprehension. 

**What are you doing, grandma?" she said. 

**Why, I'm getting ready to go, deary," the old lady 
answered. ** I'm looking for my shawl, and things I'll want." 

Lydia gave a laugh which was half a sob. Then, with 
hands that trembled, she hurried on the work of preparation. 
She made into two bundles the things grandma laid out from 
the drawers and gathered up from the room, She helped her 
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to find her shawl, her gloves, and her old black bonnet; she 
brushed her thin hair and rearranged it, and helped her 
change her cotton dress for an alpaca of ancient cut, and 
pinned a clean piece of lace around her neck. 

Little was said. Lydia glanced uneasily through the door ; 
the neighbor stuck to her post of astonished observation. 

**The boys won*t be coming home before night, will 
they?*' she asked, and grandma thought not. 

*'I don't feel as though we're doing wrong, grandma," 
Lydia said. 

** Why, no, deary," said grandma, simply. 

The slow rattle of a wagon through the yard made Lydia 
jump. But it was Charley, ahead of time, and wearing a 
look of comprehension. 

They were ready. Charley got down, and together they 
helped grandma into the two-seated buggy. Some hens came 
mincing and crooning near, as though in surprised curiosity ; 
the neighbor stared with amazed eyes. 

Grandma alone was calm ; she took firm grasp of the side 
of the buggy, and looked around her keenly. She had a 
happy look ; a warmth had come to her colorless, wrinkled 
cheeks. Lydia felt a thrill of glad security. 

'* Drive slow," said Lydia, '*so as not to jounce grandma." 

Charley drove slowly. They passed Mary Atwood's ; she 
was watching for them, and brought out Lydia 's satchel and 
a box of lunch. A few people they met, whom Lydia did not 
know, nodded and smiled at them. 

At the station Lydia seated grandma by the window, and 
put Mary Atwood's cushion at her back. 

** I haven't had on my best clothes before since I came away 
from your ma's, Lyddy," she said, a simple pleasure in her 
face. **No, I haven't. J haven't had any occasion to wear 
them." 

*' You'll have occasion to wear them at my house," Lydia 
answered in her ear. ' ' Plenty of people will come to see you, 
all the folks you used to know there." 
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Grandma's lips quivered ; she cleared her throat. " Nobody 
ever comes to see me here, Lyddy. I never see anybody. I 
guess Henrietta doesn't care about having folks see me, and 
so I don't hear about anything that's going on." 

" I've got lots to tell you, grandma ; I couldn't tell much in 




letters. I'll have to talk a month steady. There's lotsof folks 
will be glad to see you. 

"We've got a little east porch where you can sit after- 
noons, grandma," Lydia said. "It's cool and nice; there's 
a grape-vine that shades it. You remember how you used to 
like switchel with ginger in ? I shall make you some every 
day. We sha'n't let you work any. You can read, your eyes 
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are good. You don't look very well, grandma, and I want you 
to rest." 

'*I haven't been very well, deary," grandma answered. 
** I've worked pretty steady, and I'm kind of tired out. I 
can't stand it to work right along in hot weather so well as I 
could once." 

She looked at Lydia with troubled questioning as she 
added, **I don't suppose Henrietta's thought about it, but I 
haven't really had enough to eat, some of the time. My teeth 
are so poor I can't eat everything, and sometimes I've had to 
leave things and go hungry. I didn't want to say anything 
about it. And then, being so kind of lonesome, some of the time 
— I don't know, I haven't been over-well. And I've felt as 
if I was living longer than I'd really ought to." 

Lydia could not choke back her tears ; she wiped them 
away quietly. 

The ticket-window flew up with a click, and she went and 
got her two tickets. Then presently, the rumble of the coming 
train sounded far away, and they went out on the platform. 

Lydia held grandma tightly by the arm. She was in a 
glow of triumph, which she hoped was not wicked, and to 
which she surrendered herself. 

Her lips were compressed, and her eyes shone half with 
her triumph, and half with determination. There were people 
around them, but in the increasing roar of the train speech 
could not be heard. She put her lips to grandma's ear. 

*' You aren't ever coming back here, grandma," she said, 
** never, never ! " 

** Never, deary?" said grandma. She looked to see if 
Lydia meant it. Her face was alight. With a radiant smile 
grandma took Charley Atwood's hand and said, ** It is a good 
good-bye." 

Emma A. Opper. 



Tom's Dress Suit. 

**I wouldn^t, Gay. He doesn't go with our set any more, 
and he would only feel awkward and uncomfortable, and make 
every one else feel so, too.'* 

**I can't imagine Tom Eldredge awkward, or making any 
one uncomfortable. He's one of the most gentlemanly boys I 
know, and if your set has dropped him just because he's poor 
and has to work, why, I think you are all — " 

Gay stopped short; she was going to say "snobs," but 
she remembered just in time that it was not the most 
judicious word to use to her brother. The flash of her brown 
eyes showed unmistakably how she had intended to finish her 
sentence, and Ned answered surlily : 

'* All what? I'll leave it to mother if she doesn't think I 
show more conisideration for a sensitive fellow's feelings than 
you, with all your high-flown generosity." 

**Why, Ned," said Mrs. Larimore, looking up quickly 
from the coffee she was pouring, "you and Gay are not 
quarrelling? * High-flown generosity,' in that tone of voice, 
sounds very much like it." 

Ned flushed. "I beg your pardon, mother, and Gay's, 
too. I didn't intend to be rude. We were discussing Gay's 
party and Tom Eldredge, and I got pretty hot, and I guess 
Gay did, too," with a sly glance at Gay's red cheeks and 
flashing eyes. 

" He doesn't think, mamma, that I ought to invite Tom to 
my party, because the boys of his set have all dropped him, 
and he has to work." 

" Now, Gay, it isn't quite fair to put it that way. Listen to 
me, mother, please. We boys have not dropped Tom because 
he is poor ; but he isn't in school, so he's never with us, and if 
we meet him he seems to shun us. Now Gay wants to lug him 
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into her party, and I say he'll feel about as much at home as I 
would at the queen's drawing-room ; and the true kindness 
would be not to invite him and subject him to the mortification 
of declining or spending a very uncomfortable evening. Don't 
you think so, mother? " 

Mrs. Larimore considered and answered slowly : '* I can see 
how Tom might take it as Ned thinks, but I believe I would 
send the invitation, and let him decide whether it would give 
him more pain or pleasure to accept it. It may at least please 
him to think he is not forgotten by his old friends." 

**0f course," said Ned, ungraciously, *'I might have 
known you would side with Gay. I suppose," airily, **a 
woman can hardly be expected to know how a man feels at a 
party without a dress coat and patent leathers." 

Mr. Larimore looked up from his newspaper and asked, 
"Is this Tom Eldredge a son of Thomas H. Eldredge, who 
failed two years ago ? ' ' 

** Yes, sir," said Ned, respectfully ; Ned stood a little in awe 
of his father, a wealthy merchant and leading citizen of the 
city of Greenfields, and a man so immersed in business as not 
to have time to cultivate the intimate acquaintance of his 
children. He had seemed so absorbed in his paper they had 
supposed him oblivious to their conversation, and Ned was 
somewhat abashed when his father continued : 

' ' Thomas Eldredge was one of the most upright business 
men of the city. His failure was more honorable than most 
men's successes. The only fault that I found with him was 
that he took it too seriously ; it broke his heart and he died. 
If young Tom is a worthy son of his father, he will have 
manliness enough to come to Gay's party without a dress 
suit." 

Mr. Larimore had spoken sententiously, almost sternly; 
and he immediately resumed his paper. 

There was a moment's silence ; Ned was looking rather 
crestfallen, but he recovered himself quickly and said with a 
good-humored grimace: "You're right, as usual, Gay. Go 
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ahead and invite Tom, and 1*11 help you to see that he has 
a good time/* 

When Tom came home one night and found Gay's 
invitation awaiting him, he and his mother both forgot past 
slights and future anxieties, and two very happy people sat 
down to the little supper-table and discussed the coming 
pleasure. After supper, however, Tom grew abstracted, and 
broke a moody silence finally with: *'I don't see how I can 
go, after all, mother." 

Mrs. Eldredge looked up anxiously. *' Why not, Tom ? " 

** Well, you see I have no dress coat nor patent leathers, 
and I might as well appear in tennis flannels as to present 
myself at a swell party without them." 

** Why, Tom, they are not essential, are they? I am sure 
they did not use to be required for boys." 

**No, I don't believe they did; but they are now, and I 
might just as well give up all thoughts of the party. Anyway, 
it is very nice to have the invitation." 

But Mrs. Eldredge was not satisfied. ** Couldn't you rent 
a suit, Tom?" 

** I thought of that, but I met Harry Davis this afternoon, 
and he said he had been all over town for one, but every- 
thing was engaged. He had either got to have one made or 
decline." 

Tom picked up a book and began to read with the air of 
having settled it ; but his face had lost its happy animation, 
and his mother watched it sorrowfully as his eyes were fixed 
on the page. The silence had lasted ten minutes when she 
spoke again, hesitatingly and half-apologetically : 

** Tom, dear, you have been working hard and steadily for 
two years, and in all that time you have spent nothing but 
what was absolutely necessary upon yourself. I do not believe 
it would be wrong now to have a dress suit made. You have 
certainly earned a right to so much indulgence." 

He spoke quickly : '* If I have worked hard, mother, I have 
had a better reward than dress coats and parties. It is more 
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than enough to feel that I have helped to make this cozy home 
for you." 

Mrs. Eldredge stroked lovingly the hand that held hers, as 
she answered : " That is just it, Tom. You have been so good 
about it, never seeming to think it a hardship ; and I do so 
want you to have this pleasure. Go to your father's old tailor, 




and see what he will make you a coat lor. He will let you pay 
iu monthly instalments, I know, and while I dislike going into 
debt, I really feel it is justifiable this time." 

Tom hesitated. " All right," he said. " I will see Boole 
to-morrow, if you wish it, mother." 

But he came home the next evening and answered his 
mother's questioning glance as she met him: "It's no use. 
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mother. Boole can't make me anything under fifty dollars. 
It would take almost two months* salary, and I should feel like 
a criminal. Don't feel disappointed. To have the invitation 
is nearly as good as going, and I don't care about it very 
much." 

Mrs. Eldredge had had a long day to think over her advice 
to Tom and to regret it, for so far they had managed their little 
income without debt, and she had a foreboding that this might 
be the beginning of endless embarrassments. So Tom's speech 
was a relief. 

But she had had time also to think over their resources, and 
to come to the conclusion that there was no reason why Tom 
should not go. His last winter's cutaway was still in fairly 
good condition, and the low shoes he wore in summer were 
thin enough for dancing. His high-cut vest was the principal 
trouble ; but if white vests were worn, she felt certain she could 
alter one of his father's to fit Tom perfectly. 

When she broached her plan, Tom was unwilling at first to 
listen. He did not feel equal to the heroism of being the only 
boy without a dress coat. It was not until his mother said 
that she thought it would be the manliest way and the really 
polite thing to Gay to believe she had sent him the invitation 
in good faith, knowing he could not afford a dress suit, and to 
accept it in the same spirit, that Tom's expressive face, which 
had mirrored every shade of perplexity through the long 
discussion, cleared at last. 

** I think you are right, mother. I will go and wear my old 
coat, and do my best to have a good time. I believe a man 
ought to be above clothes, and I'll show Gay I appreciate her 
invitation." 

One day down-town he met Ned Larimore, and Ned stopped 
him to say how glad he was that Tom was coming to Gay's 
party, and he added: "Be sure to be on hand early, or the 
girls will have their cards filled and you'll be left." 

When the night of the party came Tom hurried home from 
work, swallowed a hasty supper and rushed to his room to 
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dress. He thought that with the white vest and the dainty 
tie his mother had made him, his coat carefully sponged and 
pressed, and his trousers creased by her loving hands, the 
result was not half bad. And his mother thought that, with 
his graceful, erect figure, his clear, healthy color, his smiling 
blue eyes and thick, wavy brown hair, he was a boy to be 
proud of in any assembly. 

It was time for dancing to begin when Tom entered the 
Larimore parlors, but Gay had not yet left her post for 
receiving her guests, and she was greeting him cordially when 
Ned rushed up. 

** There isn*t a minute to lose, Tom. I want to introduce 
you to some of the nicest girls here, and be sure you ask every 
one of them for a dance." 

** All right, if you say so ; but it's no use, I'm afraid ; I'm 
so late." 

Ned smiled. He didn't tell Tom that he had said to every 
one that he had asked for a dance for himself : * * I want you to 
save one for my friend, Tom Eldredge," and most of them had 
promised. 

As Ned was carrying him off. Gay looked up with a smile. 
** You haven't asked to see my card, Mr. Eldredge." 

Tom turned red and stammered: '*! didn't suppose it was 
the least use ; but may I now ? ' ' 

And much to his astonishment he found the first dance 
unclaimed, and boldly wrote his name opposite. To his 
continued astonishment everybody had ** just one left " for him, 
and instead of . being a wall-flower, Tom bade fair to be **a 
belle," for he had the nicest girls in the room for partners. 

There was another honor in store for him that evening. 
While he was dancing with Gay she said to him : ** Have you 
made an engagement for supper ? ' ' 

'*No," answered Tom. 

''Neither have I," demurely ; and Tom would have been 
very dull indeed not to have said quickly : ' ' Then may I have 
the pleasure ? ' ' 
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Gay was a little afraid Tom might think her bold, but she 
was determined that the boys and girls should see that he was 
an honored guest, if he didn't wear a dress coat, and she was 
afraid his modesty would not let him ask for himself without a 
little encouragement, 

Mrs. Eldredge was waiting for Tom when he came home, 
and to her anxious ; " Did you enjoy it, Tom ? " he answered 




joyously: "I had a fine time, mother, and I suppose you 
might say I carried off all the honors. I 'opened the ball' 
with Gay, and I took her out to supper. But that wasn't the 
best of it. After supper Gay took me into the ' conversation 
room ' to show me how pretty it looked with flowers and 
colored lamps and cozy divans, and while we were there Mr. 
Larimore came in, and came right up to me and shook hands 
with me and said : 
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** * Is this Tom Eldredge's son ? ' And then he talked for 
at least ten minutes about father, and what a fine man he was, 
and how much he honored him ; and just before he went away 
he asked me to come to his office at twelve to-morrow. O 
mother, do you think it could be anything about business ? ' ' 

The next evening Tom rushed into the little sitting-room 
swinging his umbrella on high, and without seeming to notice 
a caller, seized his mother and gave her such a vigorous hug it 
quite took her breath. 

' ' Good-by to Harding & Little after the first of January ! 
I am to be in Mr. Larimore's office, and my salary will be 
almost double, with every chance for advancement, Mr. 
Larimore says, if I do well. Oh, isn't it too jolly, mother ! " 

When the caller had left he said : ** Do you know, mother, 
that you are responsible for all this ? " 

'' What do you mean, Tom ? " 

**Mr. Larimore said to me as I was leaving his office, 
* One moment, Thomas ; I would like to have you know that it 
was the manliness you showed in coming to Gay's party 
without a dress suit that suggested to me that you were the 
right kind of stuff to have in my business.' 

* ' I was so ashamed when I remembered that if you had not 
persuaded me that it was the right thing to do, I should have 
stayed at home and lost everything. I had to explain that it 
was owing to you that I went ; though I was horribly afraid he 
wouldn't want me then." 

' ' And what did he say, Tom ? " 

His mother was looking at him with love and pride shining 
through tears of joy. 

Tom hesitated ; then he looked up with an odd smile. 
'^ He gave my hand a good squeeze, and said, * You are to be 
congratulated on having such a sensible mother, and your 
mother on having such an honest, manly boy.' " 

Margaret C. Dili^on. 



A Day of Whole Things. 

** If you can sit down just a moment till I finish the button- 
holes, then you can take the jacket, Miss Florence. That 
barrel-chair isn't so uncomfortable as it looks. I'm real 
mortified you should have to wait when I promised it the first 
thing, but you see, little Benny Holden is very low and I sat 
up with him most of the night, and I suppose I slept too long." 

'' It's a shame for you to do a stitch ! " exclaimed Florence, 
impulsively, as she noticed the red, tired eyes and the pale 
face. ** Ted doesn't really need the jacket to-day." 

'* It's good in you to say that, but if it isn't the jacket it's 
something else ; I can't afford to lose a whole day. Your little 
brother' 11 look real nice in this suit ; he's a handsome boy, 
anyway," she said. 

*'How do you like my new gown. Miss Ferry?" asked 
Florence. 

Miss Ferry looked at the girl. The brown hair waved 
about the soft face ; the dark eyes sparkled with happy young 
life, and the cheeks glowed with healthful color. The new 
dress was simple, dainty and perfectly adapted to the girlish 
figure. 

*' It's sweet ! " said Miss Ferry. ** It looks just like you." 

Florence laughed. ** Do you know that's a very pretty 
compliment ? " she said. 

** I suppose, now, it's new — all new — not made over or 
anything ? " asked the little seamstress. 

**Why, yes," replied Florence, amused at the question. 
** Why do you ask?" 

** Nothing, only I was thinking how nice that must be. I 
never had a new dress in my life." 

Florence stared at the small, thin figure. *' What do you 
mean ? ' ' 
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"Just that, dear. I never had a whole new dress in my 

life." 

" I never heard of such a thing ! " gasped the girl. 
" Very likely not, Miss Florence. Your papa is a rich man 
and you're his only daughter. There were eleven of us, 
counting the boys, and little enough to feed and clothe us on. 
Six girls, and I the youngest. Dresses were handed down 
from one to another till they were all worn out. My gowns 
were mostly made of two 
or three put together," 
"Didn't they ever 
buy you anything 
new?" said Florence. 
" I think they were un- 
kind." 

" No, no, dear child ! 
You don't understand. 
There wasn't much 
money to spend on 
clothes, I can tell 
you." 

"""'■"""" "But since you've 

grown up, Miss Ferry, you must have had new dresses," 

"No, Miss Florence, never. I'm forty years old, and I've 
never had a new dress. You see, Jane got married and so did 
Sarah. Well, Sarah died and left me all her clothes. Her 
husband was pretty well off and there was some real good 
things amongst them. So I've been wearing out the clothes 
ever since, and they are not all worn out yet. 

" It's been lucky for me getting all those clothes, but once 
in a time I get real ungrateful, and think it would be kind of 
nice to have something new all over. There, you must think 
I'm awfully complaining ! " 

"Complaining, Miss Ferry! But why don't you buy 
yourself a real pretty dress without waiting to use up all those 
old things? " 
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" No, dear,*' said Miss Ferry, gently. " I need the money 
for other things. There's bonnets, too," resumed the little 
woman, biting off a needleful of twist. "I guess there are 
enough bonnets and trimmings to get me through my natural 
life." 

** Miss. Ferry, you said you couldn't afford to lose a whole 
day's work. Don't you ever take a holiday ? " 

'* Bless you, Miss Florence ! I don't remember ever being 
idle a whole day. I was going to, though ; I was going to the 
Baptist picnic last week. I got all ready, and if Mrs. White 
didn't go and sprain her ankle ! " 

*'Why did that keep you? She has a daughter, hasn't 
she?" 

*'0h yes; but Rose is young, and of course wanted her 
good time. I saw she was terribly disappointed, so I said, 
* I'll stay with your mother, Rose,' and you never saw anybody 
more tickled. There, Miss Florence, there's the jacket, and 
you tell your mamma I hope it'll suit. It's been a real refresh- 
ment to see you, and I hope you won't think I'm cross and 
ungrateful, complaining as I have ! " 

Florence stooped over the little woman with a sudden 
impulse. ** There's a whole kiss all for yourself," she said. 

Miss Ferry's thin cheek flushed under the unwonted caress. 
** Bless her kind heart! " she said, as she watched the girl's 
light figure go down the path. '' I declare, I'm fairly ashamed 
of having run on so about myself. ' ' 

Florence Heath walked slowly along the elm-shaded street, 
thinking of Miss Ferry. *' Never anything new or whole, and 
I never had anything else ! ' ' 

Florence found her mother on one of the piazzas, swinging 
slowly to and fro in a willow chair. 

*' What is it, dear? You look tired. It was too warm a 
walk for you. You should have let James drive you down." 

** Mamma, I have everything and Miss Ferry has nothing. 
Why is it?" said Florence, as she threw herself into a 
hammock. 
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"That is a pretty hard question to answer all at once," 
responded Mrs. Heath, with a smile. "Tell me about it, 
dear." 

Florence told her story. " I don't think I ever knew," she 
concluded, "just the difference there is between my life and 




some other people's. Oh, I suppose I knew, but I never saw 
it so clearly. It doesn't seem right at all ! " 

Mrs. Heath watched her daughter's face. " One can always 
share." she suggested. 

Florence was silent a moment ; then she said : "I'd like to 
give Miss Ferry one good, whole day ! " 

" Miss Ferry might have whole things if she didn't share, 
Florence. She has a shiftless sort of a sister in Greenville 
whom she helps a great deal. I suspect the larger part of her 
earnings goes there. She helped those poor Larkinses and 
made clothes for the children, and she is always going where 
there is sickness. I don't know of any one who does so much 
good in a quiet way and with so little means, as Miss Ferry." 
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Florence sprang out of the hammock, scattering the soft 
pillows right and left, went over to her mother and kissed her. 
** I think I'll try a little of the sharing business myself ! " she 
said, and went into the house. 

The next morning Miss Ferry sat down in her little sewing- 
chair and took up her work ; but for some reason the needle 
would not go, and her thoughts would wander far from the 
little garment she was fashioning. 

She was gazing at the swaying elm-tops, and her work had 
fallen from her hands, when a rousing rap at the door startled 
her into the consciousness of the present. 

**Good land! What's come?" she exclaimed, springing 
up, to find that it was only Colonel Heath's coachman with a 
bundle. 

** The work Mrs. Heath promised me," thought Miss Ferry, 
as she laid the big parcel on the old lounge. *' I don't believe 
I'll open it now ; somehow I don't want to see more work 
to-day." 

In a moment, however, she changed her mind. "Mrs. 
Heath's real good to me ; maybe it's something she wants done 
right up ; " and she proceeded to undo the numerous wrappings. 

" Something Miss Florence wants altered, I guess. It's too 
small for Mrs. Heath. Here's the directions," she continued, 
as an envelope fell from the folds of the skirt. 

As she read, her thin face flushed and she laid the note 
down with a gasp. '* Oh, I can't ! And after all I've said to 
her ! " she whispered. Then she read it again. 

Dear Miss Ferry: I was in the city yesterday and saw this dress, 
which made me think of you. I thought that as you were so busy taking 
stitches for other people, perhaps it might be a little help to have 
something all made up, and I think it will fit you. Will you accept it 
with my love ? 

Mamma wishes me to ask you if you will come and spend this beautiful 
day with us. We are going to drive in the afternoon to Pine Point, and it 
will give us so much pleasure to have you with us. Please come and wear 
the new dress. James will call for you at eleven. Yours very truly, 

Fi^oRENCE W. Heath. 
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** The good Lord bless her ! '' said Miss Ferry, with a little 
sob. '* It seems as if I couldn't take so much from any one, 
but it would be downright ungrateful not to." And then the 
joy of possession entered into her soul. 

I am not going to describe the welcome Miss Ferry received 
at the Heaths', nor the long day of delight she passed in that 
beautiful home. 

After lunch came the drive. The roomy victoria rolled 
over the roads with delightful ease. They drove along roads 
through pleasant woods, where the fragrant breath of the pines 
was like balm to Miss Ferry's tired lungs. They drove by 
the beach-bordered bay, where they watched the sea as it 
sparkled and danced before them. 

It seemed to Miss Ferry that the out-of-door world was 
-never so bright and fresh and clear as it was that afternoon. 
She lay back in rapt enjoyment, abandoning herself to the 
present, knowing that seams would be less monotonous and 
buttonholes not so much a nightmare when lightened by the 
memories of that drive. 

When the long day was over and Miss Ferry bade the 
Heaths good-by, she tried to make plain a little of her gratitude. 

** It's the first day of whole things I ever had," said she. 
*' You can't quite guess what that means to me, who haven't 
had anything but pieces and patches before ; ' ' arid then she 
was driven away, smiling through happy tears. 

" Well," said Florence, standing out in the moonlight and 
watching the carriage roll slowly down the drive, '* what fun it 
was ! I thought I was the one who was to do the giving, but 
I declare, I've got lots more than I've given. It's been a day 
of whole things to me, too — a whole day of good happiness." 

Mary E. Mitchell. 



Friends Indeed. 



One evening on Boston Common a country boy sat 
despondently watching a ragged little fellow performing 
gymnastic tricks till, panting, he lay down on the ground 
to rest for a moment. 

When the spectators had left and the young acrobat arose 
and started to move slowly away, the boy on the bench went 
forward to meet him. 

**I beg your pardon,"- he said, with an embarrassed air, 
*' but can't I speak with you a minute ? " 

** Well, what is it ? *' the gymnast asked with suspicion. 

*' I don't know what to do ! " the other cried out, his self- 
control giving way all in a moment. *'My money's almost 
gone, and I don't know a person in this town." 

**Oh, you want some money, do you?" asked the ragged 
youth, looking at the other with a grim smile. "I guess 
you're about the first person that ever came to me for charity," 
he ended, with some show of humor. 

The country boy's honest countenance flushed red. 

*' I'm not asking you for charity, and I'd never be a beggar. 
Only I thought maybe you would tell me of some place where 
I could stay for to-night. I've got only thirty cents left, and I 
must make that go as far as I can." 

** Sure enough," replied the city lad, thoughtfully. '* Say, 
come on over here and sit down on this bench. Now tell me 
all about yourself. Where did you come from and who are 
you, anyway? " 

*' My name is George Manchester," said he, frankly, '' and I 
live up near the New Hampshire line. I've a mother and a 
sister there, but my father died last fall. I thought it was time 
for me to be doing something, so I came down here to Boston 
three days ago. I supposed of course I could get work if I 
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asked at enough places. And I've tried everywhere, but IVe 
failed and failed and failed.'* 

*' Yes," remarked the city lad, **it's pretty hard to find it 
sometimes." 

'' I've asked the people for any kind of work, and they've 
told me they couldn't give me anything. I'd rather starve 
than go home now, but I don't know what to do. I had to 
speak to somebody, and — " 

His voice broke, and he turned his face aside to hide a 
sudden weakness, while his companion, with rough tact, 
looked the other way, and threw a stone at a passing dog. 
After a short silence the city boy said, with decision : 

'' Look here now ! You're in hard luck, sure enough, and 
I'm a-going to help you out. You come along with me, and 
I'll see that you're fixed for to-night, anyhow. My name is 
Lawrence, and you're to go as my guest — see ? " 

George followed the other down into that part of the city 
occupied by newspaper ofiices. Here was confusion and uproar, 
and the country boy looked about him with a bewilderment 
which his three days of city life had not dispelled. 

His guide elbowed through the crowds until they turned 
into a narrow alley reeking with many odors, some not 
unpleasant to a hungry person's nostrils. For here were many 
dingy, humble little restaurants. Lawrence fook his prot^g^ 
into one of these, and ordered a meal wonderfully satisfying for 
the price. 

They went out into the street again, and drifted with streams 
of people hurrying to various railway stations. The country 
boy looked thoughtfully at these multitudes, and said, with a 
slight smile: "It's no wonder I find it hard to get a place, 
there seems to be such a lot of folks for everything ! ' ' 

''You're right," said Lawrence. " They're all trying to 
tread on each other's toes, and some of them have to get left." 

He turned aside and led down another street, into regions 
more forbidding than the country lad had ever seen before. 
Around him loomed the cheerless tenements of the North Knd. 
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Many of the people who lounged on the sidewalks or peered 
from the windows were marked with misery and vice. They 
came at last to a weather-beaten house, upon the doorstep of 




which a boy was seated, smoking a cheap cigar with an air of 
elegant repose. 

"Hello, Swipsey ! " said Lawrence. "I've brought a 
friend of mine to stay overnight, Mr. Manchester, this here is 
my partner, Swipsey Clyde." 
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**How de do?** said Swipsey, arising and extending a 
grimy but well-shaped hand. ** Live in this town, do you ? ** 

** No," replied George. '' I've only — " 

'* He came in from the country to look for some work to do, 
and he's been playing to hard luck," Lawrence interrupted. 

** Well, I wish I hadn't come!" exclaimed George in 
shame. ** What business have I, anyway, asking you to help 
me?" 

**Oh, what are you talking?" said his friend. ** Don't I 
know how it is ? You're in a hole just now, and it's in these 
first days a boost means everything to you. You'll get some- 
thing to do pretty quick, and then you'll be all right." 

**Why, of course!" said Swipsey. '* Let's take him up 
and show him our room." 

They went up a rickety staircase to a room about twelve 
feet square. Nearly half the apartment was taken up by an 
unsafe-looking bedstead, and there were two chairs, a wash- 
stand and a table, all in a battered condition. The walls had 
been ornamented with showbills and like decorations by 
Swipsey, who was something of an artist. 

*' So you've been looking for work and haven't found it ? " 
said Swipsey, sitting on the bed. 

** Yes," answered George, on the strongest chair, **but I 
hope to have better luck to-morrow. Anyhow, I'm going to 
keep on trying." 

'*Hang on is the dog that wins every time," remarked 
Swipsey. ** And honest labor is a fine thing." He rolled his 
eyes solemnly around, evidently imitating some actor. 

**One might think Swipsey liked to work himself," said 
Lawrence, grinning. 

*' What business are you in ? " asked George, politely. 

**Oh, I do lots of things," answered the airy Swipsey. 
'' Lawrence and I stand ready to assist in emergencies, and we 
look to it generally that the town's kept in running order. 
See?" 

'' But I should think," said George, ** that you would want 
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to find some kind of position that you could hold fast to and be 
promoted in ? * * 

**Aw, well,** replied Swipsey, indifferently. **It's pretty 
hard, you see, to find such places, and then we most always 
pick up enough to keep us going. Who wants the earth ? " 

** And when you don*t get anything ? " asked George. 

*' Oh, then we lie low and wait till it comes." 

George was very tired, as his hosts saw, and they invited 
him to go to bed as soon as he pleased. Soon they left him in 
possession of the room. He examined the bed, made up his 
mind that it would not hold three boys, wrapped himself in one 
of the quilts, lay down upon the floor, and soon forgot all noises 
of the slum in sound sleep. 

The bright light of morning was in his eyes when he awoke 
to find he had been lifted upon the bed with the quilt still under 
him. Swipsey lay snoring at his side. I^awrence was asleep 
upon the floor, but he opened his eyes when George stirred, 
and rolling over said drowsily : " Hello there, getting up are 
you ? ' * 

** Yes," replied George, "I'm going to look for work again." 

** That's good," yawned Lawrence, *'but look here. If 
you don't get anything to-day, come back here again at night. 
Be sure. The door's always open, you know, and there isn't 
anything to steal." 

George put on his clothes, and went quietly away. He 
came back again at nightfall, after another long day of fruitless 
searching. 

** Nothing," he said to Lawrence, who met him in the street 
and looked at him inquiringly. 

" Well, keep it up," said Lawrence. 

Next day again George went about the city, and sought 
in vain for a place among its workers. He seemed almost 
discouraged when at night he returned to the tenement-house 
and told of his failures. While he went out to buy some cheese 
and crackers, the other boys, seated upon the stairway, began 
to talk about him. 
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" He's playing to bad luck still, that friend of yours, isn't 
he ? " asked Swipsey. 

** Yes," answered Lawrence, ** worse than he deserves. He 
ought to have got a place before this." 

*' He doesn't go about it right," said Swipsey. ** He's too 
timid." 

''What do you mean?" asked Lawrence, sharply. 
'' Think he hasn't got sand ? " 

'* Oh, he's got sand enough," replied Swipsey. '* Anybody 
can see the sand. But he hasn't got cheek. Now when you 
go to one of those big business fellows and ask him for a job, 
you must speak up loud, and act as if you were doing him a 
favor to come at all." 

"I guess so," said Lawrence, thoughtfully. **But then, 
you see, he's nothing but a country boy yet." 

*' I know of a chance to get a place," said Swipsey. *' Up 
in Brown & Blank's big furniture store, it is. A man I know 
told me about it. They want a young fellow for general work 
there — he must be neat, quick, obliging, honorable, and ready 
to do two dollars' worth of work for seventy-five cents at first. 

" I thought of accepting the place myself," he added, with 
a grin, " but that friend of yours might fill the bill better. It 
won't do him any good just to go and ask. He needs backing." 

Lawrence reflected silently for a while. 

'' I'll go up there to-morrow, and talk to those people," he 
said at last. * ' It makes no difference what I am ; I can tell 
them what he is. And it may do some good." 

" Noble scheme ! " cried Swipsey, with mock enthusiasm. 
*' And I'll write him a letter of recommendation that will make 
them simply jump at the chance to get him." 

"Don't you go to trying any of your monkey business 
now," said his chum, *' or there'll be trouble. And you 
needn't tell him what I'm going to do, either." 

Mr. Brown, of the great firm of Brown & Blank, sat in his 
private office next morning when he heard the sounds of 
wrangling just outside the door. One of the clerks seemed to 
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be in hot dispute with somebody who was trying to force an 
entrance. When Mr. Brown himself went to see what the 
matter was, he beheld a short, thick-set, shabby boy. 

" Well, sir,*' said the merchant, " what do you want ? '* 

** You're Mr. Brown, aren't you?" asked the boy. **I 
heard you were wanting to hire a young fellow here in your 
store." 

" Well, sir ? " said Mr. Brown, severely. 

Lawrence knew that he had not made a good impression 
and his face darkened. He looked up seriously at the great 
man, and said as carelessly as he knew how : 

*'Oh, I don't want the job, only I thought you might like 
to hire a friend of mine," he checked himself at the thought 
that he might harm George's chances by calling him his friend, 
**he*s a fellow I know, and he'd make you an A i worker. 
You'll miss a big chance if you let him slip." 

*'You don't ask the place for yourself then?" said the 
merchant, curiously. 

**What would be the use?" replied Lawrence, quietly. 
He glanced down at himself, and the merchant nodded ; both 
of them, as practical persons, recognized the reason. 

'*But this fellow isn't like me," continued Lawrence. 
*' He's a country boy, but he's a gentleman all over. And it 
would be a sort of a pity not to give him a chance in this town 
when he's been trying so hard for it." 

* * You tell that gentleman you know to come around here at 
three o'clock," said Mr. Brown. '* I'll talk with him." 

At half -past three George returned, radiant, from the store 
of Brown & Blank. 

*' They've hired me," he explained. ** It's three dollars a 
week. I can live on it, and it gives me my beginning. What- 
ever made you think that there was a chance for me at that 
place ? ' ' 

'* Oh, I don't know," replied Lawrence, rather gloomily. 

George never knew of the interview between Lawrence and 
the merchant, until one day long afterward, when he learned 
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of it from Mr. Brown himself, who had taken a liking to his 
ready and intelligent young employ^. 

**That was a queer fellow,'* remarked the merchant, 
thoughtfully, as he finished telling George the story. **A 
rather singular character, I should say. But a pretty tough 
case, if appearances count for anything.'* 

"He's my friend, sir," said George, flushing red, **and 
I'm proud of it. He's rough, I know, and he has a lot of 
faults, for he's lived all his life down in those awful slums. 
But I'd deserve to sink lower than he ever was if I pretended 
that I was really better than he." The words came in a 
passionate outburst. 

"Hem," said Mr. Brown, after a little pause. ** I think 
that sentiment does you honor, young Manchester. Now we're 
wanting another boy ; you're going up a step next week." 

"Oh, would you take Lawrence, Mr. Brown?" cried 
George, flushing more at the hope than even at the news of his 
advancement. 

"He was very honest with me," said Mr. Brown, 
reflectively. 

"Yes, sir, he is honest. And a chance would be the 
making of him." 

" Well, you tell him I'll give him one, Manchester. Bring 
him here to-morrow," said Mr. Brown, wondering at his own 
course, for he seldom experimented. 

So Lawrence is in Brown & Blank's warehouse now. He 
finds regular work very irksome, but sticks to it with a degree 
of diligence that Swipsey says " couldn't help but fetch him up 
to a partnership if he was working on the stage." 

M. O. W11.COX. 



A Midsummer Madness. 

It was a breathlessly hot morning in Boston. Down in the 
streets men kept in the shade of the tall buildings and sighed 
for an east wind. On the second floor of a great dry-goods 
store the heat was intense. To one of the rooms, low and 
windowless, and crowded into a corner between two buildings, 
the elevator shaft and a small ventilator furnished fresh air so 
torrid that no one could feel its freshness. 

Into this furnace stepped a young girl ; a vision of coolness 
she seemed, this dainty creature in a white linen gown, a wide 
hat with snowy plumes, and with a great bunch of moist red 
roses thrust into her silver belt. Yet Dorothy I^yon was by no 
means as comfortable as she looked. Coming from the cool, 
morning sea-breeze of the north shore, she was stifled by the 
close air of the city. Moreover, she had lost her train, and 
thereby missed the friends she was to meet and take home to 
lunch. 

She walked directly to the counter piled high with blouses 
and shirt-waists, behind which stood a girl of about her own 
age. At another time Dorothy would have been the first to 
notice the beautiful brown eyes, the sensitive mouth and 
delicate chin. As it was, she was conscious of nothing but her 
own discomfort. 

** Haven't you a thirty-four in this pattern? Why hasn't 
it a well-fitting collar? No, not that one — the other one! 
And the stuff is like cheese-cloth or toweling ! They're per- 
fectly hideous, every one of them ! And you advertise them as 
bargains ! I might have known better than to try to get 
anything here ! ' ' 

Her ill humor quite carried her away. The girl across the 
counter pressed her lips together and was silent. One of her 
mates, leaning over ostensibly to get a pencil, murmured 
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audibly, " Sauce her back, Nettie ! We are not paid to stand 
that kind of talk." 

Dorothy's color rose, and her temper with it. " Will you 
see if you can find me one properly made waist," said she, in a 




tone which was meant to be dignified, but which was simply 
disagreeable. " I don't see why I ever came into such a place 
at all." 

"I'm sure I don't, either," flashed back the oth«r girl, 
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without lifting a finger to the search. ** And what's more, I 
don't see what you're staying for, if everything's so horrid. 
We don't try to sell three-dollar waists for a dollar, anyway." 

Dorothy wheeled about in a little whirlwind of rage, and 
beheld, just out of ear-shot, the dapper floor- walker watching 
her with approving eyes. 

*'^r," said she, as she approached him, *'you are to be 
congratulated on as impertinent a saleswoman as I ever met." 

As the elevator came down at this moment, Dorothy swept 
into it with an air of outraged innocence wonderful to behold. 

It was just noon as Nettie crept softly up the narrow, 
grimy stairs of her miserable home. *' Why, Nettie ! " said a 
woman's voice, from which work and worry had not driven the 
mother-love. ** Why, my little girl! What are you doing 
home at this time of the day ? ' ' 

The woman was ironing. The dingy room was filled with 
the steam of boiling vegetables. In a cradle the pale, emaciated 
baby wailed and tossed. Nettie nerved herself to speak. 

" I've lost my place," she said, dully. '* And I don't care 
whether I ever get another or not. I'm just all tired out." 
And then, because the baby still cried, she took him in her 
arms and walked up and down the little dreary room with him. 

Late that afternoon Dorothy Lyon swung in her hammock 
on the breezy east piazza, watching the surf beat on the rocks 
below, and occasionally sending an affectionate glance in the 
direction of the sweet-faced little mother making tea in the 
shelter of the porch. 

** Tired, dear?" asked her mother. *' It must have been 
very uncomfortable in the city." 

'' Yes, a little," said Dorothy. '' It's nice to get back." 

* ' And did you get another shirt-waist ? * ' her mother went 
on. " You will need it if you go to Portland this week." 

'*No, I didn't," Dorothy said, sitting up as the sudden 
recollection of the encounter in the store came over her. * * I 
hadn't money enough left to get a good one, and the cheap 
ones were so ugly, and the clerks were so ugly, too — " 
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** Dorothy, my dear ! ** expostulated her mother. 

** Oh, I know, mamma,*' the girl went on impatiently, ** but 
you really must let me say things sometimes. There's Bob, 
now. He says what he likes." 

A tall lad in knickerbockers came striding up the walk. 

*' Hullo, Dorothy! How fine you look! I saw you in 
town this morning, but you wouldn't speak to me. I was 
trying to buy a necktie, and should have been glad of your 
advice for once. You whisked out of that elevator just a 
moment too soon." 

** I'm sorry," said his sister. ** It's a pity when my advice 
would be appreciated — " 

"There, that's enough," said Bob, seating himself on the 
steps. '* By the way, I saw quite a pathetic little scene in there 
this morning. I was waiting for my change when down came 
a pretty little girl about your size. Dor—" 

*' Thanks ! " his sister interrupted, with crushing scorn. 

*' It's all right; I shall not make any charge for it," Bob 
went on, with a reassuring nod, " and one of those high- 
stepping floor-walkers was giving her such a talking to ! Just 
as she got to my counter she broke away from him and spoke 
to the girl who was wrapping up my ties. * I've lost my place,' 
said she. * I don't know what I shall do now,' and then that 
brute of a fellow edged toward her, and almost forced her out 
of the store." 

'* How dreadful!" said Dorothy, with ready sympathy. 
*' I wonder what she had done." 

**The fellow said she was saucy to a lady up-stairs," Bob 
concluded. ''I didn't blame her, such a hot morning I You 
women are awfully aggravating when you're shopping." 

** Oh ! " said Dorothy, with a little startled sigh. 

* ' What is it ? Is the tea too hot ? " 

*' O mother, it must have been me ! " Dorothy cried, with 
more force than grammatical elegance. **Did she have red 
hair. Bob?" 

** Yes, splendid red hair and big brown eyes," responded 
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"But what did you have to do with 



the susceptible Bob. 

it?" 

" I complained of her ! " exclaimed Dorothy. " But I never 
dreamed that she would lose her place ! I am afraid I was 
more to blame than she was ! 
What can I do?" 

"Whew! That was pretty 
rough of you, Dorothy, I must 
say," began Bob. 

"That will do, Robert," said 
Mrs, Lyon. "You must go and 
see if the horses are harnessed to 
meet your father. Now, Dorothy, 
tell me the whole story." 

The girl was too honest to trj- 
to excuse her conduct. She made 
her confession bravely and with 
genuine contrition. 

" You must go in very 
early and make this right, 
my daughter," said Mrs. 
Lyon, gravely. " It^ may 
be a serious matter — it is 
already. You must find 
Mr. Gray, who, I am told, 
is at the head of the retail 
departments of the busi- 
ness, and tell him what you have told me. And dress very 
simply to-morrow, Dorothy. Remember, it will be the valley 
of humiliation. You owe an apology to this other girl ; don't 
let her be abashed by your better clothes." 

"You needn't worry, mamma," said Dorothy, with a 
tearful little laugh. " I'd like to go in sackcloth and ashes, I 
feel so distressed because the girl has lost her place." 

It was with rather a feeling of enjoyment at dressing for her 
part that Dorothy arrayed herself the next morning, and it was 
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a very demure and quiet maiden, in a dark gingham waist and 
blue serge skirt, who sought an interview with Mr. Gray at the 
opening of the store. 

** I really don't see what we are to do about it/' Mr. Gray 
was saying, rubbing his forehead with his thin hand. *'The 
girl's gone, and I don't know where she lives. It's our rule 
that if a clerk is rude and complaint is made, to discharge her 
at once." 

*'But that's so unfair!" protested Dorothy. "Why, I 
made her rude. She couldn't help it." 

Mr. Gray hid a smile behind his nervous hand. *'More 
than all that," he went on, "we have a rush of business this 
morning, and have girls who are waiting and eager to take any 
vacant place." 

" I would gladly wait on the counter and do her work if I 
could keep her place for her. Some of the girls here must 
know where she lives, — that necktie girl was a friend of hers, — 
and I'll pay a messenger-boy to go and find her if you'll let me 
take her place till she comes." 

The girl said this in a rapid, breathless fashion, as if she 
were afraid she should retreat from her offer if she allowed 
herself to consider it. Mr. Gray eyed her curiously, but not 
unkindly. 

"It might be managed," he began, doubtfully. ** You 
think your parents would not object to your doing this ? " 

"Mother said I was to make it right," said Dorothy, 
bravely, "and I think she would want me to do this, if by 
doing it the girl can be restored to her place." 

"Very well," said Mr. Gray, briefly. "You can hang 
your hat there and come up-stairs with me. It will be a trying 
undertaking for you." 

"No more trying than I deser\^e," Dorothy thought to 
herself, but she went without further words and hung up her 
hat and followed her employer up-stairs. 

To Dorothy's relief the floor- walker was not there* She 
dimly imagined what it would have been to have his insolent 
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gaze added to the burden she was already enduring. The first 
hour was perhaps the most trying that Dorothy had ever 
experienced. The girls recognized in this subdued young 
woman the difl&cult customer of the day before, but why she 
was there they could not guess. It roused a vague suspicion 
and antagonism in their minds, and made the situation for 
the penitent girl more uncomfortable. 

Fortunately for her she had few acquaintances in the city, 
and the embarrassment of a recognition and explanation was 
spared her. To the shoppers that morning she was simply a 
sweet-faced, low- voiced, well-dressed girl, anxious to please, 
but a little slow and awkward. 

** It's very hot here, isn't it? " said Dorothy, in a lull in the 
morning's trade, to the girl next her. 

** Very," said she, laconically. 

Dorothy returned to the charge with desperate friendliness. 
'* Do you have to stand like this all day long, no matter how 
tired you are ? " she asked. 

' ' You can sit down on the edge of the shelf there when 
there's nobody in and Mr. Fitz isn't looking," said Julia. 
There was no kindness in her tone. Dorothy wondered what 
Bob would say if he could see her futile efforts to make friends 
with this haughty young woman. And, as if in answer to 
her unspoken thought, there was her brother now, coming 
toward her through the crowd, his eyes wide open with 
amazement. 

'* Gee-whiz, but you're a good one!" he bent over the 
counter to say in her ear. *' I shouldn't have believed you had 
the pluck. What are you doing it for, anyway ? " 

**0 hush, Bob!" begged Dorothy. '* I'm keeping the 
girl's place for her ; I had to. But isn't it almost noon ? " 

'* Just ten o'clock," said Bob, looking at his watch. *' But 
can't I get you something? You'll be sick, and it's tremen- 
dously hot up here." 

Bob looked at her pale face with genuine concern. She 
shook her head. The boy's sympathy was too much for her, 
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and she longed to put down her head and cry. Bob saw the 
tears, and spoke hastily ; he abhorred a scene. 

** I just thought I'd come in," he remarked, impersonally, 
**and see if the girl was back again. It knocked me off my 
feet to see you. I must be going along. I don't care for any 
shirt-waists this morning, thank you." 

'* Bob," Dorothy found voice to say, '* can you get me some 
roses? And give them a good sprinkling before you bring 
them up." 

Bob nodded and walked away, glad to get off. 

'* That's my brother," said Dorothy, meeting the uncon- 
scious question in Julia's eyes. 

The hard glance softened a little. ** Nice-looking boy,'* 
she said, more affably. " He's dreadfully polite to you, isn't 
he?" 

" He's a dear boy, and I'm glad you think his manners are 
nice. But he can be a torment, I assure you." 

** Most boys can," said Julia, as if regretting her lapse into 
sociability. And then trade revived, and both girls were busy 
again. 

Dorothy will never forget the hard experience of that 
morning. The suffocating air, the insistence of the customers, 
the unfriendly glances, all stung her nerves past endurance. 
Once a woman spoke to her, a sad-faced woman in a shabby 
gown. 

*'You look so tired!" she said. ** I'm sorry it's so hot 
here." Dorothy could have hugged her for the kind words. 

' ' And then to think how cruel I was ! ' ' she said under her 
breath, as she turned to hunt for her ever-missing pencil. 

**Here you are! " came Bob's cheery voice at last, as he 
thrust into her arms a mass of big, fragrant roses, long-stemmed 
and heavy with moisture. 

** O-o-o-h ! " cried the girls. They really could not help it. 

"Thank you, Bobbie," Dorothy said, gratefully, refreshed 
already at the sight. '* I won't forget it. Look for me on the 
two o'clock train, won't you ? " 
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Bob's hat was off, his face very earnest. *' I guess I won*t 
forget it, either," he said. **Good-by, little girl. Keep your 
courage up." 

But the flowers had improved the conditions. Even those 
indignant girls could not resist Dorothy's appealing eyes and 
such roses. And when she said, with a sincerity impossible to 
mistake : 

** O girls, help yourselves to these. I'm doing all I can to 
make up for yesterday, and I am sorry — " they crowded 
around her in ready friendliness. They had failed to appreciate 
Dorothy's greater sacrifice, but the offering of the roses touched 
their young hearts. 

When Nettie came in, a little before noon, a very cordial 
feeling was apparent in the shirt-waist department. 

" I hope you'll come in again," said Julia. 

" I shall be glad to," said Dorothy, honestly, ** and I hope 
I sha'n't be cross the next time." 

*' I'm much obliged to you," said Nettie, shyly, but taking 
courage at the new tenderness in Dorothy's eyes. "I'm so 
glad to get back — you can't know ! " 

** Glad to get back to that ! " Dorothy said to herself, as she 
went to find her hat. " I've learned a good many things this 
morning." 

Mr. Gray followed her out to the door. " You forgot to 
come for your pay," said he, with a faint twinkle in his keen 
eyes. *' Here it is ! " 

Dorothy looked at the five ten-cent pieces in his hand with 
a curious feeling in her throat. 

** I'll keep this one," she said, picking out one bright from 
the mint, *' because it's the first money I ever earned, but the 
rest I would like to have you put to Nettie's credit." 

And this is the reason why Dorothy Lyon wears for a 
watch-charm a common ten-cent piece, of which she is some- 
what proud. 

M. A. L. Lane. 



A Queer Christmas. 

**A merry, snowy Christmas!" shrieked the wind in its 
riotous glee. All the passengers were asleep ; they did not 
even know that the train had stopped. Only the lynx-eyed 
conductor and sleepy porter knew the train was snowed in at 
Dover Station, the forlornest speck of a place in all that forlorn 
region. 

'* And we shall not be home even Christmas day," moaned 
Hattie, when she looked on the wide, snow-covered landscape, 
* ' and snowed in here where there is nothing but a coal station 
and a — a dugout," she concluded, seeing a little dark mound 
in the snow where a woman and a boy were shovelling a path. 

Every one on the car had a lunch-basket, so, with plenty to 
eat and warmth, the imprisoned passengers were not badly off, 
though, of course, as Hattie said frequently and pathetically, 
• * What a place to spend Christmas ! " 

They talked, played checkers, and got acquainted with the 
other sufferers, except a young man, who really was the most 
restless of all. 

Late in the afternoon Hattie proposed a walk out-of-doors. 
Neither Fanny nor Nelly cared to venture, so Miss Hattie, well 
coated and rubbered, followed by the obliging porter, took a 
survey of Dover Station. There were only a bare little station- 
house, a big coal-shed and the dugout. 

**I have never been in a dugout," said Hattie. **I have 
seen them often from the car windows ; let*s go over." 

The porter meekly followed. ** Indeed, miss, they are all 
alike, nothing but a hole in the ground with a door." 

Hattie, very rosy and scared, knocked at the door. 

" Come in," said a faint voice. 

They stepped down, pushing back a light fall of snow that 
followed. At first the room was so dark that they could not 
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make out what was in it. Then Hattie saw a bed with 
comforters, a box with a few broken dishes on it, a rusty stove 
filled with glowing coal, and near the stove five little children 
sitting on some straw on the floor. 

"Oh," said Hattie, quite overcome, " do you live here ? " 

"Yes, ma'am," said the oldest boy, respectfully, "did you 
come in the train ? " 

"Yes, but not alone? " said Hattie. "Haven't you parents, 
father, or somebody ? " 

"Oh, mother's up to the station for coal," said the boy. 




He had a pale, thin face and a queer, oldish way. " I usually 
go, but my feet have got chilblains, and 'Liza's have. Mother 
had to go, you see, but I'll be better to-morrow." 

Hattie sat on the box and looked at the five with wide, 
tearful eyes. They were so thin, so sad-looking, and they 
seemed so old! Had the child been crushed out of them? 
Even the baby gazed into the red fire with a dull, quiet face. 

" She doesn't ever cry," said 'Liza timidly, blushing under 
Hattie's gaze ; " mother says she's got that to be thankful for. 
She's such a good baby." 
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**IVe heard of these folks," said the porter; ** they came 
here from London six months ago. The woman's husband 
came to this country first, sent for them and they came over 
here. David Fay was his name. They hadn't any money to 
go on, and she said he'd come and find her, so she stayed here 
in the old dugout, waiting for him. She does washing for the 
section hands, helps the woman at the station, and just keeps 
from starving." 

''Father will come if he is alive," said the boy, gravely. 
*' We expect him every day. I am David Fay, Jr., miss." 

" I am sure he will," said Hattie, quickly. She was dazed 
and bewildered at their misery. " Come here," she said gently, 
** you poor little things ! " 

They had neither shyness nor interest. They let her pat 
their cheeks and show them her watch, and Sammy sat in her 
lap. 

**It seems," said Hattie, **as if you'd all been frozen — 
little dead children. Where is all your life ? Do you never 
play or sing ? " 

'*It's hard to keep warm, and our clothes are so thin we 
have to stay indoors," said 'Liza, shifting the baby to her left 
arm. '*We haven't much to laugh at, for we're worried 
because mother is." 

*' We can sing, though," said Jimmy, with a passing gleam 
of animation. 

'* Please do, please sing," said Hattie. 

With no hesitation they immediately stood in a row and 
sang, in shrill treble, ''Onward, Christian Soldiers!" Each 
sad little face was earnest, rapt and quiet. They sang four 
verses, and retired to their seats unmoved by Rattle's praise. 

" We learned it at a mission school," said 'Liza. 

"Here's mother!" cried Jimmy. Hattie jumped to her 
feet, rosy and stammering. The pale little woman in the 
faded calico, with such a thin shawl, looked at her very kindly. 

" I saw you go in," she said, shyly. " I was glad, for the 
children are so dull-like. You were snowed in?" 
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** Yes, ma'am," said Hattie. ** I did not mean to intrude in 
your house, it was very rude — ** 

** You were welcome," said the woman, ** don't be put out 
about it. Were the children singing for you ? " 

** Yes, very nicely," said Hattie, recovering. "I am glad 
I came here. I felt bad at losing Christmas at home, but yours 
are such real troubles." 

*' You feel yours, though, and 'tis too bad," said Mrs. Fay. 
" A young lady wants to be home at such times. Yes, mine's 
the deep water, and it's a sad Christmas for the children that 
had set on being with their father in the new country." 

** Why," cried Hattie suddenly, " I don't believe they know 
about Santa Claus." It had struck her with overwhelming 
force that there were children who did not know the dear 
Christmas saint. 

"They don't," said the mother. *'We were terribly poor 
in London, but my mother used to tell me about Santa Claus, 
though, when I was a little girl, and I'd hang my stocking up, 
and there was always something in it." Her wan face bright- 
ened at the remembrance.. 

**Tell us about Santa Claus, please," said Jimmy, at 
Hattie's side. 

So she told the story of the Christinas good man, of his 
team of reindeer, his well-filled sleigh, and how he came down 
chimneys or trotted in at doors and windows to fill good 
children's stockings on Christmas eve. 

** Sounds beautiful, just like a book," said the mother. 

The sober little children were all at the girl's feet. They 
listened with grave, believing little faces and parted lips. A 
child's bright light dawned in their child's eyes. 

** Good-by now," said Hattie, " it's getting late. To-morrow 
I'll come back." 

She hurried out, the porter following. 

The moment Hattie got back to the car, Nelly and Fanny 
were taken into a corner for consultation. The next morning 
the young ladies were allowed to go into the baggage-car to 
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get at their trunks, and when at ten o'clock the Englishman 
made his appearance, he (ound the three girls very busy, 
sewing and chatting, while the cattleman looked out of the 
window and the college boy looked longingly at the merry 
party. 

" What is going on ? " asked the Englishman. 

Then Hattie, with bright eyes and flushed cheeks, told of 
her visit of the day before and her plan. The cattleman 




listened now, and looked out at the dugout with much 
interest. 

"Well, well," said the Englishman, "you are wonderfully 
kind young ladies. Yesterday I heard many complaints and 
sighs, to-day I hear merry laughs and plans. It isn't so bad 
then to be snowed in at Christmas-tide?" 

" Oh, yes," said Hattie honestly, " but this, you know, made 
it different. You see Nelly and Fanny made their mamma a 
wrapper. We've made it shorter so it will just fit Mrs. Fay. 
Nelly knows her mother will like this best, for Mrs. Fay's 
clothes are so thin. Then I have two brothers about the ages 
of the Fay boys, and Fanny has a brother as big as David, Jr.; 
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SO, as it will be too late for our presents at home, we are going 
to give them to the Fays." 

The two old gentlemen listened with amused interest, but 
the lad had disappeared. Pretty soon he came back, looking 
rather red. He had a parcel. ** Here's one of those dolls you 
can't break. I got it for my sister's baby, a two-year-old ; it 
will do for the baby of the dugout. And here's a little fur cape 
sister sent for. I can get her another." 

** Don't be too generous," said Fanny, shyly. 

**Not at all," stammered the lad, **but please let me go 
along when you give the presents." 

** We were going over after the children are asleep," said 
Hattie. 

When they were ready to go over to the dugout with the 
presents the Englishman said : " I wish I had a fur coat. I 
would play Santa Claus, as I did last year in England." 

**Here," said the cattleman, "here is my buffalo overcoat, 
just the thing." 

** It's quite a lark," chuckled the Englishman. 

So, well laden with bundles, and followed by the station- 
keeper's wife, they went on to the little dark mound in the 
snow. 

" It's the Claus ! " shouted Jimmy, when they entered. 

How their little hearts beat, their eyes widened ! How they 
breathed fast, and held each other's trembling hands ! It was 
worth a Christmas at Dover Station to see the happy joy in 
those joyless lives ! There he came, a big, white- whiskered 
Santa Claus in fur coat and cap and mittens. He had an arm- 
ful of bundles. 

** Here's a gold pin for 'Liza," he called out in a jolly voice, 
and a sash, a pretty apron, and a book for her, too. 

** Here's a cape and a doll for baby. 

** Here's a horse, a wooden one, for Sammy, with a train of 
cars and a top." 

** And he knew their names so well," marvelled David, Jr. 

** Here's a knife and blocks and marbles for Jimmy. 
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** Here's a knife, a book, and a fine scarf for David, Jr.; 
and here, best of all, is a pretty dress for Mrs. Fay, that Santa 
Clauses two young lady friends made themselves, and right 
handsomely it is put together." 

** Oh, I never could take it," sobbed Mrs. Fay. 

** But Santy Claus brought it, mother," said Jimmy, soberly. 

** Yes," cried Nelly, ** and you will look so pretty in it." 

The station-master's wife hurried the trembling little woman 
into the other room to put on the gown. 

Then Mrs. Fay came in, rosy and smiling, and looking so 
young and pretty in the dress, that everybody complimented 
her till she blushed like a rose. 

Suddenly there was a long, shrieking whistle. Everybody 
started. ** I'll see what that is," said the college lad. 

The dugout was so close and tight they did not hear the 
incoming train, nor know that rescue was close at hand. 
Strong hands of many men had raised the blockade, and a 
special from Denver steamed slowly into Dover Station. 

** Where's my Hattie ? " cried a big, gray-haired man. The 
college lad guessed who he was, and told him. 

** Bless her dear heart!" cried her father, **my generous 
girl ; and the others, all well ? " 

** Snowed in here Christmas," said a sad-looking man, one 
of the snow-shovellers. He was resting on his shovel, and 
heard Mr. Lawrence's remark. ** It's a sadder Christmas for a 
man that's got a wife and five children lost in this big world." 

Hattie's father said ** Yes," half heeding, but the lad caught 
the sad-looking man's arm. 

** You can't be — you are ! " he cried, wildly. ** I know it. 
Don't think me crazy, aren't you David Fay ? " 

**Yes, sir; why, what's the matter?" said the man, 
confusedly. 

** Come, come quick ! " shouted the lad, dragging him off to 
the dugout, where Hattie's father was hurrying. ** You will 
call this the happiest day of your life ! " 

" It's papa ! " cried Hattie, *' and we can go home." 
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" Mrs. Fay ! Mrs. Fay ! " shouted the lad, flinging open the 
half-shut door. " Here is the best Christmas present of all." 

He had no time for more words, the frightened woman saw 
who it was, and then there was such a meeting — the long- 
separated husband and wife 
and the children. 

" We must go now," 
said Mr, Lawrence. 

"I haven't done my 
share of the Christmas 
yet," said the cattleman, 
"but speaking frankly in 
our Western way, I like 
your looks, Mr. Fay. If 
you're out of a job and 
want one, I can give you 
a place on a ranch of mine, 
where there is a good 

house, and nigh a town where there'd be a school for the 
children. Your wife here is as good as a whole trunkful of 
references, and the children are, too. Seventy-five dollars a 
month, and found. Will you come ? " 

"I'll take your offer, sir. I have no regular job now, but I 
worked on from place to place to hunt for ray wife and children." 

" I'll fix a pass for you," said Hattie's father. 

" And here," said the Englishman, laying a roll of bills on 
the table, "here is something to help you get ready. Don't 
thank me, it's Santa Clans, you know, and he never is 
thanked." 

The special took the party away, and they arrived at 
Denver in the early morning. The dugout that night was as 
full of joy and happiness as a palace. 

• Patience Staplkton. 




The Governor. 

On a great railway whose southern end reaches down 
toward the Gulf of Mexico, and whose northern terminus is 
near the Great Lakes, a north-bound passenger-train paused at 
a little station far down in the hard-pine woods. 

The night had scarcely begun to recede before the gray of 
morning. It was the morning of the last day but one of a May 
not many years ago ; and the little station building, crouching 
in the frown of a pine-clad hill, would have been visible only 
as a darker spot in the darkness but for the sooty lantern with 
which a passenger had signalled the train. 

As the train came to a stop the smudgy lantern was extin- 
guished and placed by the depot door, where the easy-going 
station-master left it every night for the accommodation of the 
occasional travellers who desired to take the night trains. A 
man entered a car and the train rolled on. 

The new passenger slowly walked down the aisle of the car. 
He was a tall, gaunt, grizzly-bearded man, with a strong, 
kind, weather-beaten face. He looked to right and left among 
the sleeping passengers for a vacant place, but the train was 
crowded, and he did not find a seat until he had almost 
reached the end of the car. There a man as grizzled as him- 
self, and wide awake, was the only occupant of a seat which 
faced another in which a young man was sleeping. 

The newcomer soon turned his honest, weather-beaten face 
toward his neighbor and began to talk. 

" Car is kind of crowded to-night," he observed. ** Every- 
body appears to be going to Brent's Ridge." 

There was to be a reunion of the blue and^ the g^ay at 
the Ridge that Memorial Day. 

''I'm going to be there," added the newcomer easily. 
'' Are you? " 
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** Yes, sir/* answered the man in a tone of quiet dignity. 

* * Are, eh ? Blue or gray ? ' ' 

** I wore the gray." 

** So did I," said the newcomer, reaching out his hard hand, 
which the hand of the stern man grasped strongly. 

'* The governor will be there, I hear," said the newcomer, 
presently. 

** Yes ; the governor will be there." 

**They all say he is a square man, and a just man. Hl* 
was my general ! ' ' 

The stern man did not reply. 

** I'm going to see him — got a story to tell him about a 
little boy who is coming to see him with his heart full of hope, 
to ask for something that means so much to him and his little 
brothers and sisters." 

" Who is the boy, and what is the case ! " asked the other, 
gravely, almost sharply. 

" Well, near where I got on John Dorster lived until about 
a year ago. Quiet man, friends with everybody till the war 
came on. Then he took to marching and fighting for four 
years. Excepting for that he's always been the same quiet, 
peaceful man. So things jogged along until he was taken 
from the home, but not by death. He was accused of crime, 
convicted and sent to prison." 

** Crime ? What crime ? " asked the other grizzled man. 

** Well, one of his neighbors was coming home one night 
with a lot of money, after selling his crop of tobacco. Some- 
body was waiting for him and knocked him senseless and 
robbed him. He couldn't tell who did it, but what could he 
say when his empty wallet was found in a hole under John 
Dorster' s corn-crib ? Then Jesse Aiken came forward with a 
story that looked bad for John. 

**The man that was robbed didn't believe John Dorster 
guilty, and don't believe it this minute. No, sir ; he had 
known John too long for that. But the evidence seemed to 
prove it, and Dorster was taken away to the penitentiary." 
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' * I remember the case now, ' ' said the other veteran. * * How 
did the children get along without their father ? ' * 

** Well, sir, I tell you they had a hard time, but they stuck 
together on the farm, and worked and saved ! Their whole 
idea was to get their father back home." 

** How ? Get it into their heads to rescue him ? " asked the 
listener, with a wintry smile. 

'* No, they'd heard of the pardoning power of the governor, 
and they were dead set on getting to see him. They never 
doubted that, if they told him all about their father, the 
governor would pardon him. Little John, the eldest son, was 
to go to the governor, and tell him truly that their father was 
innocent. Then of course the governor, they think, will let 
their father come back home ! ' ' 

' ' Anybody help them ? ' ' asked the listener, with a shrewd 
look at the story-teller. He looked confused and went on : 

'' Well, maybe. A few of the neighbors knew of their 
scheme, but most of them believed John Dorster guilty. 
However, there was one man that knew about it. When this 
man heard about little John's meaning to go to the governor at 
Brent's Ridge by next forenoon train, he took a few hours of 
sleep and got out in the middle of the night to try somehow 
to prepare the way for John." 

" I guess I could put my hand on that man," said the other 
veteran. 

** Maybe you might, and maybe not. He hasn't been 
cracking himself up so far as I know," said the story-teller. 

While he had been speaking the black had turned to gray, 
and then the yellow had appeared in the east and was fast 
reddening to gold. They were near their journey's end. 

All this time the young man in the seat facing them had 
slept. 

"What are you going to do ? " asked the listener. 

*' I'm going to see the governor, and ask him to treat the 
boy with kindness. Of course you and I know that the 
governor can't give him the pardon very well — I never 
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believed John Dorster guilty, but he's never been proved 
innocent — but he can give him kindness. I — '* 

* * Who is the man who was robbed ? ' ' 

*' I/* was the quiet reply. ** I never believed John Dorster 
guilty, but — well, when little John comes in his blue suit, the 
blue his father wore, turned in and hemmed up to fit the little 
fellow — * ' 

* * Blue ? Did Dorster wear the blue ? ' ' 

** Yes. And the state never sent out a better soldier than 
John." 

* ' But you wore the gray ? ' ' 

*'Yes; but a man's a man, blue or gray, gray or blue, 
and — " 

The morning had broken, and the train had entered a town. 
It was slowing up as it approached the station, the platform of 
which, despite the early hour, was packed with people. In 
the midst of the crowd was a band, and at the outskirts 
carriages. 

** What is your name, my friend ? " asked the stern man. 

**Clogston." 

' * Clogston ? Jack Clogston ? ' ' 

"Yes." 

The questioner knew the tall, stoop-shouldered man to be a 
once famous and daring scout, than whom few men had ever 
done braver service for the lost cause. 

The train stopped just then. The young man in the other 
seat jumped up, wide-awake. 

** What might your name be, stranger? " asked Clogston of 
the man to whom he had been talking. 

** My name is — " 

He did not finish the sentence, for just then a squad of 
important-looking men, headed by a pompous, loud-voiced 
person, burst into the car and surrounded the speaker. 

** Governor," cried the pompous man, heartily, "I hope 
you are well, sir! Allow me to present to you Colonel ." 

They bore the great man out, and the band blew with 
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might and main and the people cheered loudly. He looted 
back, but Clogston was not following him, 

"Who is that?" Clogston was asking of the young man 
who had slept so soundly. 

" That is the governor," was the reply. " I am his private 
secretary." 

" He was my old general ! " said Clogston, slowly, "and I 




didn't know him! Well, that isn't strange — we're both 
getting old, and — " But the private secretary had vanished. 

It was just alter noon, but ati hour or so before the procession 
was to start for the Ridge, when little John Dorster descended 
from the train at Brent's Ridge, and found himself in the midst 
of another crowd assembled to welcome certain renowned 
gentlemen with cheers and the clamor of the band. 

Clogston, lingering a little way off to see that no harm came 
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to the boy, saw the governor's private secretary approach the 
little lad and question him, and wondered what it meant. 

'* Are you looking for some one ? " asked the young man. 

" Yes, sir,*' replied the bo3^ '* I want to see the governor." 

'* Come this way. I will show you where to find him." 

Little John followed, not thinking to wonder at the kindness 
of the young man. 

The governor was alone in his apartments when the young 
man and boy reached the hotel. "Well, soldier?" he said, 
kindly. 

Little John faltered out his story. For half an hour the 
notables cooled their heels outside. The governor was busy, 
the secretary told them, and could not see them just then. 

In the meantime Clogston had been called to the telegraph 
office. By and by he returned. He was striding along at a 
furious rate, and there was a telegraph envelope in his hand. 

The procession had been made up and was starting for the 
Ridge, with the band ahead and the carriages following. In 
the first carriage, an open barouche, sat the governor. There 
were two notables with him, and beside him sat a little lad clad 
in baggy blue. Clogston stood forth, looking excited. 

" Clogston," cried the governor, *' your place is here ! " 

The notables made room for the roughly-clad form. He 
handed the governor the slip that the yellow envelope had 
contained, and the great man read the telegram aloud : 

Jack Clogston, Brent's Ridge. — John Dorster innocent. Jesse Aiken, 
fatally injured by falling tree, confesses that he robbed you. — Robert 
Ballard, Sheriff. 

The sheriff had safely counted that Jack Clogston could be 
easily found in the crowd, and had directed the operator to 
search for him instantly. 

"General," began Clogston, **the pardon — " 

*' I've got it, Mr. Clogston ! " cried little John, proudly. 

*' It was signed half an hour ago," said the governor. 

*'I — I — " began Clogston, huskily. "God bless you, 
general ! ' ' 
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** God bless you, Clogston ! '' said the other with fervor. 

Then the hands of the two grizzled men met in a long, 
strong clasp. 

After the Ridge had been reached strangers who saw the 
three for the first time wondered at the sight on the speakers' 
stand of the governor of a great state sitting between a gaunt, 
roughly-dressed man and a little boy in baggy blue. But the 
story soon went the rounds. 

When the governor's address was done, certain voices that 
speedily increased to a tumult, called, ''Clogston ! Clogston ! " 

The old scout, who had never before known that he was a 
speechmaker, stood forth and told in simple language the story 
of little John Dorster and what the governor had done. Dead 
silence reigned through it all. The governor himself had 
never been listened to with such profound intentness. Many 
eyes glistened with moisture before he was done. 

Then in some way little John found himself in demand and 
pushed forward before all those shouting people. He waved 
the pardon and gave his military salute. The people cheered 
madly, and the band blew and beat to the limit of its power. 

Grizzled veterans in gray and grizzled veterans in blue, 
some with one arm and some with two, clasped hands and 
shouted so loudly that they almost drowned out the blare of the 
band. Veterans, notables, lawyers and laborers crowded up in 
front of the stand and shook hands with the governor and 
Clogston and little John. 

Tom p. Morgan. 



The Mangolds' Valentine. 

** There's nothing against the Mangolds that I know of," 
the jolly storekeeper at the Rock Prairie settlement remarked, 
** but it's plain they don't amount to much." 

** That's so," spoke up one of the settlers who were warm- 
ing themselves by the fire at the stove on an early February 
evening. **They make the two little fellows do all the work. 
I've never seen the father anywheres." 

*' Neither have I," said the storekeeper. **They came 
here in September ; the first we saw of them was noticing the 
white-topped camper's- wagon standing on the section of 
government land near the cabin that the Blagg boys left when 
they found the land wasn't first-class. The two boys have 
been here for a few things, and always paid for what little they 
got; but they wouldn't talk much. I guess they're pretty 
hard up, and I've thought I'd go over and see them, but I 
never got to it." 

The other men agreed with this history of the family, and 
remarked that they, too, had thought of going to see the family, 
but had never carried out their purpose. 

One had passed the cabin about a month before ; he had 
seen a woman through the window, but nothing more was 
known of them. They were evidently the one family of delin- 
quents in a prosperous community of settlers. 

**Nice, open winter," remarked Squire Gillett, as they all 
rose to go. 

*'Yes," said the storekeeper. ''Plows '11 be going next 
week, though the nights are kind of chilly yet." 

*' If the Mangolds expect to hold government land, they 
must get some plowing done right off." 

** Correct. Too bad the old man puts it all "on those two 
boys." 
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Buttoning up their heavy coats, the settlers mounted their 
ponies, and rode homeward together. 

"There afe the two boys now," remarked Squire Gillett, 
when they had ridden two miles or more across the brown 
prairie. lyooking off to the west, they saw two small boys 
mounted on large, rawboned work-horses, their outlines distinct 
against the sunset sky. 

The two boys were jogging along slowly and in silence. 
Their slender forms seemed oddly in contrast with the size of 
the horses they were riding. They shivered in the raw evening 
air. Heavy clouds were coming up in great black masses from 
the northeast. 

" We must hurry, Joe," said one of the boys, ** or we'll get 
wet." 

*' I vsuppose so, for our coats aren't quite waterproof," said 
the other. 

'*Say, Clive," Joe went on, after a moment's silence, 
" don't you think it's been a pretty lonesome winter ? " 

Joe nodded three or four times, rather ruefully. 

'* I shall be glad enough when spring comes," he continued, 
" for then papa can get out-of-doors and see folks." 

" He's pretty sick, don't you think ? " 

** Yes, Joe, but mamma says he's feeling better, and if we're 
brave, strong boys, he'll get well again." 

" But the plowing ? Can we do it all ? " 

*' Do it ? We've got to do it, and there are only a few days 
left before the time will be up, and if we don't have it done we 
shall lose the claim. It's too bad the harness broke this after- 
noon, but if the storekeeper has some vStraps we'll be all 
right." 

The horses had started into a gallop, and the boys bobbed 
awkwardly in their vSeats. Over the swells, down the grassy 
slopes they went, and then, with a still faster pace, whirled 
down another declivity, and crashed through the dead sun- 
flower stalks and tumbleweeds that covered the bottom of the 
slough. 
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They had gone but a few yards here when the horses 
suddenly stopped, and sent the young riders sliding forward to 
the animals' shoulders and manes. 

The object which had stopped them was a large and 
dilapidated "prairie schooner," which stood at the side of the 
trail. The horses that had been attached to it browsed upon 
the dead weeds. 

A camp-fire had been started beside the wagon, and near it 
sat a flannel-shirted and unkempt man with elbows on his 
knees and head resting in both hands. 

He did not look up until the boys called to him, and then 
he raised a worn, anxious, hopeless face. 

" Anything the matter ? " Joe asked. 

*' Yes, something is the matter. It's the little one." He 
motioned toward the wagon. 

"Sick? " asked Joe. 

"Yes, and maybe dying. I've come for days from the 
West, calculating to take the child home to the old folks in 
Missouri, but the little codger couldn't stand the journey." 

The boys slipped to the ground, and by the light of the fire 
approached the back part of the wagon. They drew aside the 
cover, and let the firelight into the interior. 

A child, hardly more than a baby, was moaning on the bed 
of straw within. 

" Can't we help you ? " asked Joe, anxiously. 

"I don't know. I've tried to find a doctor, but I don't 
seem to make out. Maybe the folks are afraid of me. Any- 
how, they don't seem to want me around, and now I've clean 
lost my way." 

"I'll tell you what we'll do," said Joe. " We'll take you 
home. Papa can doctor people." 

" But the harness, Joe ? " said Clive. 

"That's so; I forgot it. Well, I'll tell you: You drive 
home with the man, and I'll go to the store. I'm not 
afraid." 

In a few minutes the emigrant was on the road toward the 
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Mangold cabin with Clive, while Joe, his courage just a little 
weakened by the appearance of the still darkening sky, was 
riding rapidly in the other direction. 

'* My goodness, who's this ! " exclaimed the storekeeper, as 
he was putting up the blinds of the lonely prairie store for the 
night. He could hardly believe his eyes when the young rider 
presented himself. 

" And you've come all this way alone? " he said, when he 
had heard Joe's story. ''Well, my boy, you must be a good 
one. Look here ! I'm going home with you." 

He put on his overcoat, and wrapped a shawl about the 
slender boy's shoulders. 

*' Come," he said, picking up a bundle which Joe thought 
was certainly too large to contain nothing more than the piece 
of harness, '* let's go." 

They mounted their horses, and through the falling rain 
the two rode on mile after mile, the steady swish of the horses' 
feet through the dead grasses being the only sound to break 
the stillness of the night. 

At last the faint light in the cabin of the Mangolds shone 
across the plain, and a few moments afterward the storekeeper 
and the boy had entered the house. 

"I tell you what," said the storekeeper the next evening, 
when a group of settlers had again gathered about his fire, ** it 
wasn't a pleasant sight. There was the baby moaning and 
suffering, while the little woman was trying to comfort it. 
Over in the other corner was Mangold himself." 

*' The old man, eh ? " said the squire. 

** He's sick, boys, pretty sick. He's been a kind of doctor 
in the East, but was ordered out here for his health. He 
hasn't been able to go about any since he came, and his brave 
little wife and the two boys have looked after everything." 

''That's it, eh?" 

"Yes. And besides that, out of all of us they, were the 
ones to take care of the camper. The poor fellow was about 
discouraged, and it was a godsend to him that the boys came 
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across him, for the baby would surely have died right there in 
the ravine. 

"More than that, boys, I found out that the plowing that 
has to be done on the claim to hold it from the government 
isn't near finished. Those children have been trying to do it, 
and they've got only a few acres plowed. The time expires on 




the fifteenth of the month, that's day after to-morrow, and the 
claim's likely to be jumped by some outsider." 

" I know two fellows who've got their eyes on it," said the 
squire. " They've been wanting it for some time, and are 
going to make a break whenever they can. They're sharp, 
and I think they've got wind somehow that the railroad's 
goiiig to strike through that quarter section." 

" It'll be tough on the Mangolds to lose their claim," slowly 
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droned out a lank herder, who was occupying the top of a 
sugar-barrel, **but then they don't amount to much in the 
settlement, and the Hay boys being hustlers — ' ' 

He got no farther. The look that the storekeeper gave him 
quite upset him, and he relapsed into silence. 

Then a very important conference was held between the 
storekeeper and the other settlers ; and after it the party 
separated with smiling faces and a satisfied air. 

The rain had cleared the atmosphere, and next morning the 
sky gleamed in such blue splendor as only prairie skies can 
know. The air was full of the softness and warmth of an early 
spring morning in southern Kansas. 

At an early hour there were seen here and there wagons 
wending their way along the prairie. In each wagon there 
was a plow or a harrow, and in some of them were heaps of 
corn and other provisions. 

Clive and Joe looked out of the Mangold cabin, and noticed 
that the horses' heads were all facing them. 

*' Let's hurry and hitch up," said Joe, *' and get to plowing. 
All the folks are coming by here, and we ought to be at work." 

They ran out and began harnessing the horses to the plow, 
the stranger emigrant looking on dolefully. 

" Hold on there, boys ! Unhitch those horses ! " 

It was the storekeeper, with a grin on his face. 

''All you have to do to-day," he went on, **is to boss. 
We'll do the tvork. Now, say, where do you want your forty 
acres plowed ? " 

•Joe, bewildered, looked around upon the gathering teams, 
and pointed to a tract around which the boys had made several 
straggling furrows. 

"All right. Now, fellows, hurry up ! " shouted the store- 
keeper. 

There was a great rattling of chains and much laughter, as 
team after team went with its plow to the corner of the field, 
presently to send a long chocolate ribbon of sod rolling after, as 
it took its way around the great square piece of prairie. 
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** Twenty-four of them," said Mrs. Mangold, counting, with 
extended tinger, her worn face lighting up with pleasure. The 
strange visitation, and the pile of provisions brought by the 
settlers, had almost overwhelmed her. 

Following the plows were harrows ; and the land rapidly 
took on the appearance of a field long tilled. The sun was 
half-way across the sky, when all stopped at a signal from the 
storekeeper. 

''Boys," he said, when the men had gathered around, 
" now let's eat dinner, and then we'll finish. But while we're 
finishing how would it do for some one to go to the village and 
bring out a certificate of entry on the claim ? That'll make it 
all sure. By that time he will be able to prove that the required 
plowing is done, you see." 

The proposition was received with a shout of approval. 

"I'll go," said the lank herder, who had been completely 
converted to the Mangolds' side. 

As he had the fastest pony in the neighborhood, he was 
allowed to take the trip. 

Just before the sun reached the horizon, the square of 
prairie sod had been blotted out. 

As the party gathered around the cabin in the twilight, the 
herder rode up, his horse white with foam. He held a large 
official envelope in his hand. 

"February the Fourteenth," read the storekeeper, aloud, 
beginning the certificate. "Boys," he said with a laugh, 
looking up, "this is St. Valentine's day." 

" That's so," said several of the settlers. 

"Tell you what let's do," proposed Squire Gillett ; "let's 
give the certificate to the woman for a valentine ! ' ' 

Gathering together, with the squire at their head, they 
knocked at the door of the cabin. Mrs. Mangold opened it, 
and the pale face of her husband was seen behind her shoulder'. 

Squire Gillett made a very handsome little speech, and 
presented her with the certificate as a valentine, accompanying 
his formal words with some hearty praise of the brave boys. 
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"And the little fellow," he asked, "how is he? " 

"Much better," said Mrs. Mangold. "His father will 
leave him here, and come back in the summer to get him. It 
will be safer for him to travel then." 

Then she faltered a little. "I — I — cannot thank you 
enough, gentlemen, for this^valentine," she said, "but you 
know how grateful we must feel." 

' ' Tut — tut — tut , " called out the storekeeper. ' ' No 
thanking. We ought to be ashamed of ourselves that we 
didn't help you before, oughtn't we, boys ? ' ' 

" Of course we had," they all said. 

"And before we go, let's give three cheers for the little 
woman." 

The cheers went up, heartily. 

" Now three for the boys," said the squire. 

"Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!" 

" And three for the baby," added the lank herder. 

The cheers went up again. 

As the wagons rattled away in the darkness, there was great 
happiness in the Mangold cabin. There was happiness among 
the departing visitors, too ; and the start they had given the 
stranded family enabled its members to become as prosperous 
and as hearty as the rest of the community. 

Charles Moreau Hargbr. 
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C. C. — A College Story. 

Dick Blake was one of the most popular fellows in the 
Junior class, but he was thinking that he was the most unhappy 
man in Princeton University. 

*' Just think of it,*' he was sajdng to himself, *' before I am 
half-way through the happiest year of all four ! Oh, what luck ! 
what luck ! ' ' 

He was about to leave college for the plain, unromantic 
reason that he didn't have money enough to stay. It had all 
come about very suddenly. Yesterday he was enjoying life as 
much as a young man can ; in other words, he was a Junior at 
college, with many friends, a large appetite, and a wealthy 
father to pay his bills. Whatever R. Blake, Jr., did or did not 
do in his studies, he had certainly appreciated his opportunities 
for undergraduate happiness. 

Last evening he had strolled up from dinner in the middle 
of a group of fellows, singing, and had run gaily up-stairs to his 
room, where he found a letter which he leisurely ripped open, 
thinking it contained his monthly allowance. He was still 
singing as he began to read the words which told, in his 
father's ordinary concise manner, on one sheet of paper, that 
the firm had suddenly been obliged to make an assignment, 
that his father had practically nothing left, and that "You, 
Richard, had better come home as soon as you can pack your 
trunks and make arrangements." 

Then he read it all over again very slowly, and after that 
turned and stared for some time out of the open window, 
through which came the voices of the other fellows still singing. 
He had stopped singing himself. 

His first impulse as soon as he had calmed down a little, 
was to fly home and offer his services to his father. 

*' That's the right idea," said Dick's roommate. He had 
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come in, exclaimed at Dick's long face, heard all about it, and 
now tried to express his sympathy. '' But I'm sorry to think 
of your leaving." 

"The chief trouble," continued Dick, who had thought it 
all over carefully, " is that they will hardly be taking on any 
new men in the office now. Perhaps there won't be any ofl&ce." 

" That's so ; but Philadelphia is a big place, and you can 
get something else to do — " 

" Nothing that will help father very materially," interrupted 
Dick, grimly ; *' meanwhile I would only be an added burden 
and expense, besides making him feel all the more blue at 
seeing me about the house, and what's worse, at seeing all his 
plans for a college education — you know, Tom." 

Tom did know that it had always been Richard Blake, 
Senior's, pride and ambition to give his only son the benefit of 
a college education. The father had not had one. 

'* That's so," said Tom, nodding his head; ** that's so. 
He doesn't say much about it in the letter there, but I'll bet it 
hurts him as much as it does you." 

'* More," said Dick, staring hard at the fire. ** Do you know 
what I've made up my mind to do ? I'll stay in college." 

* ' Stay in college ? Good ! But how ? ' ' 

** Well, how do Young and Wilson and Davis and lots of 
other fellows stay in college ? ' ' 

Tom looked around the walls of the comfortably furnished 
room, and said, *' That's good, Dick." But he was wondering 
how in the world his happy-go-lucky roommate was going to 
earn his own way through college. 

Dick had thought about this, too. He had pictured to 
himself how surprised the fellows would look at hearing his 
intention to earn his own way. Two or three would think it 
queer, perhaps ; let them, whoever wanted to think it queer 
could keep on thinking. 

''You are right," said his roommate. "That would help 
and encourage R. Blake, Sr., more than anything you could 
do ; but what are you — how are you going to work it? " 
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"Oh, there are lots of ways," said Dick, "and I've got 
until the midyear to decide in, anyway ; our bills are paid up 
to the end of this term, you know." 




In the letter Dick wrote home in reply to his father, he said, 
"I have decided to remain in college and support myself, so 
don't you worry any more about me. I only wish I could do 
something to help you." It was a very nice letter, and Dick 
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felt quite encouraged when he read it over. But two whole 
precious weeks went by and Dick did not make a cent. What 
was worse, he saw less prospect of doing so as each day passed. 

None of the clubs needed a manager ; such things were 
arranged at the beginning of the year. So were the corre- 
spondences for newspapers. So were the contracts for 
publishing programs, score-cards, etc. There were plenty 
of bicycle agents in college already, and agents for sporting 
goods and photographic supplies and all sorts of things, from 
shoes to railroad tickets. The college bookstore had a 
monopoly of the undergraduate text-book business. 

It was too late to try for the business-managership of any of 
the college papers or magazines; and as for tutoring — well, 
Dick was hardly the man the faculty would recommend for 
coaching delinquent students; and oh, what remorse he felt 
now for not making better use of his opportunities ! 

" Well, Dicky, making much money these days? " said the 
fellows, laughingly, at the club. 

** Not so very much," said Dick, smiling. He knew they 
would not say things like that if they suspected how it hurt. 
But they could not take the idea of Dick Blake's earning his 
own living very seriously. They had, to be sure, seen an 
account in the papers of the firm's failure ; but they did not 
realize what a serious matter it was for Dick until his roommate 
told them one day in Dick's absence. Then they were 
genuinely sorry about it, all the more so because they thought 
it was hopeless for Dick to do anything for himself. 

** Well, I admire his pluck, anyway," said Dick's roommate. 

"So do we," said another, "but he'll never do it in this 
world. He's too lazy." 

This came to Dick's ears, and he frowned and said, **I'll 
show them ! ' ' 

This, too, was easy to say, and another week slipped by. 
The fellows had left off joking him now. Dick liked their pity 
less than their guying. He flushed up and almost forgot to 
send thanks when Tom, his roommate, with much hemming 
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and hawing, tried to say tactfully that the fellows wanted to 
lend him enough to see him through his period of hard luck. 

" Much obliged, but I'd leave college first," said Dick. 

That night he stayed awake for hours, repeating to himself 
what he had once heard his father say, " Business is the 
systematic supplying of wants, and if all the 
visible wants are supplied, you simply must 
create new wants to satisfy." 

" I won't give it up," said Dick to himself ; 
" father's got enough to worry hira as it is." 

The next day, as he was scowling and 
walking past old Jimmy, the pea nut -vender, 
he suddenly smiled, slapped his thigh, and 
said half aloud, " I've got it! I've got it !" 

One morning a few days later the whole 
university saw a poster on the bulletin- board. 
It had two black letters on it, C. C, noth- 
ing else. They wondered what it meant, and passed on. 

The next day a new one was there in letters twice as big, 
C. C. Again the college wondered what it meant, but this 
time some of them did not pass on until they had asked some 
one else, " What's that thing for?" " What's the meaning 
of that?" No one could answer. A snow-storm washed it 
off during the afternoon. A fresh one was put up the next 
morning. 

"Here's that queer poster again," said the passers-by. 
" What's it for, anyway ? " " Nobody seems to know." 

The next morning the same letters on larger paper were 
found not only on the bulletin -board, but tacked up on all the 
available trees of the campus, and on all the bill-boards, old 
barrels, tumble-down sheds and stalled wagons in the town. 
When one went to recitation he saw C. C. in half a dozen 
places ; on the way to the drug -store he saw it on tree-boxes ; 
when he took a walk down to Kingston he found it on old barns. 

Now at Princeton the college life is the only life, so when 
this poster with its brief legend continued to appear and 
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reappear every day, and no one was able to decipher its 
meaning, the college began to get interested, all the more so 
because it happened to be midwinter, and therefore neither 
football nor baseball season. "What's going to happen?'* 
every one asked. " What's the meaning of this mystery ? " 

The thing had kept up for over a week now. The Daily 
Princetonian commented upon it. Even the faculty began to 
inquire in a dignified way the meaning of the cabalistic symbols. 

The fellows had begun to make up words to fit, arid rumors 
floated about the campus. ** C. C, College Clowns," said one, 
or, ** Cunning Coons, it's going to be a horse- minstrel troupe.*' 

** That's not it," said another. "It's 'Curious Customs,' 
a new book a member of the faculty is writing." 

" Oh, nonsense," said a wise Senior, "it's just a hoax got 
up by some under-classmen who think themselves funny. It 
isn't worth talking about." 

Those who considered themselves humorous began to make 
jokes about it. " Look here," one would say, and the other 
would reply, "I C. C." 

And now suddenly the posters disappeared. None could 
be found in any part of the town. One man paid half a dollar 
for one to put in his scrap-book. " What's become of it?" 
they asked. " C. C, can't come," answered a funny man. 

They were still talking about its disappearance when, a few 
days later, the posters again appeared, more of them than ever, 
and this time it was a poster to make the undergraduate world 
excited. It was in the college colors, for one thing, the paper 
being orange and the letters black. That alone was enough 
to lend fresh interest, but that was not the most important 
change. Under the letters C. C. were the words : 

" To-morrow, the 12th, at noon, by the Cannon ! " 

The Cannon is the centre of the front quadrangle and the 
hub of the campus life. At twelve o'clock all the morning 
lectures and recitations of both upper and lower classes are 
over, and no one has anything immediate to attend to. The 
next day, by the time the bell in the old North had finished 
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announcing the noon hour, nearly the whole university found 
it convenient to be in the neighborhood of the Cannon. 

Old Jimmy Johnson, the ancient negro fruit and peanut- 
vender, stood beside the Cannon, against which leaned his 
wheelbarrow heaped high with a mass of small orange-and-black 
objects, and over them waved an orange banner on which 
were two big black letters, C. C. That was all there was to 
look at ; and old Jimmy was as silent as ever. 

The crowd drew nearer. The orange-and-black things 
were small pasteboard boxes, shaped something like bricks. 
On one side of them was printed these words, ** Made from the 
purest materials, in the most careful manner, by a secret receipt 
in the possession of Fraulein Hummel of Philadelphia." On 
the other side appeared the words, " Delicious College Caramels, 
twenty-five cents a box,*' and on either end, C. C. Old Jimmy 
kept on looking solemn and silent. 

At first the crowd seemed inclined to laugh ; not at Jimmy 
or his load so much as at themselves, for being so worked up 
over a small affair. "Is that all it is?" every one thought, 
and some noisy Sophomores began to shout in loud voices, 
" Sold ! " " Let's go home," said some one else; " all over ! " 

But curiosity had been whetted too strongly during the 
past fortnight not to have it satisfied as fully as possible. 
Besides, the boxes looked very neat, and the simple inscription 
on them sounded very attractive. Also it was several hours 
since breakfast, and a number of fellows were observed to 
swallow something when reading the word "delicious." 

First, three jocular Juniors, who prided themselves on always 
doing as they pleased, strode over to Jimmy's wheelbarrow, 
arm in arm, announcing to everybody as they did so, "We 
are going to have some C. C. We must have C. C," and 
bought a box, which they proceeded to open, and the contents 
of which they ostentatiously and with much smacking of lips 
devoured before the assembled crowd. 

"Oh, we like C. C. ! " shouted the three Juniors. " Give 
us some more, Jimmy," and then they marched through the 
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crowd munching and saying, **We are the first to see C. C. 
We are the first to see C. C. Three cheers for C. C. ! »' 

By this time several other Juniors, grinning to show they, 
too, were joking, went over to the wheelbarrow and put down 
their quarters. 

Then other Juniors, some of the Sophomores, who always 
like to do what Juniors do, and after that a few Freshmen, 
made bold to approach the wheelbarrow, and finally even a 
Senior or two, **just to see what they were like, anyway,*' 
sampled C. C, and they immediately stopped looking superior 
and remarked, *' By Jove, they are good ! Try them.*' 

That was what everybody seemed to think, for within half 
an hour old black Jimmy, who almost turned white making 
change, found his wheelbarrow empty, and went toddling off 
to have it replenished ; while the undergraduate body of the 
University of Princeton strolled off to its midday meal, chewing. 

Two of the crowd who lagged behind seemed pleased about 
something, and one was quietly punching the other in the ribs, 
and saying, ''Well, well! Dicky, well, well! Your little 
scheme is certainly working, in spite of my prediction. I 
hope it will keep on working.'' 

"Stop punching me, Tom!" was all Dick said, but he 
laughed excitedly in spite of himself. He felt pretty certain 
that it would keep on working, for he had a good article to 
sell, and all it had needed was an introduction, he thought. 

For a week or so C. C.'s were sold as fast as they could be 
supplied. They had become ''the thing." Students munched 
them in their rooms, during their walks, on the way to lecture- 
rooms and even inside. They sent them home to their sisters 
and to their roommates' sisters. They told the story in their 
letters, and their friends sent stamps and requests for other 
packages of " those delicious things." 

Of course the first boom died down, as Blake knew it 
would ; but there remained a good, steady, normal demand for 
them, not only throughout that term and the rest of the year, 
but the next year, too. Of course it soon leaked out, as such 
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things always do, who was at the bottom of the C. C. business, 
and the college said, '* What ! that lazy-looking chap ? " 

But his own class did not consider him * ' lazy Dicky ' * any 
more. At any rate, later on in the year they seemed to think, 
at the annual class elections, that a man who could manage his 
own affairs so skilfully ought to be able to manage the class 
finances ; and he was elected class treasurer. The next year 
the manager of Dick's eating club did not return to college, 
and the fellows wondered if R. Blake, Jr., who had matured 
a good deal of late, would be willing to conduct its affairs. 

Blake said he would think about it, although he was 
studying pretty hard this year, and much of his spare time was 
already taken up with the banjo class he had organized. As 
he was the leader of the University Banjo Club, a large number 
wanted to join the class, and he charged them as high a rate 
as the best player in college should. 

''Dick's father's failure was the best thing that ever 
happened to Dick," said one of his intimates one day. *'It 
made a man of him." 

''That's not it exactly," said another. "This thing 
brought it out sooner than it would have shown itself other- 
wise ; but he always did have the stuff in him. Did I ever 
tell you what my father said when I told him how Dick had 
studied the field and saw there wasn't any decent candy here, 
then remembered the good caramels his sister used to get near 
her school in Philadelphia, and decided to create a demand for 
them ? Well, he said, ' That boy is his father's own son ; he 
shows the same grit and power of making opportunities that 
are putting R. Blake & Co. on their feet again.' " 

Now as a matter of fact and history, R. Blake, Sr., would 
never have had the heart to start afresh at his time of life and 
make a new success if it had not been for his son and C. C. 
And he told Dick so, too, one day. 

Jesse Lynch Wii.l,iams. 



Seven Seminary Girls. 

At a small table in the rear of the seminary dining-room 
seven Freshmen sat, the first evening of the opening term. 
They gazed pensively at the table, mentally comparing its 
plain white tea-set and prim little plates of bread, butter and 
cold meat with the dainty appointments and tempting food of 
the tea-tables in their several homes. 

'* My friends," said Kate Hicks, impressively, **we are 
gathered about this festal board, which, under the circum- 
stances, I might call 'The Woman's Board,' to celebrate our 
entrance into this excellent institution. But when you think 
of it," she dropped her oratorical manner, **are not we 
ourselves the bored? I, for one, wish I had remained at home, 
an ignoramus, feasting on whipped cream and angel-cake." 

The laugh that greeted this attempt at wit served to break 
an awkward silence, and soon the group were chatting merrily. 

"Girls," proposed Elizabeth Kingsley, ** let's agree to 
keep together as long as we stay at Lowrie." 

*'We are seven," said Sallie Rand, solemnly. **I^t us 
never admit an eighth." 

** Fun, friendship and frivolity; to these we pledge 
ourselves," chimed in Molly Reed. 

" To the long life of ' The Woman's Board ! ' " cried Kate ; 
and thus was formed a club which, six months later, was 
generally recognized as a strong influence in the school. 
Many a girl longed to join it; but "The Woman's Board" 
insisted that seven was a perfect number, and refused to add 
to it. 

When these girls were Juniors a new girl appeared at the 
seminary, and in their class ; a tall, plainly-dressed girl, with 
a pale, resolute face and reserved manners. 

" Her name is Harriet Fancher," announced Belle Simpson. 
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** Her father was a missionary in India before he died, and 
Harriet's going to be one just as soon as she is educated," 
added Sallie Rand. 

''Poor thing!" said Bess Kingsley, the class President. 
'* She must be lonely, so far away from her friends. I'm going 
over to speak to her." 

"I'm not going to wait for an introduction," Bess said, 
cordially, as she reached the stranger, who was bending over 
a lexicon in the schoolroom, although it was recreation hour. 
"I'm Elizabeth Kingsley. Don't you want to meet some of 
the girls ? It's too bad to interrupt your Latin, but we are all 
anxious to know you. Come, please do ! " 

Harriet Fancher looked at the outstretched hand, and 
answered, coldly, "Thank you, but I have no time for social 
pleasures. I am here for higher things." 

Bess flushed to the roots of her pretty hair as she withdrew 
with a murmur of apology. She walked slowly down the 
corridor to her room, where Sallie and Kate awaited her. 

" I got unmercifully snubbed, that's all," said Bess, quietly, 
in answer to their questions. " Let's not talk about it." 

The girls asked no more, for Bess's word was law with them, 
but Sallie shook her fist at an imaginary Harriet Fancher, 
muttering, "You mean old Pharisee! You'll wait long for 
your next invitation from the Board ! " 

After that few girls ventured to make any friendly advance 
to the new girl. Trained from babyhood to one great purpose, 
Harriet could find no room in her life for any other interests. 
Her dead father was the only person whom she had ever really 
loved, and now she hugged to her lonely heart the life-work 
which he had left her, and tried to satisfy with this the hunger 
of a strong nature. 

Absorbed in dreams of self-renunciation, the life of the 
butterfly girls about her seemed frivolous. She watched 
Elizabeth Kingsley carelessly throw down a dollar in payment 
for a bunch of roses, and thought, " What wicked extravagance ! 
What good I could do if I had half that she wastes upon 
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flowers and confectionery ! ' ' She did not notice that Bess 
showered her sweets on such of her friends as had less pocket- 
money, and by her gifts of rosebuds or fragrant violets lightened 
many an hour for little lame Polly Harris, and the shabby, 
beauty-loving French teacher. Mademoiselle Buret. 

** Belle, there's a Board meeting to-night in Kate*s room," 
said Bess to Belle Simpson, one day in the hall. 

"I'll be there, Queen Bess, you may be sure," said Belle, 
and walked on. As she passed a door Harriet Fancher came 
forth, her dark eyes lighted up with pleasure. 

''Excuse me, Miss Simpson, but I overheard your words. 
Is there a branch of the ' Woman's Board ' here ? " 

"Yes, indeed," cried Belle, mischievously. "We meet 
to-night with Miss Hicks." 

" Of course I wish to join it. I'll try to meet with you 
to-night." Harriet turned back to the schoolroom, while Belle 
fairly danced away in enjoyment of her joke. 

Evening found the seven gathered in the large room which 
Kate Hicks shared with Molly Reed. In the middle stood a 
table spread with crackers, olives, jam and cookies, while 
seven dainty cups awaited the chocolate which Kate was 
concocting. 

" Girls," said Belle, lazily, from her steamer-chair, "would 
you like to admit a new member ? " 

" No ! " " Never ! " rose a chorus. 

With provoking deliberation Belle proceeded, "Because 
we've had an application." 

" Belle, you tease, you are making this all up," said Grace 
Mitchell. 

"Indeed I'm not. Harriet Fancher spoke to me about it 
this very afternoon," replied Belle, in an injured tone. 

The girls' faces were a study. 

" The impertinent — " but then came a rap at the door. It 
opened, and the surprised girls saw Harriet Fancher. 

"Excuse my coming," she said, a little confused at the 
startled hush of the group, "but I know I am welcome at 
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any meeting of the Woman's Board, because of our common 
sympathy." 

She paused, but the girls seemed dumb with amazement, 
except Bess Kingsley, who came to the rescue. 

" Miss Faiicher, it is we who should apologize for not letting 




you know that our Board is just a little social club, and not for 
missions at all. But we are glad to see you, and won't you 
sit down and have a cup of chocolate and a little chat ? We 
are all Juniors, so we have a common sympathy, after all." 

Bess, sorry for Harriet's embarrassment, forgot everything 
else in her effort to put her at ease, and her cordial words were 
echoed by the others. 

But Harriet, feeling hurt, only replied stifBy, " It is I who 
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should apologize, surely. You must pardon my intrusion/' and 
she quietly withdrew. 

After she had gone Kate scolded Belle for her practical joke. 
Belle, while she could not control her laughter at its success, 
protested that she did not expect Harriet would come. 

As the days went by Harriet grew more and more reserved, 
and the girls gave up all attempt to gain her friendship ; yet 
they could not but admire her ability as a student. Elizabeth 
Kingsley had been for two years without a rival in the class ; 
now she found Harriet a dangerous rival for the first place. 

** It's no use to try for the Junior prize for the best debater,'* 
mourned Sallie one day. '' Bess Kingsley is sure of it." 

"There's Harriet Fancher, you know," suggested Kate, 
doubtfully. 

" The idea of her beating Bess ! " cried Belle, indignantly. 
But soon the whole class realized that the contest would be close. 

Early in April Bess Kingsley went to Professor Raymond's 
office to consult with him about the Junior reception, the great 
social event of the year at Lowrie. The professor met her 
with a hurried, " In a few minutes, Miss Kingsley. Please be 
seated. I'll not detain you long. ' ' Saying which, he withdrew 
into the inner office. 

Some one, closeted with him, was talking in low, earnest 
tones. Bessie seated herself before the fireplace, and fell into a 
day-dream of reception favors and party gowns, until suddenly 
she heard a passionate cry : " Then I must give it all up, at 
least for a long time. Professor Raymond, you will think me 
childish, but you can't know what this delay means to me ! " 

Bess wondered if she were dreaming, as she recognized the 
voice of Harriet Fancher. Could that cold, self-contained girl 
be all but sobbing in the next room ? 

The professor made some response in soothing tones, and 
Bess heard a door open and close, as the visitor withdrew. 

The professor himself appeared a minute later, with his 
usual courteous, controlled manners, but Bess thought he 
seemed troubled. 
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" Professor Raymond," she said, impulsively, " I am sorry, 
but I could not help hearing a little. May I ask — could you 
tell me, is Miss Fancher in trouble — or oughtn't I to ask? " 

"There is no objection, 1 think," he replied, after a little 
hesitation. " It will soon be known throughout the seminary. 
Miss Fancher's aunt has just died, and with her death her 
payments for Miss Harriet's education end, and she must 
postpone her cherished plans, and teach for a while before 
going on with her 
studies here. Now 
for the Junior plans, 
Miss Elizabeth." 

At dinner that day 
Miss Fancher was in 
her place, paler than 
usual, but controlled, 
though there was a 
suspicious redness 
about her eyes. 

Bess hurried from 
the table to her room 
and sat down by the 
open window, but she 
did not see the sunset 
tints on the landscape. 

"Ensagwl I" DMp TfiouaM." 

bhe made no response 

to knocks at her door but continued to sit in the twilight 

engaged in deep thought. 

"There ought to be some way to help her," she thought. 
" But how ? She is so disagreeable ! And the girls won't want 
to help. And — and — if she leaves now, I am sure of the prize 
for debate." 

She flushed with shame at this thought ; she felt the hot 
color in her cheeks as she sat in the dusk, and she said to 
herself, "Elizabeth Kingsley, you contemptible creature, are 
you so mean as that ? " But a moment later she added, " Why 
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need I trouble myself about this girl who has snubbed me so 
systematically ? ' ' 

The next .morning her mind was made up. A hastily 
summoned meeting of the Board found her pale and tired, but 
with a new light in her eyes. And with a little tremble of 
sympathy she told what she had heard about Harriet Fancher. 

" O Bess, do you think that we can help her ? '' cried the 
girls, unanimously. 

" I felt sure you would say this,*' replied Bess, gratefully. 
'* I have apian, but I'm afraid you may not like it." 

*' Go on, Bess," cried Kate. *' Your plans are usually not 
half-bad." 

Bess made a mock courtesy to this compliment. 

" Well, you know the reception comes next month, and we 
are planning for some pretty gowns and gloves and fine 
feathers, and most of us will spend seventy-five or a hundred 
dollars before we get through with it. Papa will count himself 
lucky if my bills come within that, for I've been preparing his 
mind for two years. Well, my dears, I shall ask him for this 
money, but there will be no new gown for this child." 

Bess paused, and the girls were silent for a minute. 
*' Elizabeth Kingsley, do you mean that you, the Juniors' 
President, intend to stay away from the reception?" Belle 
asked, tragically. 

** Why, no ; I shall go in the simple muslin gown which the 
heroine always wears in novels." 

** Bessie, you are an old jewel ! " cried Sallie, while Kate 
went up to Bess and kissed her softly. 

**No, girls, I came near being very mean and cowardly 
about this," said Bess; but Belle placed her small hand over 
Bess's lips, and the Board set up three vigorous cheers for the 
Juniors' President. 

*' What my President does, I shall do," said Belle. 

" And I ! " " Me, too," chimed in the others. 

Bessie's blue eyes glistened. "Girls, you make me proud 
of my class," she said. 
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" What an odd whim of the Woman's Board to wear those 
plain white gowns," remarked many a student at the reception. 
But the Board kept their own counsel, and gave to Professor 
Raymond a roll of bank-notes labelled, '*For Miss Fancher, 
from her friends." 

It took all of the professor's tact to persuade Harriet to take 
the money, but she finally consented, and her pale face was 
radiant, as she went about her work. The girls forgot their 
old prejudices as they felt her softened manner, and greeted her 
with their first cordiality. 

When the prize debate took place the subject chanced to be 
the relative importance of home and foreign missions. Bess 
spoke with ease and natural grace in her defence of home 
missions, but the dark-eyed girl who had lived, worked and 
suffered, and buried her dead in a foreign field, spoke with 
burning eloquence, and carried her audience with her. And 
Bess was the first to congratulate the victor, and graciously 
took second place. 

It was many years before Harriet knew why the seven had 
appeared in simple muslin dresses at the Juniors' reception, but 
long before this she had learned to appreciate these girls, who 
seemed so gay and easy-living, but were at heart so kind. It 
was a good lesson for them, too, to see a girl no older than 
themselves bravely entering upon a life of hardship and danger, 
with simple, womanly courage. They soon forgot Harriet's 
stiff little ways, and admired her strength of character. 

So it came about that the Woman's Board of Lowrie 
Seminary really sent a missionary to India, although their 
avowed aim was fun, and not missionary work. 

K. F. Gleason. 



Persis Salter. 

Wilbur Knapp and Jerry Tonilinson, classmates at Westbury 
College, lounged in the college library and talked. 

" Say," said Jerry, '* some of the Freshman girls are great, 
aren't they ? You can see Green's Hollow sticking out all over 
them. That Salter girl is from Needham Corners. Do you 
know her, Knapp ? " 

'* I've met her," said Wilbur. 

'* She discounts the rest of the co-eds," said Jerry. *' She 
doesn't board ; she hires a room and cooks her own meals. 
She drove over here with a stove and a chair and a frying-pan. 
She does her own washing, fastens her books to the wash-board 
and studies while she's doing it," he added, giving his humor 
its way. '* She brought a bushel of corn and a bag of dried 
apples, and that's what she lives on." 

Wilbur said nothing, and Jerry went on : *' How about the 
dance ? The Wheelocks have invited me to go with them in 
their carriage. It wall save my new^ pumps." 

*'I thought you might be going horseback, Jerry; Peter 
Gleason's horse," Wilbur responded. That was a reference to 
a recent practical joke in which Jerry Tonilinson and two 
Freshmen had been concerned, and Jerry had been prime actor. 

The boys parted laughing. They went in opposite 
directions. Wilbur Knapp glanced into the next alcove as he 
passed it, and saw a girl sitting there. She was not reading ; 
her trembling lip was bitten betw^een her teeth, and she had 
the strained look of tears held back. She was Persis Salter. 

As Jerry Tonilinson walked away, his mischievous fancy 
was playing with thoughts of Persis and Wilbur. Persis Salter 
and Wilbur Knapp ! The contrast struck him forcibly. The 
richest fellow in college and the poorest girl, the swellest fellow 
and the most countrified girl. Jerry let his sportive imagination 
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loose, and by the time he had reached his room in the dor- 
mitory he had an idea. 

The coming mid-year dance was the great affair of the 
winter. Jerry Tomlinson sat down, chuckUng ; chewed his 
pen a minute, wrote a formal invitation to Persis Salter, and 
signed Wilbur Knapp's name to it. 

" She can't dance, it isn't likely, and she'll write him a note 
and refuse, and I'd like to see Knapp when he gets it!" 
Jerry ruminated. "He's a 
snob, anyway, Knapp is. He 
thinks he owns the college 
and has a mortgage on the 
town. He wouldn't be seen 
with one of those country 
girls, and he'll be puzzled 
and angry ! " He folded the 
note and hurried it into the 
mail-box. 

That day Persis Salter 
had not a minute to herself 
till late in the afternoon, and 
then she sat down by her 
couch, buried her head in 
her pillow and burst into 
tears. ^^ ^^^ 

"I am a fool to care ! " 
she sobbed. But she had a hard cry. Then she rose, lighted 
her lamp and went to work with her books. 

Louise Babcock came in with her Latin books for an hour's 
study after supper. She had picked up a letter for Persis in 
the hall below and she tossed it to her. Persis read it twice. 
Then she handed it to Louise Babcock, without any comment, 

Louise, reading it. clapped her hand over her mouth to 
stop a scream. " Knapp ! " she cried. " Wilbur Knapp ! " 

The two girls looked at each other, breathless. "I don't 
understand it." Persis said, simply. "I hardly know him." 
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Two or three times he had opened a class-room door for her ; 
once he had restored a book she had dropped, and talked a 
few minutes. 

** You've met him," said Louise. She did not see why Persis 
Salter, sincere and sweet, and self-relying and womanly, was 
not his equal. She felt an unselfish gladness and a thrill of 
triumph at her sudden, unlooked-for distinction. **Of course 
you'll go ! " she said. ** You can dance, can't you ? " 

'*Some," said Persis. She was lost in unconquerable 
wonder ; but a dawning pleasure filled her. It was not all for 
herself, either ; she thought how proud a thing this would be 
to write home to her mother. 

"We'll coach you a little. I'll bring Mary Ames over 
here ; she's a good dancer. You'll want your white dress done 
up. I have a white feather fan and I'll let you take it. Yes, 
I shall ; you needn't say anything!" She caught Persis by 
the shoulders and shook her in fresh excitement. She stayed 
an hour, and they gave themselves up to conjecturing and 
discussing, in sheer girlish joy. 

The next afternoon Wilbur Knapp received a note from 
Persis Salter. She thanked Him for his kind invitation to the 
mid-year promenade, and accepted it with much pleasure. He 
had only a brief moment to give to his blank amazement, for 
he had to attend a recitation. Hurrying along he pondered. 
** It's a joke somebody's played on her," he reflected; and 
his perplexity yielded to indignation. His wrath was not on 
his own account, but on Persis Salter's. " It's contemptible ! '* 

What fellow had done it? His suspicions went instantly 
to Jerr}^ Tomlinson, and when Jerry overtook him and slapped 
him on the shoulder, he pulled away from him. He had no 
proof, and he had to hold his tongue. He had something else 
to say, though. " Did you know Miss Salter heard what you 
said about her yesterday ? " he demanded. 

Jerry halted. '* She didn't ! " he gasped. 

'* She was in the next alcove ; I saw her." 

Wilbur went on to the class-room. Most of the Sophomores 
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were taking Professor Burrell's new course in Italian literature 
with the Freshmen, and this was the recitation. 

Naturally the object of his most fixed attention was Persis 
Salter. He noticed that she was tall, and that she carried 
herself well. He thought of what Jerry had said about her, 
the wash-tub and the rest, and he put to himself the question 
why grit was not as good a quality for a girl to have as for a 
man. He wanted to fling something heavy at Jerry. 

Professor Burrell did not dismiss the class when the recita- 
tion ended. **I have to speak to you," he said, "about an 
occurrence of last Saturday night, a piece of wanton mischief. 
Doctor Waterman's horse was taken out of his stall and put 
into the barn of Peter Gleason, a peddler, and Gleason's horse 
was left in Doctor Waterman's stable." 

Most of the class smiled. Doctor Waterman's horse was 
an animal of fine form and action, and of good blood, the 
peddler's a poor old sway-backed rackabones. 

' ' Doctor Waterman has suffered annoyances before from 
the students, and he has made a complaint to the faculty. We 
have had poor results on former occasions," said the professor, 
sarcastically smiling, " from circulating papers of inquiry among 
the students to be signed yes or no, and the question will be 
put direct in all the class-rooms which I now put to you : 
Were any of you concerned in this affair, or have you any 
knowledge of the perpetrators ? ' ' 

The affair and its perpetrators were an open secret among 
the boys. The two guilty Freshmen, being callow, felt 
uneasy and nervous ; Jerry Tomlinson stretched out his legs 
and stuck his hands in his pockets and smiled. 

Professor Burrell scanned the immovable faces and repeated 
the question sharply. '* If any of you had any part in it, or 
any knowledge of the person or persons who did this foolish 
act," he said, " it is your duty to admit it." 

Then a strange thing occurred. Persis Salter rose in her 
place. She was pale. Professor Burrell's self-possession 
failed him. He stared at her. 
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'*Miss Salter!*' he uttered. *'We are not to suppose, 
Miss Salter, that you had any hand in the business ? " 

Nobody smiled. The expression on Persis Salter's face 
made every student sober ; they strained their ears for her 
answer. '* No," she said, *'but I was out late that night, 
studying with one of the girls, and going home I saw somebody 
putting that old horse into Doctor Waterman's stable. And I. 
saw who it was." Then she sat down. 

She had said simply what her scrupulous conscience had 
made her say. There was nobody in the room who did not 
divine it. There was breathless silence in the room. 

" I will see you privately, Miss Salter. Will you remain? " 
said the professor, and dismissed the class. 

Jerry Tomlinson marched out with his chin in the air. 
Nobody but Wilbur Knapp and the two frightened Freshmen 
ventured to speak to him. Wilbur's comment was brief. 

*' She'll give you away," he said, " and serve you right ! " 

"Guess that's so," said Jerry, grimly. He snubbed the 
two Freshmen. *' What's the matter with you ? " he demanded 
with scorn. *' It was I she saw; you two weren't in sight 
Let me alone. Scat ! " 

He lingered until the class had dispersed ; then he went 
and sat down on the outside steps and waited. He drummed 
with his feet, and whistled ; but the whistle was hollow bravado. 
His heart was filled with dismay. 

That girl in there with the professor had a grudge against 
him. Even if it were one of the fellows, he could not have 
been sure of him ; and this was a girl, a girl he had roughly 
ridiculed, and who had heard him. Now she had a fine chance 
to pay him back, a rare chance, and she would take it. Any 
girl would. She could tell why she did it and nobody would 
blame her. 

He suddenly realized what it might mean. He had con- 
cerned himself in half a dozen pranks, some worse than this. 
He had done little serious work, and he was partially 
conditioned. It was not unlikely that the faculty might find 
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its patience exhausted, and send him home. He sat there 
doggedly till Professor Burrell and Persis Salter came out and 
parted; then he joined the professor. "Did Miss Salter tell 




you who the fellow was ? " he asked ; and he braced himself 
for the answer. 

" She did not," the professor replied. " She did not see fit 
to do so. She had satisfied her conscience, it appears, by 
declaring that she knew the guilty party, and she chose to 
stop at that critical and interesting point. She has shown a 
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feminine delicacy of scruple mixed in with a masculitie 
faithfulness to college ethics. It is a singular case. I think 
I shall refer it to Professor Tuttle ; he knows all about moral 
philosophy," added the professor, humorously. 

Jerry Toralinson tried to speak. He tried to make the light 
remark which was in order. His ready tongue failed him, 
and he was astonished to feel a lump in his throat. 

With a compelling impulse, he turned and faced the 
professor. " I'm the fellow," he said, " and any other girl in 
her place would have said so. She had mighty good reason to." 

He turned off abruptly at a corner, and made for the 
dormitory. He rushed into Wilbur Knapp*s room, and sat 
down on the table. '* She didn't give me away," he said. 

'' She didn't ? " said Wilbur. 

'' Not a word. I've told the professor myself, though, and 
if I'm shipped home, I'm shipped. It won't be Persis Salter's 
fault. She's a great girl. Yes, sir, she's great." 

Wilbur whittled a pencil. Jerry fidgeted; he looked the 
anguish he felt. " Say ! If — if you hear anything from her 
— if you get a note or anything — ' ' 

*' I've got it," said Wilbur. 

"I — see here, Knapp — ' ' 

*' Oh, I knew it was you ! " 

" What are 3^ou going to do about it? " said Jerry. With 
a degree less of abasement he would not have asked it, but 
his pride was in suspension. 

^'Do?" said Wilbur. "I'm going to take her. And if 
you want to know it, I'm glad of the chance." 

Jerry Tomlinson had a problem before him. Persis Salter, 
froni»Needham Corners, was not the kind of girl he had 
thought she was. She was something different, something 
more. And Wilbur Knapp was not, after all, a snob ; he was 
a gentleman. He had found out what Wilbur Knapp and 
Persis Salter were ; what was he himself ? He knew several 
terms which he thought applied to him fitly, and he applied 
them all. 
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At the mid-year dance he asked Persis Salter for her card, 
and took two numbers. They danced the first, and talked 
about the smoothness of the floor, the decorations, the mid-year 
examinations, the football team. The second they sat put, at 
Jerry's request. Every college student present had a keenly 
interested eye on them. For everybody had the facts now ; 
everybody knew that Persis Salter had refused to inform against 
Jerry Tomlinson. 

'* I've got something to say to you. Miss Salter," said Jerry. 

" Don't ! " said Persis. She looked well in her crisp white 
dress. She was filled with half-incredulous pride that such a 
part in the great merrymaking should be hers, and she had all 
a girl's delight in it, besides ; and she brightened and bloomed. 

But Jerry had his say. He got through it somehow, without 
flinching. He spoke of his talk to Wilbur Knapp in the library. 
He did not make a set apology ; he felt that the case was 
beyond that. Persis knew what he felt, and from the sweet 
seriousness of her face he drew his first shred of comfort. 

** I owned up to the horse business, you know," he ended, 
"and the faculty sent me word to come and see them. If 
they'd found it out through you, Miss Salter, I think they'd 
have expelled me. I owe it to you that they didn't — that's the 
amount of it. Seeing I owned up, they let me off with 
apologizing to Doctor Waterman and Peter Gleason and 
promising to keep straight the rest of the year. And I'm 
going to. You may not believe it, but I am." 

He could not have expressed it, and he did not try, but he 
felt that if he amounted to anything after that — and he meant 
to — he should owe it mostly to Persis Salter. 

Emma A. Opper. 



The Anarchist. 

It was the first day of the fall term. I had just assigned 
seats to the Sophomore class in Greek, and had begun some 
remarks about the new college year, when the door of the 
recitation-room was pushed gently open. 

On the threshold stood a man of twenty-six or seven ; a 
stoop-shouldered giant, witn a wide-brimmed, gray felt hat, an 
ill-fitting black suit, a long red tuft of chin whiskers, and 
narrow, wistful eyes. He glanced at me, and took off his hat. 
For that one second the room was absolutely silent. 

'*I'm a Freshman," he said, in a soft Southern voice. 
'' Freshman McRawney. Am I in the right place ? " 

A rapturous, deafening howl from the Sophomores was his 
answer, and after a somewhat extensive experience, I confess 
that the reputation of this particular class for prompt and 
unanimous action with the lungs was well-deserved. 

The giant waited calmly till their mouths were open for 
a second breath. "Don't be afraid, boys," he remarked, 
reassuringly. "I'm not going to hurt you," whereupon he 
bowed himself out. 

The Sophomores looked at one another dubiously, and then 
at me, and I took advantage of their temporary discomfiture by 
resuming my remarks upon the opening year. 

That evening I had a call from Mr. McRawney. He was a 
Kentucky Scotch-Irishman, who had strayed northward in 
search of a better school. Why he came to us I could not 
learn, though he was courteous enough to hint that he 
had been drawn by the reputation of the Greek department. 
He was heavily conditioned in Greek, never having had a 
teacher ; but in Latin and mathematics he was excellently 
prepared. 

He had taught school for a while, and conversed with me 
about the profession with a tone of fellow-feeling that was 
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delightful. His other occupations had been numerous. I 
discovered that he had tried his hand at storekeeping, 
preaching, editing a country paper, and even serving on a 
police force. 

But I wondered how this genuine child of nature would fit 
into our artificial college world, with all its conventions and 
long-established codes. Only two days later he satisfied my 
curiosity on this point, and won his title of the Anarchist. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and McRawney had started out 
to pay his respects to the President. A crowd of Sophomores, 
lounging in front of the college gate by the President's house, 
caught sight of the tall, ungainly figure loping toward them. 

To their astonishment he was carrying a cane ; and what 
was, if possible, a worse defiance of tradition, he had tied 
the college colors around it, in the innocence of his heart. 

They started for him, fifteen or twenty of them, a couple of 
football men in the van. " Hold on. Freshman ! '* they called. 

" Hullo, boys ! " said McRawne^', benignantly. 

" Drop that cane ! Don't you know that a Freshman can't 
wear the college colors ?" 

In an instant the cane was snatched from his hand, and 
snapped into a dozen pieces. McRawney simply stared. 

' ' Now take off your hat to the Sophomores ! ' ' 

The Freshman glanced smilingly, questioningly, from one 
man to another, as if there were some joke which he did not 
quite understand. His wide-brimmed hat was promptly 
knocked into the gutter. He stopped smiling. 

'* Say," he ventured, with that soft, upward lift in his voice 
which they mistook for plaintiveness, ''that's the only hat I 
have. Pick it up." 

'* Oh, turn up your trousers ! " called some one derisively 
from the rear of the crowd. He glanced down at his shiny 
black trousers, which left a couple of inches of white stocking 
visible above his low shoes. The Sophomores laughed, and he 
realized that they were guying him. 

*' No," he drawled, " I reckon it won't be necessary to turn 
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Up my trousers, nor my sleeves, either;" and before anybody 
realized what was going to happen, he had the leader by the 
throat and the next biggest man by the collar, sweeping them 
both from their feet with his bull-like, forward rush ; and before 




they could get their footing he swung them apart to his fttU 
arms' length, and then dashed their heads together. 

The men had good thick mops of football hair, and thick 
football skulls inside, but they dropped like rags, and showed 
no desire to get up again. 

A ring of amazed and wrathful Sophomores was parted 
suddenly, and the white-haired President of the college rushed 
up to McRawney with an excited. "What's this? what's this?" 
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The Scotch-Irishman, towering up to his full height above 
his prostrate foes, replied blandly, "I am waiting for some 
gentleman to pick up my hat." 

Now the President was a gentleman, and a genius. ** Well, 
well," he cried, '* I will pick up your hat ! " and he did. 

The Kentuckian bowed very low, and the Sophomores 
availed themselves of this interchange of civilities to disappear 
around the corner, carrying their fallen heroes with them. 

'* I was just about to call upon you, sir," said McRawney. 

** I shall be happy to have you do so," said the President ; 
and the incident was closed. 

Before night every student on the campus knew that 
Ninety-Blank had a Kentuckian who had taken the best two 
men in the Sophomore class and knocked their heads together 
like a couple of cabbages. Some one dubbed him ''The 
Anarchist," as being an enemy of the established order of 
things. The name stuck, but before a week was over the 
Freshmen elected him president of the class, and the varsity 
football captain invited him to try for the team. 

His record as a football-player was a brief one. For the 
space of some fifteen minutes one afternoon he was persuaded 
to line up on the scrub, with a coach stationed behind him to 
tell him when to hold and when to break through and tackle, 
since he was utterly ignorant of the game. 

The Anarchist seemed to enjoy that quarter of an hour 
extremely. So did the spectators, and so did everybody except 
the varsity guard and the two substitutes who, in rapid 
succession, yielded to one another the honor of trying to block 
off his fierce tackling. 

As the third man limped off the field, the Anarchist 
announced to the captain that it was a nice game, but he was 
afraid he might hurt somebody, and reckoned he wouldn't play 
any more. No one could induce him to put on a football suit 
again, and his rapidly won popularity in college suffered a 
temporary eclipse. 

It was in connection with the examinations at the end of the 
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term that the Anarchist sealed his reputation, and added 
something to the reputation of the college. I remember the 
day, the room and the moment with perfect distinctness. 

The Freshman Greek paper had received the undivided 
attention of the class for something more than an hour. The best 
men were writing steadily, but those ranking near the danger- 
line were beginning to wriggle in their seats, and watch the 
December snowflakes swirl against the little, old-fashioned 
window-panes. 

The Anarchist, in particular, seemed to be in distress. I 
looked up from my book once or twice, and saw him pull his 
red beard through his fingers, and cross and re-cross his 
sprawling legs, and smile pityingly at his paper. 

I was sorry for him, but there was nothing to be done. 
Presently he seemed to become interested in the methodical 
way in which a high-rank man near him was reeling off the 
answers, and he grew quiet, absorbed, I supposed, in good- 
natured envy. My eyes drifted back to my book, and I soon 
forgot all about him. 

All of a sudden the Anarchist startled me by leaping to his 
feet. No one had yet left the room, and every man in the class 
looked up to see who was lucky enough or reckless enough to 
be the first to go. They stared on, perceiving that it was the 
Anarchist, and stared decidedly more when he turned to me 
and asked : '* Professor, may I call a meeting of the class ? *' 

During the middle of an examination such a request was 
unheard of. I hesitated. 

" It will take two or three minutes only," said McRawney, 
so deferentially that it was impossible to refuse. I nodded 
assent. If I had had more presence of mind, I should have left 
the room, but in that case I should have missed a most singular 
and memorable scene. 

''The class of Ninety-Blank will please come to order," said 
the Kentuckian, straightening himself to the last inch of his 
six feet four. Every trace of ungainliness slipped from him in 
that instant, and he faced the roomful of wondering boys with 
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the air of a bom leader of men. As soon as he had opened his 
lips he forgot my presence in the room, I ain sure. 

"Gentlemen," he began, " I will state the object of this 
meeting, though I do so with 
regret. For the first time since 
you showed me the courtesy of 
electing me your President, I am 
obliged to bring to your notice 
the fact that the class of Ninety- 
Blank has been disgraced. 

" I had thought that we were 
a company of gentlemen , gathered 
in this famous college for free 
companionship and generous ri- 
valry. Among gentlemen, surely, 
there are some things that ought 
to be taken for granted ; I expect 
no man here to pick my pocket 
or forge my name. I had 
thought that we stood toward 
each other, and toward the gen- 
tlemen who teach us, as tho.se in 
honor bound. It is not so. I 
have just seen a man cheat." 

His pliant Southern voice 
stung suddenly, like a whip. A 
dozen men hissed ; his remarks 
seemed in very bad form. 

Many of the class glanced 
toward me. I was not surprised „Th, ci«5 hat b«n ongMooa.' 

that there had been cheating, 

but I had long before decided, like many a colleague in those 
days, that it was both undignified and futile to try to prevent it 
by watching. 

As the eyes of the Freshmen met mine, I was conscious of a 
tug of fellow-feeling for McRawney ; he and I thought alike 
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about cheating, it seemed, and he stood there apparently so 
solitary, while the furtive hisses ran round the room. Yet 
never was there a man in less need of sympathy. 

''I'm sorry to hear you hiss, boys," he went on, coolly, 
' ' but you will probably have cause to hiss a good deal louder 
before I sit down. I'm going to do something that most of you, 
I reckon, won't like at all, and I'll tell you why I'm going to 
do it. I pass by my personal feelings in this matter, though I 
do say this : when a man has studied Greek hard all this term , 
as I have, and can't pass, and then sees another man get 
through by cheating, it's rough. It isn't a fair shake ; but I 
waive that point. 

*' The more important matter," he spoke very gravely, '* is 
that we have been disgraced as a class by the act of a dishonest 
classmate. Down where I used to live, how long do you 
suppose a man like that could stay in school among gentlemen ? 
Not one day — no, sir! — not overnight. The boys wouldn't 
stand it down there, and I don't propose to stand it here. 
The man that I saw cheat must apologize to the class ! " 

The Anarchist paused. There were no hisses. One could 
have heard the snow flecking against the window-panes, so 
still was the great room. Nobody knew who it was that 
McRawney had caught. There were perhaps a dozen men in 
pitiable fear that they had been detected. No one moved. 

McRawney frowned. " Is the man waiting for me to name 
him ? " he thundered. 

The dozen men stole glances at one another. The face of a 
high rank man near McRawney was a ghastly gray. 

"Very well," remarked the Anarchist. '*As you wish.*' 
He pulled out an old silver watch. "I shall give him just 
thirty seconds ; if he does not apologize, I shall name him, and 
then he leaves college or I do. I don't want to stay here with 
him, and he certainly won't want to stay here with me." 

I have seen some solemn things, but never a more solemn 
sight than those boys struggling with themselves and thrilling 
with a new conception of honor. 
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**Five,** said the Anarchist's drawling voice, and at 
intervals that seemed endless there followed ' * ten — 
fifteen — twenty — twenty — ' * 

" Mr. President! " exclaimed a black -eyed, handsome little 
Philadelphian, rising from the far corner of the room, '*and 
fellows, this is all wrong. We don't want anybody to leave. 
If anybody leaves I suppose I ought to. I haven't cheated 
to-day, because, — well, I brought the wrong papers! But I 
have cheated lots of times, that is, for a Freshman. And I 
apologize. I'm sorry. I think Mr. McRawney is right about 
it. A gentleman ought not to cheat in examinations." He 
looked around on the faces of his classmates, and spoke on : 

*' We can beat these Southern colleges in athletics, but they 
have some good ideas, and I think the class of Ninety-Blank is 
the class to introduce them here. Fellows, I believe the 
Professor will give us another examination if we ask for it, and 
if he will, I move you, Mr. President, that from this time 
forward the class of Ninety- Blank puts itself on its honor." 

He glanced timidly across the room at me, and sat down. 

The Anarchist pocketed his watch. *' Is the motion 
seconded?" he said, gravely. But all parliamentary decorum 
was lost in a tumult of boyish clapping, and a dozen Freshmen 
were on their feet, stammering out confessions and apologies. 

The Professor made an incoherent speech, and the next day 
he gave out a new Greek paper, so easy, in truth, that even 
McRawney passed it; and thus the " Honor System," famous 
enough now, but suspiciously regarded then, made its entrance 
into the old college, where it has wrought more miracles than 
will ever be set down in print. 

Buss Perry. 



The Queen of the Dump. 

In the early May twilight a girl, kneeling with her slate 
laid flat on the sill, was toiling at a network of figures, and did 
not raise her head for any noise outside the open window. 

A woman passed on the sidewalk bent under a burden which 
rested upon her back, and was held with cords b}- both hands 
in front. She turned slow eyes upon the young head close by. 

Not until the older woman had placed her heavy bag upon 
a chair in the room did the girl look up, and then only with 
the dazed expression of one whose attention is not roused. 
Without a word she bent again at her task, and ciphered on. 

The old woman did not interrupt her. She disappeared for 
a moment, and came back in a print dress. Then she brought 
out a paper parcel, and laying a frying-pan on the stove, began 
to cut and fry small pieces of salt pork, and two slices of liver. 

" There ! " exclaimed the girl, suddenly, pushing back the 
slate and standing up. "Those examples are done. Now 
there's only the history, lots of dates. How good that liver 
smells ! Oh, you've set the table, haven't you? I forgot it." 

The old woman looked up from her frying, and the 
wrinkled features seemed to smooth out as she turned to the 
pretty face before her. '' Hard, were they ? " she asked. 

" It's that last page in the arithmetic," answered the girl, 
walking up and down. '' I always wanted to get to that one 
about the ox-shoes and the horse-shoes, and now I've done it. 
Queenie ! ' ' She stopped in front of the old woman just as she 
lifted the plate on which the sizzling supper had been placed. 

" Well, Janet ? " said the other. 

"I've got the valedictory." 

The woman put down the plate in haste. " You beat all ! '* 
she exclaimed. " Why on earth didn't you say so before? ** 

** I don't know," said Janet. *' I was too busy studying." 
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" Well, they did give it to you in spite of all of them, didn't 
they ? " continued the elder, putting the plate on the tea-table. 

"They couldn't do anything else," Janet said, as they sat 
down. "I've written the best compositions and had the best 
marks this year. It wasn't 
anything but bare justice." 

The old woman helped the 
girl then herself. 

" If you always make out to 
get bare justice in this world, 
you'll do mighty well," she 
remarked. 

"Oh, I don't expect any 
extras, but I do expect justice," 
Janet answered, decidedly. 
" It would be a queer world ! " 

' ' I suppose those other girls 
are mighty mad, aren't they? 
Vou take the rest of that Hver. 
I don't want it." 

"Well, if you don't. I'm 
awfully hungry," replied Janet. 
" No, they aren't mad ex- 
actly. They knew there wasn't 
a chance for them. Belle Dalton 
walked along with me after 

school, and told me it was all '" ""' 

right. Even that Flossie Booth, who thinks she's something 
great, said she knew it would be this way. They talked it 
over with me all recess time." 

"Did they?" asked the Other, with evident satisfaction. 
" 'Pears to me they weren't near so stuck-up as usual. What 
kind of clothes do they wear for valedictories ? " 

" Oh, white, of course," replied Janet, rising from the table. 
" White muslin and ribbons and flowers." 

' ' Real flowers ? " questioned the other with eagerness. 
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** Oh, of course. I rather think 1*11 have lavender ribbons." 

*' Pinks, I suppose, and such like ? *' 

*' No ; roses," said Janet. 

She sat down by the end of the table the old woman had 
hastily cleared for her, and collected her books under the lamp. 
Silence followed, except for the rattle of the dishes as they were 
washed and wiped at the sink end of the room. 

The history lesson finished, the girl opened a library book, 
and was soon deep in that. The old woman nodded in her chair, 
started upright, and nodded again. Finally Janet rose. ** I*m 
going to bed," she said. '' I must begin thinking about that 
valedictory t6-morrow, and I want to be rested.'* 

The elder had risen at once and lighted a lamp. Janet 
took it up. *' You're going, too, aren't you ? " she asked, as she 
started for the door. *' You seem to get so sleepy lately." 

*' It's th^ spring, I guess," the old woman answered. ** I'm 
coming pretty soon. You go on." 

She let down the coals, cleared the grate, and laid paper 
and wood ready for the morning fire. After attending to other 
duties, she lighted her own lamp and tramped up-stairs. 

The door of Janet's room was wide open, but all was dark. 
The old woman tiptoed in, shading her lamp with a rough 
hand. Janet was already asleep. The watcher pulled the 
blanket up over the shoulder, protected only by its cotton dress. 

** She shoves off these covers just as she used to," she said 
to herself, " if she is the best scholar in the school." 

Old memories came back to her when she lay awake under 
her patchwork quilt in her smaller room. 

On the outskirts of Boston there is a tract of ground called 
the dump. Its locality changes ; its name and its nature never 
change. For many 3^ears carts of ashes, tin cans and other 
dry refuse have been moving out and depositing their loads 
upon the low flats. 

It is the last resort of those who have no courage left to fight 
the world, and yet will not beg. Armed each with a stick 
provided with a prod at the end, they poke, examine, cull out 
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bits salable at the junk-shops, and poke again among the 
rubbish-heaps, their lives as silent and gray as the burned-out 
ashes at their feet. 

No one remembered this woman's coming to the dump, it 
was so long ago. She never talked about herself. She was 
called the Queen of the Dump, and known by no other name. 
Some people said she was well off. 

One afternoon, ten years ago, the queen was thinking of 
going home, noticing that the shadows of those prodding near 
her had departed. But suddenly some one spoke, unafraid of 
the silence of the dump. 

** Where's Aunt Ann?" the voice said. The queen, not 
supposing herself to be addressed, drove the prod once more 
into a hopeful place. 

*'Say, they've lost me!" and something pulled at the 
queen's dress. She turned and saw a ragged little girl standing 
close to her. " I guess I'll go home with you," the mite added. 

'' Well, you aren't cheeky, are you ? " said the old woman, 
scanning her uninvited guest under a pair of heavy eyebrows. 

'* No," answered the child. 

The queen looked about her. Twilight was coming on over 
the deserted expanse of low and ragged land. So she took the 
child home for the night ; and there Janet had been ever since. 

For some time Janet spent her days with her new friend, 
picking up bones, bottles and odd finds, often worthless, to add 
to the family fund. And the old miracle that is never outgrown 
came again. The child's hand clinging to hers, the child's 
daily needs forcing her attention, the young voice calling to 
her, all made their way through the ashes round the old heart, 
and came to stay in her life. As soon as Janet went to school 
she was noticed by the teachers, and rose in the class. 

*'Mrs. O'Neil," the queen said to a neighbor in the little 
court where she lived, **when you buy your Biddy a thing just 
get two of them, and I'll make it right. I am no hand at the 
styles. The children are of a size. Just say, I'll take two 
pair of boots, or two hoods, or two waterproofs, or what not." 
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Once, she had said, *' Now, Janet, you needn't say * Hello, 
Queenie,* to me any more on the street when you see me. I 
am not going to notice you and youVe no call to notice me. 
I am not going to see you looking ashamed, after all the work 
I've had with you.** 

And the old woman herself from that time made everjrthing 
quite easy by never looking at Janet if she were walking with 
other girls. And now Janet had the valedictory as she 
graduated from the school — the coveted honor of the class ! 

It made the old woman, lying awake in her bed, chuckle 
softly aloud to think of Belle Dalton and Flossie Booth, who had 
been barely polite to her girl, now seeking her acquaintance. 
Janet never seemed to care for their snubs, but the queen had 
felt every one. She was naming them over as she fell asleep. 

As the exhibition day drew near, Janet vaguely realized 
that the queen was turning over in her mind the subject of 
going, but after saying, " Oh yes, I would if I were you,** Janet 
did not urge it or even mention it again. 

Her dress was done, white muslin and lavender ribbons, just 
as she wished it. The queen never dared touch it with her 
rough forefinger. Plain Biddy O'Neil, being an apprentice to 
a dressmaker now, had made it quite reasonable, as she said. 

The night before the exhibition the queen asked Janet if she 
would read the valedictory, 3nd, the girl, who liked the 
practice, stood up in the kitchen and holding its pages tied 
with white ribbon, recited it through. The queen followed 
every word. 

'' It's grand ! " she said, emphatically. " It's grand ! There 
isn't going to be such another one in Bo.ston. But — ** She rose 
and lighted both little lamps before she went on. ** But I*ve 
made up m}'^ mind not to go to-morrow." 

'* Aren't you going ? " Janet said, laying the written sheets 
inside the geography cover. 

" I guess not,*' replied the woman ; *' I guess I better not.** 

** Do you know," Janet went on, taking her lamp, ** there'll 
be more than eight hundred in the hall ? " 
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** Oh, it'll be grand," said the queen again. ** But I guess I 
better give up going. You can tell me about it.*' 

Janet kept on talking about the girls' dresses, the 
decorations, the singing, until she put out her light. 

The sun shone next morning. The queen did not go to the 
dump after breakfast, but stayed about looking on, and was 
even trusted once to put a needed pin into the pretty dress. 
Then she watched the sweet figure hurry off toward school. 

** Good-by, Queenie," Janet turned to say, ** pity you didn't 
go." In her hands and in her dress were the roses the queen 
had ordered. 

The hall was filling as Janet ran up to her class room. 
Men and women, chatting and laughing, were choosing their 
seats in the hall ; girls in white were flitting about the door- 
ways. Even the teachers were in festive dress. A flush of 
excitement was in Janet's cheeks ; her heart beat fast. 

There was a moment of confusion, and through it Janet heard 
her name as if from far away ; and somehow she was standing 
before the crowd of upturned faces. Her voice seemed hard to 
raise at first, but as she went on she knew that she had never 
read so well before. The room was very still. A few of her 
classmates sobbed softly toward the close. 

At the end a burst of applause broke forth and followed her 
to her seat. She looked down and saw the hundreds of eyes 
no longer. Amidst the applause the one thing clear to the 
girl's mind was the face of the queen of the dump. She saw 
only that expression in the old eyes that looked after her 
when she started for the exhibition that morning. 

Every girl around Janet had a mother, sisters, cousins, all 
interested in the small part she was to take that day. She in 
her triumph was alone. 

And as at such a time the heart loves to share a joy, Janet 
yearned at that moment to look into the kindly old eyes. Then 
the quickening of excitement made it clear to her that the queen 
had the old reason for staying away — the fear of shaming her 
before her new companions. 
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The contrast between the old woman's unselfishness and her 
own eager enjoyment of her honors struck her sharply. 
" It isn't fair ! " she said to herself. " It isn't fair ! " 
The girls stood for the parting hymn. She had not heard a 
word of the speeches. Committeemen spoke to her ; the girls 




crowded round her ; Belle Dalton's mother came up to be 
introduced, and invited her to luncheon for the next day. It 
was not in human nature not to be happy. 

At last all was over, and she started for home, Belle and 
Flossie walking out of their way with her, for the parents had 
gone, tired of long waiting. Talking and laughing, thetliree 
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reached the borders of the dump before they were aware qf it. 
Janet suddenly became silent, the others chattered on. 

Away from the street extended the low ground, dotted with 
its toilers. Everything was gray there, men and women, the 
ash-heaps, the women's short petticoats and coarse aprons, and 
the handkerchiefs on their heads. At intervals a smoldering 
fire sent a blue-gray smoke toward the west. 

In the midst of the group prodded the queen. Janet knew 
she had seen her. It would be easy to pass on. The queen 
would not be hurt. Everything could be explained at home, 
and Belle's mother was such a lady. But Janet stopped short. 

" That oldest woman over there," she said, in a queer voice 
not like her own, ''is called the 'queen of the dump.' She 
found me on the dump and took me home. She brought me up. 
She*s given me the best, and she's taken the worst always." 

She paused an instant and Belle said, " Yes, Janet ? " 

" She's given me my food and clothes, this dress, these 
roses. I — I guess I never thought much about it before. I'm 
going to tell her about the exhibition. Good-by." 

" She must be very kind ! " exclaimed Belle, unexpectedly. 
" Would she let us come, too ? " 

" She's awfully shy," said Janet. " I'd better go alone." 

A load seemed lifted from her heart. She stepped carefully 
in her bronze shoes over the rubbish-heaps. The men and 
women stood still with wonder. It was the prettiest vision the 
dump had ever seen ; as if out of the ashes had risen a spirit. 

She stood close to the queen before the bent figure raised 
itself and saw her. The old woman looked at her, dumb with 
surprise, the rubber shoe she had just rescued held in her hand. 
Janet's smile was like something new. 

"Well, I never," gasped the queen. "Where are those 
girls gone ? " 

"Home," said Janet. "I thought I'd rather talk to you 
than anybody. Let's go, Queenie." 

Mary Gray Morrison. 



Phil's Valedictory. 

There was a hush of expectation in the assembly-room of the 
Belgrade high school. Mr. Castle said, *'I will now read the 
list of those who have been appointed to take part in our 
Commencement exercises. The students appointed are as 
follows, in the order of their standings : Philip Winters, Guy 
Fenton," and so on through the list. 

Ten Seniors tried not to look glad, and the others tried not 
to look sorry ; but everybody looked surprised, too. Guy 
Fenton not first ! And of all boys in the class to precede him, 
Phil Winters ! 

Every one knew that Guy was the best student in the Senior 
class, and Phil was just an ordinary, faithful fellow. No one 
expected him to get an appointment at all. He to be first! 
How had it happened ? 

Guy Fenton 's looks were unpleasantly suggestive of a 
thunder-cloud when he fully realized that his name was not 
first, and Phil himself looked hardly less troubled. Then the 
signal was given, and the classes went out. The busy boys and 
girls had to put off the discussion of this great event till recess. 

At recess Guy Fenton had cleared away his thunder-cloud. 
He walked straight up to Phil Winters. '* Congratulations, 
old boy ! " he said, holding out his hand. " I am thoroughly 
glad you've got it." 

That gave everybody the cue about the valedictorian, for 
Guy was a leader if he was conceited. And after every one had 
congratulated every one else, the Commencement appointments 
began to be among the accepted facts of the universe, and gave 
place to other subjects of discussion. 

But there was a tiny thorn in Phil Winter's side that 
prevented him from taking the full degree of pleasure in 
his success. Phil was not conceited, but he enjoyed being at 
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the head as much as Guy Fenton would have enjoyed the 

distinction. 

"I can't see how it happened," Phil said to his mother 
that night. " Guy always got higher marks than I did." 

"Is anything besides scholarship taken into account? " 
asked Mrs. Winters. 

"Yes," answered Phil, thoughtfully, "You know at the 
Friday morning exercises 
the teachers all mark, 
and an average of those 
marks is counted. But 
even there Guy is ahead 
of me, though he broke 
down once. You see he 
was always working for 
the valedictory, and I 
never thought of auythnig 
beyond getting through 
creditably." 

"There might have 
been an error in the 
making out of the aver- 
ages," suggested his 
mother. Then she pur- -— o-^^— — 

posely said no more. She 

had been a teacher herself, and a good one, and she knew that 
her Phil was in brains an ordinary boy, and no more ; but she 
had tried to train in him a vision clear to see the right, and a 
will strong to do it. If there had been a mistake, it was Phil's 
battle, and Phil must fight it. 

Phil took the thought she had suggested to bed with him. 
The surmise that there had been a mistake was not entirely 
new to him, but he had refused to recognize it until his mother 
gave it shape. " I do think it would be too awfully mean ! " 
he told himself just before he dropped off to sleep. " I shouldn't 
have cared if I hadn't had it at all, but to give it up ! " 
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** If it isn't honestly yours, you haven't had it at all," said 
something inside. But Phil would not listen, and went to sleep. 

Next day he chose as the subject of his essay, '* The Scholar 
in Politics," and began to read a life of Gladstone. He worked 
on it for a week, and everything went wrong. He could not 
get interested in his lessons. He felt cross and miserable, 
and his mother was so sober ! What bothers honors were ! 

' ' Mother, do you think I ought not to take it ? " he broke 
out one day at dinner. There was no need to say what **it" 
was, though Commencement had not been mentioned between 
them since the day he had selected his subject. 

'* Certainly you should take it, if you are satisfied that it is 
yours," answered his mother, quietly. She knew the time had 
come to help her boy by leaving him to help himself. 

But was he satisfied? He slept on that remark, and the 
next day he went to school early with a happier look on his 
face than had been there for a week. • 

'* Miss Stone," he said, glad to find the English teacher 
alone. " I can't feel satisfied about my appointment." 

'' Did you wish a higher grade ? " asked Miss Stone with 
her quizzical smile. 

"No, ma'am," said literal Phil. "But I don't think 
ninety-eight can belong to me, because I've never stood as high 
as lots of the others. Couldn't you look it up again ? " 

" I don't think it is necessary," said Miss Stone, kindly. 
" The standings were all made out twice, and so many of us 
could hardly have made a serious mistake. I am glad to see 
you so conscientious, but I think the place is yours. 

"Here is Mr. Castle," she went on, as the principal came 
into the room ; * * Philip is afraid there is some mistake about 
his having the valedictory ; but I have been telling him how 
carefully the appointments were made out, and that he need 
not fear." She looked inquiringly at the principal. 

" Not at all," said Mr. Castle, heartily, " and we are all glad 
to see you come to the front, my lad. The grades were all 
down in black and white, and your ninety-eight is honestly 
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earned. Don't trouble yourself any more about it. Miss Stone, 
can you give me the number of students in your classes for 
the quarterly report ? ' ' 

Phil felt himself dismissed. He went through the day with 
a heart that was heavy and light by turns. But PhiPs moral 
processes were sure if they were slow. In the afternoon, having 
gone over the ground again and come back to his doubts, he 
was ready to return to the charge. 

It was the teachers* meeting day. In the midst of their 
miscellaneous business he knocked at the office door, and 
entered the room in obedience to Mr. Castle's '* Come in ! " 

The teachers looked amazed. It was a most unusual thing 
for a pupil to do. Poor Phil, with cheeks red and eyes bright, 
blurted out his carefully conned statement without knowing 
exactly what he said. ** I don't think my average ought to 
be ninety-eight, and if you please, unless it's dead certain, I'd 
rather not be on at Commencement." 

Mr. Castle looked impatient for an instant, and then smiled. 

** Very well," he said, ** as it is a matter of conscience we 
will verify the standing at once, and make it 'dead certain.' 
You may come into the office to-morrow morning before school 
to hear the result." 

Phil turned a shade redder and left the room. He had not 
meant to use slang, but he did not feel much cast down at Mr. 
Castle's gibe. *' It feels so good not to have that bad taste in 
my mouth," he said to himself. 

In the morning Mr. Castle announced that a mistake had 
been made in calculating the averages ; that Guy Fenton, 
instead of Philip Winters, should have been declared valedic- 
torian, and that Philip Winters did not belong in the first ten at 
all. Mary Lincoln's standing entitled her to the tenth place. 

Phil was too much relieved to regret greatly the loss of his 
troublesome honor. If he had been sore over it, his mother's 
words would have healed the hurt. For she led him before his 
father's picture, and said, not very steadily : 

** Father would be proud of you to-day, my boy. I felt sure 
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you would come up to the best there was in you. But I was 
anxious, too, for I knew it was very hard. I think you will feel 
more and more that it was worth while, and that you have won 
something better than a school honor." 

Phil said it waH worth while, and that he was glad he had 




done it. He didn't think much about it the rest of the year. 
Yet he was a human boy after all, and when Commencement 
came, it was a little bitter to see the boys and girls on the stage 
with their essays and their flowers. 

When the valedictorian sat down in a tumult of applause, 
he had to struggle to make himself contented just to march upon 
the stage, and receive his diploma with the other boys and girls. 
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But Mr. Castle began to speak before he gave out the 
diplomas. Phil started as he heard his own name, and then 
listened as if he were in a dream. 

*'I think it is but just to state," Mr. Castle was saying, 
'* that had it not been for the integrity of one of our boys, the 
program presented to-day would have been slightly different." 
The silence was breathless. Phil heard his heart beat violently. 
The principal went on : 

"Philip Winters was first declared valedictorian; but 
believing that there had been a mistake in the figures, and that 
the honor was not fairly his, he insisted upon a reconsideration 
of the. matter, which proved that his supposition was right. He 
was therefore dropped from the list of appointees. But I desire 
to make honorable mention of his name, and to thank him 
publicly for his conduct." 

How the people cheered ! Then some small boy that thought 
he knew how to do things called ' ' Speech ! Speech ! ' ' and the 
house took up the cry. 

Vainly Mr. Castle tried to stop them ; vainly Miss Hague 
played the march by which the class were to pass upon the 
stage for the diplomas. They could not even hear that she was 
playing. At last Mr. Castle, in despair, signalled Phil to rise 
and bow to the audience. 

Phil did so ; but the cheering and the cries of * * Speech ! ' ' 
were redoubled when he sat down again. Some wild fellows in 
the gallery were keeping it up, and affairs began to look serious. 
Mr. Castle stepped to Phil's seat. 

" Rise in your place, my boy, and tell the people you thank 
them for their kindness," he said, hurriedly. " We shall have 
almost a disturbance if the people do not get what they want." 

Phil stood up, and the house grew still. 

*'I thank you for your kindness," he said, bravely. "I 
didn't want to do it at all for a whole week, but afterward I was 
awfully glad I did," And so Phil had the valedictory after all. 

Isabella M. Andrews. 



Sophronia Baker. 

The history class had just been dismissed, with Sophronia 
Baker at its head. She pulled from her desk a half -sheet of 
paper and wrote a large P opposite the word History. Every 
lesson that term had been perfect. 

After school was over Sophronia met Ella Burdick at the top 
of the hill, dragging her sled. 

'* Come and coast down with me,*' said Ella. 

Sophronia looked longingly down the hill. ** I don't believe 
I*d better," she said. 

'* But it won't hurt you to go down just once," begged Ella. 
'' Do, Sophie. You don't know how nice it is ! " 

Sophronia hesitated and glanced irresolutely at her books. 
" I suppose it wouldn't hurt — just once," she said. 

'' Get on behind me," said Ella, '* and hold on tight.'* 

Sophronia tucked in her dress and put her arms around 
Ella's waist. Ella pushed the sled with her foot and then they 
flew down the long slope. " Isn't it nice ? " asked Ella. 

'' Splendid ! " answered Sophronia. *' I'll try it once more." 

She went again and again, until finally she was startled by a 
sudden chill in the air, as the sun disappeared behind the hills. 

** Oh, I must go this minute," she cried. ** I did not know 
it was so late ! What will mother say ? " 

** Oh, I guess she won't care ; it isn't so very late." 

Sophronia scarcely heard her. She picked up her books and 
ran up the road. When she reached home at last she was too 
much exhausted to speak. 

" Sophronia, what ails you ? " cried her mother. 

"Oh," gasped Sophronia, "I stayed to coast with Ella 
Burdick, and then I hurried so, and it was so dark I got scared." 

Her mother took off the cloak and hood and said: 

** Now you just lie down on the lounge till supper-time.** 
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Sophronia was too tired to protest. She lay down on the 
old horsehair lounge while her mother covered her with a quilt. 
In five minutes she was fast asleep. 

Old Mr. Wright came shuffling into the room. A blank 
expression crossed his face as he saw Sophronia on the lounge. 

'* She isn't sick, is she ? " he asked his daughter. 

"No thanks to her if she isn't," returned Mrs. Baker. 
" She stayed after school and coasted, and got all tired out." 

An hour later Sophronia opened her eyes. "Why," she 
cried, bewilderedly, "what's the matter? Oh, yes, I know 
now ; I came home late. I got all perfect to-day, mother." 

" Well, I guess you won't have perfect to-morrow." 

"Oh, yes, I shall," said Sophronia, feverishly. "I must, 
mother. I'll study real hard." 

As soon as supper was over she sat down with her books. 
Her grandfather got out the checker-board and waited, but 
Sophronia never looked up. At eight she was still busy, and 
he put it away with a sigh of disappointment. At half-past 
eight there were five examples yet undone. " O mother," she 
said, " can't I stay up just to finish these ? " 

"You ought to have thought of that before," answered 
her mother. "It won't do any good to tease, Sophronia. 
You must go to bed now." 

Sophronia sighed and gathered up her books, but her eyes 
were full of trouble. She was up early in the morning, but she 
still had two examples to do when she left home. She was a 
little early at school ; Ella was there before her. 

" Got your examples done ? " asked Sophronia. 

" Yes," answered Ella. "Have you ? " 

" No, I didn't have time. I've got two to do." 

"They're real easy," said Ella. "You'll get them before 
school. I guess I'll go out till the bell rings." 

She ran out, leaving her books and slate on her desk. 
Sophronia set at work and soon had one example done, but the 
other bothered her. Suddenly she looked up, and then slowly, 
as if impelled by a will stronger than her own, she turned 
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toward Ella's slate and gave a quick look at the examples. 
That showed her her mistake. In two minutes her work was 
all correctly done. 

" It wasn't really a mistake," she said to herself. " It was 
only that my lines were a little crooked, so that they didn't add 
up right." But there was a bright spot of color in each cheek, 
and her eyes looked heavy. She never had cheated before. 




When the arithmetic class was called, so many of the pupils 
had not done all the work that Miss Annie agreed to call those 
perfect who had all but one. " So I was perfect anyway," 
Sophronia said, as she took her seat. 

At recess she went to Ella Burdick with flushed cheeks and 
said in queer, stifled tones, " Klla, could you care anything 
for a girl who had done something awful? " 

Ella looked at her in amazement. ' ' What do you mean ? " 

" I did something dreadful — I cheated ! " 
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'* I don't believe it,*' said Ella, stoutly. 

**I did ! I cheated on that last example. I couldn't make it 
come right before school, and your slate was there. I didn't 
mean to look, but I did, and saw my mistake, and then I did it 
all right." 

*'I don't think that was anything so very dreadful," said 
Ella. *' But the last example didn't count, so you were perfect." 

**Yes," said Sophronia, doubtfully, " I know I was, but it 
doesn't seem as if I ought to be, anyway." 

'* Why don't you tell Miss Annie, then ? " said Ella. 

** Oh, I couldn't ! " cried Sophronia, shrinking as if from a 
blow. She sat and thought a minute. 

** I'll tell you what I'll do, I'll do three extra examples for 
a week. Don't you suppose that would make up ? " 

'*What a funny girl you are!" answered Ella. "Miss 
Annie wouldn't punish you at all, and yet you go and punish 
yourself rather than tell her ! ' ' 

'* Do you think that would make up ? " persisted Sophronia. 

"Why, of course I do," answered Ella, "and I like you 
just as well as ever. Now are you contented ? " 

All that week Sophronia worked very hard. She seemed 
tired and fretful, and night after night her grandfather got out 
the checker-board and then sat patiently waiting, only to put 
it away unused at eight o'clock. 

The first night after her extra work was done she stopped 
studying at seven. Her grandfather was watching her with 
pathetic wistfulness. "I guess I can play checkers some 
now," she said. 

The old man looked up in half-incredulous joy. "What 
did you say ? " he asked. 

" I said I could play checkers to-night." 

He hurried off for the board, and seated himself opposite her 
with a shining face. They played very gravely, studying each 
move. At the end of the hour Sophronia had won two more 
games than he. He chuckled with pleasure. 

" Another perfect for ye, Sophronia," he said. 
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At school Sophronia's paper was nearly full. The term was 
to end with an entertainment on Washington's birthday, and 
the scholars could scarcely talk of anything else. Most of the 
girls were to recite, but Sophronia, who was too shy to recite, 
was to read a composition about Washington. She spent a 




great deal of time on it, and read it over and over again to her 
grandfather, who was never tired of listening to it. It ended : 

" George Washington was a very great and wonderful man, 
but I think the greatest thing about liini was that he never told 
a lie. We cannot all be like him in other things, but we can 
in that, and I think we ought to try." 

She and her mother and grandfather were among the earliest 
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arrivals at the schoolhouse, but Miss Annie was there before 
them. - She shook hands with old Mr. Wright and his daughter, 
and then kissed Sophronia. 

The sensitive color flushed Sophronia's cheeks. She adored 
Miss Annie, but the teacher never had kissed her before. Her 
little, thin face was all alight with the joy of it. 

This proved to be a very great occasion. The pupils were 
all dressed as in Washington's time, and nothing like it ever 
had been given before Miss Annie took the school. 

When Sophronia was called upon to read her composition, 
she trembled as she went up on the platform ; but Miss Annie 
smiled encouragingly at her as she passed. 

* ' Be sure to speak so every one can hear you, ' ' she whispered. 

Sophronia had thought she never could read before so many 
people, but after Miss Annie had spoken she felt as if she would 
do anything sooner than disappoint her. She lifted her head 
and read in a clear, distinct voice that could be heard 
everywhere in the room. 

When she ended there was quite a burst of applause, but 
Sophronia slipped quickly into her seat beside her grandfather. 
When the last recitation had been given, Eben Green went down 
to the front and whispered something to the teacher. She 
looked surprised, then doubtful, but at last pleased. Mr. Green 
faced the expectant audience, and said : 

" I want to give a little testimonial, as it were, in appreci- 
ation of all the work that's been done in this building this 
winter. We've been hearing a lot about George Washington, 
that is all proper and fitting. George Washington comes most 
too high for me, but here's Martha," — and he held up a crisp 
dollar-bill, — "and Martha's going to the scholar that's done 
the best work this winter, and that is Sophronia Baker. I am 
told that she has not only done the regular school work, but 
has often done more than was required." 

The audience broke into cheers. Sophronia gave one look 
around her, and then walked down to the front of the room and 
stood before Eben Green, saying something very fast. 
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**It — it isn't fair," she said. ** I've been reading about 
Washington, and I told a lie myself." Her voice was very 
low, but in the intense hush every syllable was heard. 

** It was about arithmetic one day. I wanted to get perfect, 
because mother said if I could get perfect all the quarter I 
could ask Miss Annie to board with us next term, and I wanted 
her so ! I had all the examples but one, and it was most time 
for school to begin. I tried and tried, and then — I looked on 
Ella Burdick's slate and I saw my mistake. So I don't deserve 
it. Ella did them without cheating." 

In the instant's pause that followed, Ella had dashed 
forward, and now she stood with her arm around Sophronia, 
and confronted the audience with excited face. 

•*She didn't tell it all ! " she said. ** It wasn't much of a 
mistake just because her figures were crooked, and anyway, 
that example didn't count. Sophronia wouldn't have counted 
it if it had, I know. Miss Annie let us off on the last one. And 
she just worked and worked to punish herself. She studied 
and deserves a prize, and I don't and I won't take it, so now ! " 

Turning away, she put her face lovingly against Sophronia's. 
Eben Green drew a long breath. The scene had been too 
tragic for him ; he felt as if he had been in some strange 
element. 

'* Well," he said, slowly, '*if no one will take it, I reckon 
there isn't anything for me to do but to withdraw the prize 
and offer three cheers for the girls." 

The cheers were given excitedly. Suddenly Sophronia felt 
herself held in two loving arms, and looked up into Miss 
Annie's face, with tears shining in the happy eyes. 

** My dear, brave girl ! " the teacher whispered. 

Sophronia looked at her. "Miss Annie!" she gasped, 
'* do you mean you like me just the same ? " 

** Just exactly the same," answered Miss Annie, ** and lam 
coming to stay with you next term if your mother will let me." 

Mabel Nelson Thurston. - 



His Day for the Flag. 

It was almost four o'clock one Friday afternoon when our 
high-school teacher said, *' Lay your books aside, except those 
which you must take home with you. I have something new 
to propose to you all. 

'*0n second thought," he continued, "do not take any 
books home to-night. I will tell you my plan. How many of 
you can command your time to-morrow ? I am sure you have 
not forgotten it is a holiday." 

Most of us laughed at the suggestion that we could forget 
the Saturday holiday, and twenty or twenty-five hands went up. 

'* How many more of you think that you could get time, as 
a special favor from your parents, if we had something impor- 
tant to do ? " 

Ten or fifteen more hands were raised. 

'* Very well. I do not wish to divert any of you from duty 
who really have need to work at home, but all who can 
honorably get their time to-morrow, I wish to do so. 

*' You know we failed in the flag competition. The judges 
did not think our essays as good as those from the Livingston 
High School, and probably the judges were right. At any 
rate, we did not get the flag. I hear that they have had a 
grand flag-raising over at Livingston. Somehow our flagpole 
looks rather bare and lonesome. Well, why can we not have a 
flag, even if we did not get the prize flag ? " 

We all looked joyful now, but none interrupted him. 

"Now this is what I propose," he continued. "I want 
all who can get some time to themselves to work for the 
purpose of buying a flag. Set your wits at work to earn 
a little money to-morrow, at home or among your neighbors. 

' * Start out bright and early to look for a job at some 
honorable employment by which a quarter or a half-dollar may 
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be earned. If you cannot get money for work, get something 
that can be turned into money. Leave books, studies, play 
and everything else to-morrow, and work for a school flag.'* 

A pleased and eager murmur went round the room, with 
some clattering of desk-lids. 

**Talk it over this evening at home. Get your parents 
interested in it if you can ; but don't beg the money of them. 
Don't take it even if they offer to give it to you. Our flag 
must be earned, not begged ; mind that. And there is to be 
no shaking of money-boxes. That isn't the idea. 

** Let us earn the money by honest, special work, and earn 
it to-morrow. How much do you suppose we shall need ? 1*11 
tell you that, too. 

" Twenty dollars will buy a very good flag. I hope we can 
make that sum to-morrow. Perhaps not all in cash, but in 
money or money's worth. Monday morning, at a quarter to 
nine, bring here what you have earned. If anybody offers 
you a jack-knife, or a chicken, or a skein of yarn, or a peck of 
potatoes, work for it just as you would for money, and bring it 
here, all the same. 

" I mean to take a job myself. Yesterday the grocer made 
me a joking offer of half a bushel of onions if I would patch 
the platform of his store. If I cannot do better I shall take 
him at his word, and fetch my onions here Monday morning. 
Good-night, now, and good luck for to-morrow." He struck 
the bell, laughing. 

The question of ways and means was ardently discussed on 
the way home, and afterward some of us were aided by 
suggestions from our grown-up folks ; and a good many 
were offered jobs to do about home for small amounts of 
money. 

But some received no such offers. Several were told that 
they must do their usual Saturday work for the family welfare, 
before setting off on the flag-money enterprise. Among these 
was one of our little '* Freshies," named Irving Bemus. When 
Irving broached the matter at the supper-table that evening, 
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his father said, *' I've all I can do to send you to school five 
days in a week, without paying for your work Saturdays." 

This was true, for Mr. Bemus had no great plenty of 
anything but children. ''To-morrow," he continued, **you 
must pile up that stove- wood out in the yard. It ought to 
have been done long ago." 

** May I have my time after it is done ? " asked Irving. 

"At the rate you work on Saturdays it will take you all 
day, I guess," replied his father, smiling grimly. "But you 
may have your time after that wood is piled up. See you do 
that first, however," he added with emphasis. 

Like many lads thirteen years old, Irving was not usually 
a rapid worker on Saturdays. But he astonished his mother 
next morning by going down-stairs at four o'clock. At 
breakfast-time he had the wood more than half piled up ; and 
by nine o'clock it was all done. 

Irving spent an hour in learning that no small jobs were to 
be had in the village at any figures. He was almost in despair 
of getting one, when the six-horse team from the spool-mill 
came jogging slowly up the street. Irving knew the driver, 
got up beside him under the big yellow canvas hood that 
shaded the seat, and told his trouble to sympathetic ears. 

" Well, ride along out of the village a little ways. Perhaps 
we can light on something amongst the farmers," said the 
driver. " 'Twon't be anything fat, though. You'll have to 
work a good while for ten cents, from a farmer." 

*' Ten cents would be better than nothing," said Irving. 
They hailed a man at work in a garden. *' Want somebody 
to pull weeds ? ' ' 

"Goodness knows I do!" exclaimed the husbandman, 
straightening up his aching back. "I want somebody to do 
it, bad; but I've no money to pay out," he added after a 
pause, and stooped again to his work. 

They asked another man who was furrowing between potato 
rows with a horse and plow if he would not like to hire a boy 
to ride the horse. 
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**That horse knows more than a dozen boys! *' cried the 
farmer, proudly. ** He never steps on a potato-hill if you let 
him take his own way." 

Presently they overtook a man driving a small herd of 
troublesome young cattle. 

"What will you give me to help you drive them, sir?" 
Irving asked. 

' ' Twenty-five cents and your dinner ! ' ' replied the drover. 

The lad was about to jump from the wagon when he 
bethought himself to ask, ' ' Where shall we get to by to-night ? " 

** Durham ; fourteen miles from here." 

*' How would I get back ? " 

"Shanks' mare." 

" I should be too tired," said Irving, between a laugh and a 
sigh. 

They had gone two miles when the driver said, "There's 
old Joel Gaylord hoeing his corn. Try him." 

" I'll try him, and then go back," said Irving. "So you 
needn't stop for me." 

"Will you hire me to hoe for you, sir?" asked the lad, 
coming directly to business. 

"Well now, isn't this rather sudden?" said the farmer, 
good-humoredly. " Where's your hoe ? " 

" I would work a little under wages if you would lend me 
a hoe for the rest of the day." 

" That's reasonable," rejoined the farmer, laughing. " But 
let's see, have you ever hoed corn ? " 

" Once, sir," said Irving, rather crestfallen. 

' ' How much ? ' ' 

" A small patch in our garden." 

" H'm ! Well, I'm rather particular about my hoeing/* 
replied Farmer Gaylord. " I guess it isn't hardly worth 
while. Much obliged for the offer." 

Irving had turned away when the farmer called him back. 
" Tell you what I'll do with you : I'll give you ten cents to go 
up into my back pasture and salt my sheep. What do you say ? " 
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** I'll do it," said Irving, promptly. 

' ' Well ; go to my house over yonder and ask wife there to 
give you the salt dish and salt. She will show you the path to 
the pasture. When you get there call the sheep all together, 
and put the salt round in little piles on the ground for them." 

*' All right, sir." 

" And mind, now, I want you to count them, all the sheep 
and all the lambs, so when you come back you can tell me just 
how many there are." 

' ' How many are there in the flock ? ' ' 

*'Oh, I sha'n't tell you that," exclaimed the farmer, with 
a twinkle of his eye. " That's what I want you to tell me." 

The farmer's wife furnished Irving with a measure of salt, 
and kindly gave him two doughnuts before setting him on his 
way to the pasture. 

The old ewes rose when they saw the salt dish, bleated to 
their lambs, and all crowded around Irving so closely that he 
had difl&culty in dropping the salt in little piles, and he had to 
count the sheep three times before he felt sure that there were 
seventy-nine in all. It was then long past noon. Irving sat 
down in the shade to rest a while, when he heard a peal of 
thunder. 

* ' Going to be a thunder-shower ! " he said to himself. 
"I'll get a ducking before I can reach home." Then he 
remembered passing an old barn in the meadow. ** I'll put for 
that," he said, and ran. 

Irving had barely reached it when the shower began. How 
it rattled on the old roof ! He looked out through the opening 
in a broken board and saw white sheets of rain driving down 
the meadow. While thus gazing he perceived a black animal 
coming through the rain. Its head was carried high ; and he 
saw that it held something in its mouth. As it came nearer 
the barn he noticed its bushy tail, and concluded that it must 
be a fox ; but he had never before seen a fox so dark in color. 

Next moment the creature darted through a hole in the 
stone foundation, beneath the floor where Irving stood. 
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Then he heard odd tittle noises of whining, snarling and 
falsetto barking. 

" Well ! " exclaimed Irving, " It must be an old fox and 
cubs, sure ! " Then, regardless of the rain, he ran around to 
the rear end, and stopped with stones the hole through which 




the fox had entered. The moment he did this he ran round to 
the other side just in time to see the black mother fox making 
off at speed. She had escaped through another hole in the 
foundation wall, 

" Well, she's got away ; but I know there are cubs. Maybe 
I can catch them," thought Irving. 

He quickly stopped every hole he could see in the Stone 
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walls beneath the sills'. Then he went inside, pried trp a plank 
of the floor and turned it over. Beneath there was a dark 
space, musty with decaying chaff and straw and dust. It was 
so dark down there that he pulled up four more planks at 
different places to get more light before he let himself down to 
look for the cubs. 

At last he saw the greenish reflection of a lot of eyes in a 
dark corner. Stealing up, he made out three little fellows, 
as large as half-grown kittens. They whined, bristled and 
yapped sharply when they perceived that they were discovered, 
then they all scurried away through a hole into the hay-bay. 

As Irving climbed up out of the hole in the floor, he saw 
an old bushel basket and a potato-sack lying near. He jumped 
down into the hay-bay and stopped up all their entrance 
holes with stones. 

*' Now I've got them hard and fast ! " he said. 

But the spry little rogues darted this way and that, barking 
at him with baby voices. Finally he took the broken bushel 
basket and clapped that over one. Then he brought the open 
mouth of the sack half round the basket. Next he lifted one 
side of the basket, and out jumped the little fox into the bag. 
In this manner Irving caught all three. 

Finally he drew the mouth of the sack over the basket, and 
turned the little foxes into this. Then he tied the sack over 
the basket, shouldered it, took the salt measure in his free hand 
and set off toward Farmer Gaylord's. Many a time the tired 
boy had to shift his burden and rest by the way. 

The farmer not only paid him the stipulated ten cents but, 
much amused when he saw what the boy had captured, 
harnessed his horse and set him well on his w^ay home. 

By half past eight Monday morning the high-school boys 
and girls began to bring in their contributions for the flag. The 
most had brought money, in sums from twenty cents to a dollar. 
One boy brought four quarts of beans which he had earned. 
When he set these down there was a great laugh. 

One of the girls brought a panful of cookies. *' 'Twasall 
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the job I could get," she said, with comic gravity. **I made 
cookies at halves all Saturday forenoon ; and I intend to sell 
them to you at two for a cent. ' ' She quickly realized twenty cents. 

Another boy brought a bucket containing six or seven pretty 
brook trout in water. " I couldn't get a job," said he, ** so I 
went fishing ; and I've had an offer of twenty-five cents for 
these at the hotel." 

The teacher exhibited ten microscopic slides containing 
diatoms prepared and mounted on Saturday, for which he 
knew of a market at fifty cents each. While we were taking 
turns examining these under the school microscope, we heard 
a tramping on the stairs. In marched Irving Bemus with an 
old basket on his shoulder, covered over with burlap. 

At that we all stared in good earnest. Irving never so 
much as smiled, but tramped down the aisle and set the basket 
by the table. Then he took out a ten-cent piece and laid it 
down beside it. *' That's my day's work," said he. 

He did not say what was in the basket. The teacher 
looked at it, wonderingly, and then attempted to pull off the 
burlap. 

''Easy, sir," said Irving. "They may jump out!" At 
that the girls began to scamper away. 

Such cunning little creatures none of us had ever seen 
before. When we peeped into their basket they barked at us 
in the drollest manner. They were of a dark drab-gray color. 

" Why," said the teacher, ** they are fox cubs ! " 

'* Yes, sir; and they are black fox cubs, too! " exclaimed 
Irving, proudly. *' A man has offered me five dollars for the 
three already this morning. So that's five dollars and ten 
cents, any wa}' ! " added Irving, triumphantly. 

*' Good enough ! That's ten cents more than I can show ! " 
exclaimed the teacher. 

We had fairly earned over thirty dollars, which was 
invested in a handsome silk flag, that looks very bright and 
pretty streaming out from our flagpole on a breezy day. 

Marian L. Cummings. 
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The youth's Companion is an illustrated Family Paper. It 
is published weekly. Its illustrations are by the best artists. 

Its stories represent real life and aim to interest readers of 
all ages. They are stimulating, healthful and helpful, but never 
sensational. Their great number and variety, together with their 
marked excellence, give The Companion acknowledged preeminence 
among literary publications. 

Its miscellaneous articles are read by young and old with 
equal eagerness. Its letters of travel present the picturesque features 
of foreign life. Its articles on health and etiauette are of real practical 
value. 

No man or T^oman, however intelligent, can fail to find in its 
editorials upon current topics facts that are not ordinarily found in 
other papers, and that it is a pleasure and a benefit to know. Young 
people, especially, should possess the information they give. 

Its biographical and historical articles are very valuable 
to those who appreciate the elements of progress. Successful men 
and women in many branches of business and professional life give 
their experiences to the readers of The Companion. 

The paper aims both to entertain and to instruct. Not a 
sentence to which the most careful parent would object is allowed to 
appear in its columns. It seeks to become a family friend, bringing 
help and cheer to every member of the household, and to influence 
directly the conduct and issues of daily life. 

It gives about twice the amount of reading in a year that is given 
in the best monthly magazines. The amount would fill fifteen books 
of the ordinary i2mo size. The subscription price is S1.75 a year. 
Sample copies will be sent free to all who apply. 



201 Columbus Ave. 



PERRY MASON &. CO., Publishers, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Youth's Companion as a 
Supplementary Reader. 



The Companion is admirably adapted for Supplementary 
reading in the class. It supplies fresh reading matter every week. 
It instructs and informs. It awakens ambition and presents only high 
and healthy ideals. Its carefully edited articles are models oif pure 
English. It acquaints young readers with the best living writers, and 
creates a taste for good reading which will be an unerring guide in 
future years. 

There is hardly any portion of the paper which cannot be 
used for reading lessons, and there is something in every number for 
any class as far advanced as the second reader. 

The special articles are particularly valuable in connection 
with the study of geography, history, physiology, natural history and 
science. These, with the miscellaneous articles and the stories, most 
of which are suitable for class use, offer so abundant a supply of 
good reading that in some schools fifth and sixth readers have been 
discarded entirely and The Companion introduced instead. 

The School Boards of many of our cities have regularly 
adopted The Companion as a Supplementary Reader. In hundreds of 
other places where there has been no regular adoption teachers and 
pupils have formed clubs and supplied classes with the paper for the 
term at their own expense. This plan has proved so successful that 
we have made a SPECIAL SCHOOL RATE for those who wish a number 
of copies each week for this purpose. We send the paper in quantities 
for any part of the school year at the uniform rate of 3 cents per copy 
per week. No additional charge is made for the frequent double 
numbers and superb holiday issues when they occur in a subscription 
of this kind, though one of these often contains as much reading as 
an ordinary reader of two hundred pages. 
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Selections from The Youth* s Companion 
For Supplementary Reading. 



This series is the natural result of the success of The Youth's 
Companion in school work. Its purpose is to preserve for future use 
such articles from The Companion as are most valuable for reading 
lessons, to classify them by subjects, and to present them in the most 
durable and convenient form for school use. 

The first numbers were issued as an experiment, at the 
suggestion and request of teachers. They met so enthusiastic a 
reception that the success of the plan was assured from the start. 
It is especially gratifying to note that the first and largest orders for 
new numbers come from those who have used the previous issues. 
No better testimonial to the value of the series could be given. 

These books are beautifully illustrated throughout by The 
Companion's best artists, printed in large, clear type on excellent 
paper, and bound with wire in flexible covers. Each number contains 64 
pages. As the expense of republishing this matter is comparatively 
small, and as the books are sold for a trifle more than the actual cost 
of manufacturing and distributing them, the price to schools is 
remarkably low. 

One fact about these little books makes them particularly 
acceptable. The articles were not prepared for use in schools, but 
were written by different authors for the general reading of intelligent 
young people. They are choice specimens of contemporary literature. 
For instance, the combined edition of the geographical numbers, 
entitled " By Land and Sea," gives pupils an opportunity to compare 
the individual styles of forty or fifty authors. Among these are 
Archdeacon Farrar, James Parton, Louise Chandler Moulton, Joaquin 
Miller, Hezekiah Butterworth, Julia Ward Howe, S. G. W. Benjamin 
and other noted writers. The books on " Our Country " include even 
a greater variety of selections from well-known authors. 
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Selections from The Youth* s Companion. 



SINGLE NUMBERS. 

No. 1. Stories of Purpose : Patriotism, Bravery and Kindness. 

No. 2. Glimpses of Europe : Travel and Description. 
No. 3. The American Tropics: Mexico to the Equator. 

No. 4. Sketches of the Orient : Scenes in Asia. 
No. 5. Old Ocean : Winds, Currents and Perils. 

No. 6. Life in the Sea: Fish and Fishing. 
No. 7. Bits of Bird Life : Habits, Nests and Eggs. 

No. 8. Our Little Neighbors : Insects, Small Animals. 
No. 9. At Home in the Forest: Wild Animals. 

No. 10. In Alaska: Animals and Resources. 
No. 11. Among the Rockies: Scenery and Travel. 

No. 12. In the Southwest: Semi-Tropical Regions. 
No. 13. On the Plains: Pioneers and Ranchmen. 

No. 14. The Great Lake Country : A Land of Progress. 
No. 15. On the Gulf: Attractive Regions of Contrasts. 

No. 16. Along the Atlantic: New York to Georgia. 
No. 17. In Nevr England: The Home of the Puritans. 

No. 18. Stories of Success : Skill, Courage, Perseverance. 
No. 19. Stories of Kindness : Examples for Rich and Poor. 

No. 20. Student Stories: Life in School and College. 

Price : lo cents each, post-paid. 



BOUND VOLUMES. 

By Land and Sea. A Geographical Reader, comprising Selections 
Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

Talks about Animals. A Natural History Reader, comprising 
Selections Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

Our Country : "West. A Geographical Reader, comprising Selec- 
tions Nos. 10, II, 12 and 13. 

Our Country : East. A Geographical Reader, comprising Selections 
Nos. 14, 15, 16 and 17. 

Purpose and Success. Some of the Brightest Companion Stories, 
comprising Selections Nos. i, 18, 19 and 20. 

Price : 50 cents each, post-paid. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 



The borrower must return this item on or before 
the last date stamped below. If another user 
places a recEdl for this item, the borrower will 
be notified of the need for an earlier return. 

Non-receipt of overdue notices does not exempt 
the borrower from overdue fines. 



Harvard College Widener Library 
Cambridge, MA 02138 617-495-2413 











Please handle with care. 

Thank you for helping to preserve 
library collections at Harvard. 
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